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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 


FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 

SuBCcOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
courtroom 3, Federal Building, St. Louis, Mo., Senator Thomas C, 
Hennings, Jr., presiding. 

Present: Senator Hennings. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Dr. Martin Mayes, 
consultant ; and Carl Perian, research director. 

Senator Henninos. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

At the outset, I might say, it is customary for the chairman of the 
committee to make a very brief opening statement. 

It has been the effort of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency throughout the past 3 years, to go to the major cities in 
the Nation and hold hearings to determine the nature of the juvenile 
delinquency, so-called, problem, within the various communities. 

We have visited what we considered the communities which were 
representative of various geographical locations in the country, or 
which represented problems peculiar to that area. St. Louis and St. 
Louis County are unique in their governmental organization for 
handling offenders. During these hearings we will look at special 
problems presented by this situation. 

Our purpose in St. Louis is not to criticize the city or any of the 
agencies or departments concerned with delinquency and relating to 
problems. What we expect to do is to hear from the various official 
and nonofficial agencies, discuss with them some of their problems 
and then make recommendations in view of the knowledge gained 
here and elsewhere in the country. 

We hope that the witnesses appearing here today and tomorrow 
will make recommendations they feel necessary and through an ac- 
cumulation of ideas we hope to be able to provide a constructive out- 
line for a better handling of the juvenile problem. 

These hearings have come about as a result of charges of increased 
juvenile hoodlumism and law violation in recent months in St. Louis. 
As we all know, several brutal rapes and vicious attacks by young 
people have aroused, and properly so, the citizens of this community. 
However, it is the genuine hope of this committee that these public 
hearings beginning today will not prove sensational for sensational- 
ism’s sake, 
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We on the subcommittee are going to evaluate, to the best of our 
ability, the facts presented in the next 2 days here to determine 
whether there actually has been an increase in the extent and serious- 
ness of juvenile crime in St. Louis and in the St. Louis area. Per- 
haps there has been more efficient law enforcement in terms of detec- 
tion and apprehension. Or, indeed, as we have found in many other 
cities in the country where we have held hearings, the juvenile of- 
fender has been increasingly brought to the public’s attention through 
the various media of communication, giving the impression, and prop- 
erly so, of law violation, unhappily, by young people. Whatever the 
facts that may develop, be, or are, we are going to try, as we have 
done in other hearings to date, during the past 4 years which I have 
been a member on this subcommittee, on the Committee of the Judi- 
ciary or the United States Senate, to obtain as objective a report as 
possible from our investigation so that the people may know in what 
direction they themselves, right here in St. Louis, may proceed as 
many, I am sure, are already trying to do, and doing most effectively. 

The committee is not going to be able to come up with any final, or 
all-inclusive, answers to the problem. We feel that by gathering in 
one place and at one time all of the resources in the community to ex- 
change views with the subcommittee and with each other, and by 
recording all of the statements made here and making them readily 
available for study among the various agencies and groups, we will 
have taken a substantial step in the fight against delinquency in 
general, and crime. 

It is our hope that we will help here in concentrating positive pub- 
lic opinion on our local problems, and we will continue to recommend, 
as we have in the past—and many of our recommendations have been 
enacted into law Congress—legislation touching upon interstate 
aspects of the sdblian which should be solved through the action of 
Congress, and, in some instances, what is known as an interstate 
compact. 

But we do know from experience that without the mobilizing of 
public opinion right here in St. Louis and St. Louis County, and the 
metropolitan area on the east side, that our efforts will have been in 
vain. It is our very sincere hope that apart from the strictly Federal 
and interstate phases of this inquiry, a marshaling of our St. Louis 
fighting forces for effective action in this very important field will 
take place. 

I would like to say, too, in conclusion, that the subcommittee has 
had the fullest cooperation from Mayor Raymond Tucker and the 
St. Louis city administration and from the officials of St. Louis 
County ever since the staff of this subcommittee arrived here about 
a week ago to lay a foundation for these 2-day hearings. 

For that, I want to thank all of you, those of you who are here 
who have been of such great help to our staff and those who may not 
be here this morning. 

I feel, individually, too, that I owe a great debt of thanks on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency to the civic-minded 
leaders of this community who have taken it upon themselves to assist 
the subcommittee in determining the facts of this great problem as it 
affects St. Louis and, indeed, as in every city in the land, in the small- 
est communities as well as the larger ones. 
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We feel that this problem, as we are undertaking to solve it, and 
as it may come near a solution, we are indeed, not only strengthening 
our order and law, and salvaging the lives of younger people, but by 
the same token, that we are adding to the strength of United States 
of America as a Nation. 

With that statement, I think I will ask Mr. Counsel to call our first 
witness. 

Mr. Boro. If I might, Senator Hennings, I would like to include 
at this part of the record a copy of the resolution authorizing the sub- 
committee to sit in St. Louis by the United States Senate, and also 
a copy of the St. Louis resolution. 

Senator Hennrne. The resolutions will be included and made a part 
of the record of the hearing. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Study 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, adopted January 20, 1955, that Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr., (Democrat, Missouri), and such other members as are present, are 
authorized to hold hearings of this subcommittee in St. Louis, Mo., on July 6 and 
7, 1956, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and 
to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed o this 2d day of July 1956. 

Estes KEFAUVER, 
: Chairman. 
THomaAs C. HENNINGS, 
PRICE DANIEL, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Members, Subcommittee To Study Juvenile Delinquency. 

Mr. Boxzo. The first witness is Hon. Raymond Tucker, mayor of St. 
Louis. 

Senator Hennrinos. Mayor Tucker, we are indeed very happy to 
welcome you here this morning. We appreciate your taking the time 
to be here and giving us the benefit of your views and your experience 
with relation to the study that we are now undertaking. 

Mayor Tucker. It is a pleasure to be here, Senator, and I want to 
thank the committee for coming to St. Louis and proffering their help. 

I have a prepared statement, Senator, and with your permission, I 
will read it. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Mayor, you may proceed in any fashion 
you like, either reading your statement and departing from it as the 
occasion may arise, or speaking extemporaneously as you continue 


with your resem 
Mayor Tucker. Thank you. 
STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND R. TUCKER, MAYOR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mayor Tucker. Senator Hennings and ladies and gentlemen, first 
of all I would like to thank Senator Hennings and his staff for the 
oportunity to speak in this hearing on the local aspects of a national 
problem; namely, juvenile delinquency. 

Hearings of this nature are of considerable aid because they offer 
a forum for expression of expert opinions which may aid us in a 
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solution of this or other problems which vitally affect our community. 

Like any social problem, the question of juvenile delinquency cries 
for expert analysis and sound coordinated planning. This subcom- 
mittee which has gathered much valuable data on the behavior of 
youngsters, is keenly aware, I am sure, of the pitfalls which confront 
such public hearings. 

Sensationalism and emotionalism, though in some cases understand- 
able, will do little in helping to solve this problem. 

We also, of course, must be aware of generalizations when we evalu- 
ate the conduct of our young people. Since the newspapers have car- 
ried accounts of violence by young hoodlums in this area, I have 
received many letters from shocked citizens. Many of these com- 
munications have come from teen-agers themselves and they are very 
intelligent letters that leave no doubt that the majority of our young 
people are as deeply concerned about this problem as we are. 

These young people resent any implication that their age group 
has lost all sense of responsibility to society. In short, they do not 
want to be judged as a group just because of the misdeeds of the 
few young rowdies who defy any form of authority. 

We also must beware of designating as juveniles those hoodlums 
of 19, 20, or 21 years of age. Missouri law considers any boy or girl 
17 years old, or older, as an adult, and not as a juvenile. Twenty- 
two out of thirty-two young men arrested in recent nonrelated in- 
stances were more than 17 years of age. Therefore, these law violators 
cannot be considered in the juvenile problem in the strict sense. 

During 1955, juvenile violations increased 13 percent on a national 
basis. According to our police department, St. Louis’ rate increased 
about 8 percent, which means our city was about 5 percent below the 
national average. 

We are aware that comparative figures among various cities are 
sometimes of dubious value because of the various methods of keep- 
ing records on such violations. In considering these figures, we have 
kept in mind that the St. Louis Police Department lists traffic violators, 
runaways or incorrigibles, while some cities report only felonies com- 
mitted by youngsters. Therefore, St. Louis’ record last year was 
probably actually better than the figures indicate. I know official 
comparative reports are available from the police for the current year, 
but an increase is indicated. It would be foolhardy to deny or ignore 
this fact, for we will never solve this or any other problem merely 
by ignoring it. In my opinion, the police department has done an 
excellent job in apprehending the young hoodlums who have attacked 
our citizens in gangs. In each case all of the offenders were arrested 
within a few hours after the alleged violation, and in some cases, they 
were apprehended at the scene of the crime. 

Responsibility for the solution of our juvenile problem lies, in my 
opinion, in several hands. The primary responsibility rests with the 
parents. Social agency, whether supported privately or publicly, 
must fill the gap when the parents are dead or irresponsible, but 
they are an inadequate substitute for a conscientious father and mother. 

The schools, the churches and Government must also assume a share 
of the responsibility. Any attempts by any individual group, or indi- 
vidual or a group, to shirk that responsibility will create impotence 
to a solution. 
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I would like, Mr. Senator, to leave to the experts any extended 
testimony on the role of the parent, the school, or the church in 
solving this dilemma. 

As mayor, I believe it would be more proper for me to direct my 
remarks to the responsibility of local government agencies. 

Now, what are the fields in which the government has a responsi- 
bility, and what are we doing to solve the overall juvenile problem? 

I would like to answer those questions in a general way, while not 
taking too much of your time. 

It has been an accepted axiom that proper recreational facilities 
will reduce juvenile delinquency. A boy or girl who has already 
established the pattern of delinquency will not, as a rule, participate 
in any oneiinel recreational program. On the other hand, such a pro- 
gram may prevent this pattern, which leads to our courtrooms and 
eventually to our penal institutions. 

Now, what has St. Louis done in recent years to improve its recrea- 
tional program ¢ 

The city, during the last fiscal year, spent $303,000 for recrational 
leadership and supplies on 39 playgrounds which are staffed by 2 
fully competent adults. This expenditure compares with about $150,- 
000 10 years ago. In addition, the board of education operates 70 
playgrounds. So, St. Louis now has a playground within one-half a 
mile of every child in St. Louis, and this coverage will be further 
improved under the 1955 bond issue of which the voters approved the 
expenditure of $11 million for new parks and playgrounds, 

The bond issue supervisory committee aad board of aldermen 
approved the expenditure of $1,155,000 of this $11 million last year. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Mayor, may I ask you a question at this 
point ? 

Mayor Tucker. Surely. 

Senator Hennincs. We have found in other communities that 
sometimes the schoolyards are locked and closed after school hours 
and, as a result, the young people have no access to them and, in our 
congested areas, no place to go nor to play, or to otherwise do the 
usual things that kids do around schoolyards. 

Is that true here? - 

Mayor Tucker. I would say, Senator, it has been in the past but 
in recent years, there has been a very close coordination between our 
recreational department and board of education. In some areas, it 
may still be true but it is becoming less a factor here. 

I think you will find that with Mrs. Brungard as director of public 
welfare and the present board, there is a close coordination over the 
using of those facilities. 

Senator Henntinos. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mayor Tucker. Just recently, I will say, the board has approved 
for this year $1,192,000. 

The bond issue also authorizes capital expenditures on other fa- 
cilities which will aid in the solution of a juvenile problem. These 
include a new $1,150,000 children’s center, and a $1 million detention 
home. <A total of $200,000 already has been allocated for planning 
institutions of this nature. 

Now, St. Louis has also done other things besides making and plan- 
ning large capital outlays to expand this recreational and rehabilita- 
tion program for juveniles. It has enacted a curfew law which holds 
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the parent responsible if a child is found on the street at late hours. 
Police have found this an excellent tool in curbing delinquency. A 
board of review for juvenile readers also has been established under 
ordinance authority. This citizens group reviews various publica- 
tions and reports to police those which it believes improper for public 
sale. 

The following is a list of additional services which the city has 
provided in the recreational fields since 1945 with most of the new 
services inaugurated in the last 2 or 3 years: 

Seven softball, two baseball, and three soccer fields have been lighted 
to extend the hours on which these facilities are available. New year- 
round recreational programs have been inaugurated. Free golf, 
tennis, and swimming lessons are being offered. A new swimming 
pool has been completed, and most of the city’s 115 tennis courts have 
been hard surfaced to make them available for longer hours of play. 
In addition, there has been a revision of programs in the various rec- 
reational centers with an emphasis on family participation. 

Steps also have been taken for greater cooperation between the city 
and the board of education so that our recreational program can be 
further extended through the use of school facilities. Now this per- 
mits more people to participate in such programs without a large 
capital outlay at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I have outlined briefly for you the city’s expanding recreational 
program and other steps which have been taken to curb delinquency. 
This outline, I believe, clearly states that local government is keenly 
aware of the problem of juvenile delinquency. I believe it amply 
illustrates what the city has been doing in this field and what it plans 
to do in the future. As administrator of city government, I am also 
aware that the mere spending of funds on services dealing with juve- 
niles does not necessarily mean that a complete and satisfactory job is 
being done. Like many other cities, there are several public agencies 
responsible for various phases of the juvenile problem, many of which 
are not under the direct jurisdiction of the mayor. 

The chief public agencies dealing with the problem in St. Louis 
are the juvenile court, the police department, and board of children’s 
guardians. This board, which is appointed by the mayor, provided 
service for 1,415 children during the last fiscal year, and its responsi- 
bilities fall into two general categories: The care of dependent and 
neglected children who are not delinquents, and the operation of two 
correctional institutions for delinquent boys and girl. Of course, 
there are also other numerous private agencies and service organiza- 
tions which are directing their efforts in this field. 

Because of this diffusion of authority, the city and St. Louis County 
have joined in the formation of the Metropolitan Youth Commission. 
The function of this commission will be to coordinate the activities of 
the various agencies dealing with juvenile programs, and it will not 
invade the jurisdiction of the various public and private agencies. 
This commission was legally established in the city about a week 
ago, and we are told it is one of the first attempts in the Nation to 
coordinate, on an areawide basis, the juvenile programs among the var- 
ious agencies in more than one political subdivision. The commission 
has also recently engaged an experienced director, under whose direc- 


tion are community plans to evaluate its present juvenile program 
and take steps to improve it. 
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Juvenile delinquency, without a doubt, is one of our most serious 
roblems. However, I do not believe that the problem in St. Louis 
is any greater than in other cities of comparable size. Our goal is 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency through the cooperative efforts 
of parents, schools, churches, and the local government. But we must 
also emphasize that young hoodlums who commit acts of violence will 
be dealt with swiftly and sternly. 

May I again thank you for inviting me to appear, and I hope that 
your committee will be able to offer suggestions which will be effective 
in further combating this serious problem. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hennines. Mayor Tucker, we are very grateful to you for 
having come here today and for having presented to us a carefully 
prepared, carefully thought out and excellent statement upon this 
problem and what the city of St. Louis is doing to contribute to a 
solution of it. 

Mayor Tucker. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Have you any question to ask the mayor before he leaves, Mr. 
Counsel 

Mr. Boso. If I might, I would like to ask one or two. 

Mr. Mayor, I wonder, in light of the recent publicity that has been 
received in St. Louis, if you might think, or might not think, that 
the juvenile delinquency is overpublicized in the city of St. Louis? 

ayor Tucker. I would not necessarily say that. I think, as the 
Senator said in his opening statement, when you have a community 
problem, if you can correlate and centralize the public opinion on it, 
you are in a much better position for a solution. Fadnothanns, as mayor 
of the city, I would say: Yes, I think it is being overpublicized because 
it may give the city a bad name. However, if the problem exists, 
then I do not think we should worry about our reputation, we should 
correct it. 

Senator Hennines. In other words, Mr. Mayor, and I think we will 
all agree, that we would rather think that we do not deserve that bad 
name, but if we do, we want to do something about it? 

Mayor Tucker. That is right, let’s correct it. 

Senator Hennings. It is better to know the facts and the truth than 
to gloss them over and pretend they do not exist. 

Mayor Tucker. That would be my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Another thing I think that is rather unique in the city of 
St. Louis, at least unique insofar as the subcommittee has heard, is 
the recent innovation of decoy squads. Could you tell us something 
about how that is working out within the police department ? 

Mayor Tucker. Whether that has been the one effective thing, or 
whether it has been a series of events which has caused a decrease in 
these incidents that had been occurring, I do not know. However, I do 
believe this, that fundamentally, these groups or gangs are cowards at 
heart. Otherwise they would not go in gangs. And, if they have the 
feeling that they may go up to a car, and instead of getting an 
innocent citizen, run into the police, I think it is a great psychological 
deterrent and they are not so apt to be as free in their activity as they 
were formerly. 
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Mr. Bozo. Now doesn’t this operate—maybe I’m getting into the 
bailiwick of the police department—through the juvenile bureau of 
the police department or throughout the whole aera department ? 

Mayor Tucker. It is my understanding that this is operating 
through the chief’s office. I think you should discuss those problems 
with the police. I am an ex officio member, but I do not attend all 
the meetings of the board. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you feel, Mr. Mayor—I do not know how long the 
curfew law has been in effect in St. Louis—there has been a reduction 
in juvenile delinquency since the enactment of the curfew law? Do 
you think it is a workable law? 

Mayor Tucker. From the reports we have had from the police 
department, it is a workable law. It has been very effective, from 
the reports I have received, in assisting them in getting some of these 
children off the street. Now, whether it has resulted in a reduction 
or not, I have no figures on that. However, I think that if a child is 
at home in the evening, it is less apt to get into trouble than if it is 
wandering around the streets unsupervised. 

Mr. Bozo. Thank you very much, sir. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Counsel, will you call your next witness, please ? 
tr Bozo. Hon. William Kline, county counselor, St. Louis County, 
O. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Kline, we are very happy to have you here 
this morning and appreciate your coming to give us the benefit of your 
views, and your accomplishments. 

You may proced in any way you like, sir. If you have a statement 
to read, you may do so, or you may proceed extemporaneously. 

Mr. Kurz. I do not have a prepared statement, and I shall try to 
make my comments brief. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM KLINE, COUNTY COUNSELOR, 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. Kure. I feel pretty much as Mayor Tucker pointed out, that 
the analysis, the underlying cause of the problems relating to juvenile 
delinquency should, at best, be left to the experts and people trained in 
that field. 

Now, as far as what St. Louis County is doing, Senator, as you know 
St. Louis County really only has municipal powers in that part of 
that county outside the municipalities, “a we have 96 municipalities 
with which cooperative action will be required to approach any 
uniform program. 

Now, St. Louis County, too, in recognition of the problems relating 
to juveniles, in its recent bond issue had 2 propositions: 1 for $800,000 
for a detention home, and a million and a half for small neighborhood 
parks. In other words, we recoginzed in formulating that bond issue 
that more attention would have to be given to the problems of juveniles 
in increasing the recreational facilities. 

St. Louis County has also adopted the curfew ordinance which 
parallels the ordinance adopted by the city of St. Louis. 

We, too, in short words, have adopted a comic bill ordinance pro- 
viding for a board of review. It is only effective in that part of St. 
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Louis County outside the incorporated cities, and we intend through 
cooperative action to induce all municipalities to pass uniform and 
parallel legislation. : 

Senator Hennrnes. What has been done, Mr. Kline, in furtherance 
of that up to this date? 

Mr. Kune. Well, St. Louis County government is a member of the 
League of Municipalities in St. Louis County, and we have in the 
past, both officially and unofficially, worked with them, and we have 
used them as an agency through which we could seek this cooperative 
action. 

Now, in both of these instances we have referred those matters to the 
League of Municipalities to seek their assistance in having the member 
municipalities adopt the parallel legislation. 

Senator Hennrnes. What success have you had in getting them to 
adopt the legislation, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. Senator, I could not give a résumé of the actual success, 

Senator Hennrnos. I do not mean in precise figures, but 

Mr. Kune. Well, it has been so recent that we are currently, within 
the last month, referring the curfew ordinance and some of the other 
legislation that we have to them, and it is in the process of being han- 
dled by the League of Municipalities. 

As Mayor Tucker pointed out, the St. Louis County also participates 
in the Metropolitan Youth Commission, representing the members of 
all municipalities in St. Louis County in that capacity, and we have, 
of course, appropriated funds. 

As the mayor pointed out, it is a unique function, and I think there 
are witnesses here that could testify more accurately as to what its 
projected scope of activities are. 

I would like to urge that the Senator consider the possibility of 
Federal participation in projects of this nature through the use of 
facilities and Federal agencies, or possibly grants-in-aid in such areas 
as the metropolitan areas, 

I think we all realize the juvenile problems, like so many others, are 
not limited to any souaiehgal lines, county lines, or State lines, and that 
a truly metropolitan approach is perhaps the only feasible method. 
And, because of the demand of other costs of government, in my opin- 
ion, it would be appropriate and would be a proper field for Federal 
aid through such agencies. 

Senator Hennines. Now, with respect to the agencies, would you 
give us a few examples, Mr. Kline, of the agencies you have in mind? 

Mr. Kune. Well, the agencies I had in mind would be of the type 
of the Metropolitan Youth Commission that we have in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, or a similar type unit in other metropolitan areas 
that could take a metropolitan or cultural sphere’s approach to the 
problem. 

I think it would probably be appropriate to include universities 
nonprofit organizations that are engaged in those fields and that could 
produce statistics to indicate underlying causes. 





I think almost every individual has a different idea of what is the 
underlying cause of the present problems in juvenile delinquency, and 
— there is a definite need for accumulation of statistics on a broad 

eld. 

Senator Hennineos. Yes; we have found one of the great problems 
of this committee, since its inception 4 years ago, has been that so 
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many people have simple solutions and oftentimes just 1 solution which 
will cure everything. And, of course, I think most of us realize that 
it is so vastly complex, deep seated, and, indeed, it has always been 
since the beginning of time, both juvenile and adult violation, that I 
do not believe the members of the committee or of the staff feel that 
there is any golden remedy, any one thing, that is going to completely 
solve the pucbieen, and, indeed, that it will probably, in a sense, always 
be with us. 

What we are trying to do is to bring together the best thought in 
the country upon this subject and to make it less of a burden in the 
United States, in order to salvage the lives of young people, and to 
= the citizens against depredations and, in so doing, we have 

eard, of course, from many, many experts in all fields relating to it. 

So, as you say, it is something that is a day-to-day, week-to-week, 
and year-to-year problem that requires eternal vigilance and a great 
deal of work. It means that a lot of people have to take their coats 
off and go to work on this problem. It does not lend itself to any 
passing of a law or the passing of, indeed, a number of laws, or the 
increase in th force of law enforcement officers. All of those things 
may help. 

However, out of many, many hearings, we have found some crystal- 
lization of the points of view that would indicate that this whole busi- 
ness of young people in trouble, juvenile delinquency, with all of its 
train of consequences, requires the efforts, combined efforts, of many, 
many people of good will, as well as, of course, the strict enforcement 
of our laws. 

Is that the end of your statement, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much for having been here. 

Now, I think perhaps ooutvsll lan some questions. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you know, Mr. Kline, whether in the county you 
have great difficulty in securing adequately trained personnel for your 
Youth Commission, adequately trained professional personnel, such as 
social workers, probation officers ? 

Mr. Kurne. There will be other witnesses here that will be more 
qualified to answer that question. 

From the discussions I have had with Mr. Ralph Smith and other 
people that would be in a position to seek well-trained and profes- 
sionally qualified people, I understand that there is a definite short- 
age of personnel for juvenile probation work and those related fields. 
I understand that those positions are difficult to fill. 

Mr. Bozo. The reason I asked you that question was that you men- 
tioned something about Federal aid, and there is a bill before the 
Senate now to provide grants-in-aid for training personnel and estab- 
lishing projects such as you had in mind. 

Would you think that a bill like that would be of assistance to local 
communities, such as yours, grants-in-aid to the States? 

Mr. Kurne. I definitely think it would, although I had more in mind 
that through the participation of Federal agencies you would have co- 
ordinated studies, and you could make it easier to take a truly metro- 
politan approach through the Federal aid. 

But I Lakes that the bill that you refer to, if it would make it 


ossible to increase the number of trained personnel, would have a very 
erieficial effect and definitely would be favorable legislation. 


ee 
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Mr. Bozo. Has delinquency increased in St. Louis County in the last 
year ? 

Mr. Kune. I do not think I could answer that question. The 
juvenile matters are largely under the control of the juvenile court. 
St. Louis County, as such, has very little contact with the juveniles 
themselves and the statistics related with it. 

I think Mr. Smith, again, could give you a definite answer as to 
what increase, if any, there has been. 

Mr. Bozo. Does the Police Department of St. Louis County operate 
a special Juvenile Bureau in the Police Department ? 

Mr. Kune. It is my understanding that Lieutenant Hackmeyer 
does have a section that deals with juveniles. Now, I do not think 
I could tell you just how it is organized and in what ways they work. 

Mr. Bozo. Well, without statistics and so forth on St. Louis County, 
would you say that the juvenile delinquent acts have been more brutal 
and more severe within the last 5 years or the period of the last year? 
Do you think there has been an outbreak of more violence, acts of a 
more violent nature, rather, than what we used to think of as childish 
pranks? 

Mr. Kune. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you have any suggestion as to what might be the 
cause of that, particularly within your own area? 

Mr. Kune. No, I do not believe Ido. I think any thoughts I have 
would be personal opinion. I mean, as the Senator pointed out, you 
have heard so many different expressions as the underlying causes, 
ranging from the fact that the young adult is left loose, waiting milli- 
tary service, and does not look upon permanent employment, or what 
he is going to do in that interim until he enters the military service. 
That might have some bearing. 

I do not think I would be qualified to state any one underlying 
cause. 

Mr. Borgo. Do you think that the government of St. Louis County 
provides all of the necessary services, recreations, police services, 
schools that are needed to cope with the problem as it is presented 
today ? 

Mr. Kurne. That is a difficult question. As I pointed out earlier, 
we have 96 municipalities. There are 32 school districts, and then we 
have the St. Louis County government, which we will say has quasi- 
municipal powers in the unincorporated area. 

Now, we have in the past few years, in the unincorporated areas, 
attempted to enlarge the facilities at the county parks that we have. 
Our recent bond issue, of course, will provide these neighborhood parks 
within the municipalities. 

It is a unique situation out there. One of the reasons I could not 
answer your question as to the statistics on juvenile offenses is that 
some of those could come through the municipalities and not actually 
through the county government itself, and they would go to the prose- 
cuting attorney and the juvenile court, and they would not go through 
the county government. 

Senator Henntnos. As a matter of fact, Mr. Kline, and I think 
counsel and members of the staff will bear me out, as was suggested, 
too, by Mayor Tucker this morning, statistics are so varied because of 
the basic premises upon which those statistics may be compiled being 
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different, that figures do not really mean a great deal when you get 
into this sort of problem. 

For example, juveniles in some States are those 18 years and over, 
and in other States 16, and in our State, 17. Sometimes in the police 
or law-enforcement agencies they are not entered in the book one way 
and another. Sometimes, the so-called delinquent who has committed 
a depredation may be given just a warning and not put down as a 
part of a statistical survey. 

Therefore, I think we have found that to be true, that in virtually 
every community there are different ways of ae these figures, 
so that the sum total really does not mean a great deal. 

Mr. Kurne. Senator, I would be inclined to think, from the variety 
of solutions that have been offered in the press, not only locally but 
nationally, in relation to these juvenile problems, that perhaps our 
real problem is, our real path ahead of us is, to completely know the 
nature of the problem before we can seek the solutions. 

That is what I had in mind earlier when I thought it was going to 
take a lot of effort. 

Senator Henninas. I do not mean to say that statistics are entirely 
without meaning. However, I do mean to say that they vary so in the 
various parts of the country as to not be conclusive. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kline. We appreciate your having 
come and having given us the benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. Krine. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Henninas. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Thomas Duffey, editor of the East Side Journal, 
Kast St. Louis, Il. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Duffey, we are very glad to have you here 
this morning. 


You may read from your prepared statement or proceed in any 
fashion that you like. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS DUFFEY, EDITOR, EAST SIDE JOURNAL, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. Durrry. We know of no better way in which to begin this dis- 
cussion than to quote your own Senator Estes Kefauver: 
There are few social problems to which the public has devoted more hysterical 


wringing of hands and less intelligent thinking than juvenile delinquency. It 
is time to stop wringing our hands; it is time to do something calmly and 


intelligently. 

At the present time the city and county of St. Louis are wringing 
their collective hands over juvenile delinquency. Yesterday it was 
East St. Louis, the day before it was Detroit or Chicago, and tomorrow 
it could be San Francisco or some remote village in New Hampshire. 

The interesting and unfortunate aspect of this pattern is that where- 
ever a rash of juvenile delinquency breaks out, there always is that 
frantic wringing of hands, until that flurry dies down. 

Then the public seemingly forgets about juvenile delinquency, and 
all too many public officials, entrusted with the problem, just as seem- 
ingly are happy to let the public forget. 

That is the tragic thing, for juvenile delinquency is not a thing of 
the moment. It always has been a problem. It is now a problem, 
and it always shall be a problem. 
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There is a difference, though, where juvenile delinquency of yester- 
day and of today are concerned. Today the trend is toward violence. 
Today what society calls juvenile delinquency, is a crime against 
persons. We, of the Journal, do not set ourselves up as experts on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency but as experienced newspapermen 
we credit our eyes with detecting the plain evidence that we feel sup- 
ports the theory we have held for years, that juvenile delinquency 
today is a misnomer, that, actually, it is adult delinquency. In other 
words, the blame for the major crimes being committed today by 
youngsters must be laid on the community as a whole, and sooner or 
later the community must realize that it is not dealing with juvenile 
delinquency, per se, it is dealing with the twisted minds of young men 
and women who are committing adult crimes. 

It is not our intention here today to follow the usual pattern of dis- 
cussion where juvenile delinquency is concerned. That pattern has to 
do with the responsibility of parents and church and schools to rear 
the community children in the proper manner calculated to make them 
God-fearing, honest citizens of tomorrow. We would go a step fur- 
ther. We are not nearly so concerned with the rearing a child gets 
from infancy to adolescence in the home or in the church or in the 
school. It has been our observation that the dangerous years are the 
period when parent and church and school must sever the cord and 
allow the youth to enter the community which is to be his world on 
his own. 

It has been our experience that at that time the true success or fail- 
ure of the parent, the preacher, and educator or citizens becomes ap- 
parent, for the child reared properly can, and all too often does, lose 
all sense of responsibility when he or she is turned loose in a com- 
munity tolerant of adults who flout the law. What good is it if the 
parent or the preacher or the educator rears the child from infancy to 
adolescence in the proper manner but fails to provide the further safe- 
guard of a law-abiding community for that adolescent to enter in the 
final stages of his life before maturity ? 

In short, the child in a community lacking that environment is 
taught from infancy to adolescence to observe the law, to believe in 
God, to seek knowledge in the classroom, and then he or she is turned 
loose as an adolescent in a world adheri ing just exactly to the opposite. 

Suddenly, that child is made aw are that there are adults in his com- 
munity who have achieved success in terms of money and tangible 
property by breaking down the law. The child sees those people dri iv- 
ing down the street in their big automobiles, dressed to the teeth in 
latest style. The child sees these people seemingly doing nothing 
for a living, yet living high on the hog. Worst of all, the child sees 
these people accepted by his or her parents, preachers, ‘and educators. 
For the price of the largest contribution to the Community Chest, or 
to the church, or equipment to a school, the child sees lawbreakers ac- 
corded the full regalia of respectabiilty i in the community. 

Against this glamor, the comparatively dull existence of an honest, 
hard-working citizen seems drab, indeed, to the impressionable mind 
of a teen-ager. That mind is still open to impression and formula- 
tion, and an easy buck all too easily becomes a shining symbol of suc- 
cess, the quickest road to success. And why not, if the parent, the 
church, the school, and the public officials of the community tolerate 
that kind of people? Why not? 

80693—56——2 
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Bear in mind that essentially we human beings are imitators. As 
parents, as ministers of the gospel, and as educators, we seek to read 
into our children the imitation of their elders. Hopefully, we en- 
deavor to make of them the images of their more respectable elders, 
but we forget all too frequently that they also can imitate their more 
disreputable elders who all too often are the richest and most powerful 
people in the community because we allow them to be. 

This is no religious crusade, this theory held by the Journal, it is 
a theory based on observation. Consider, for instance, what we have 
observed. 

Anyone who ever has had the occasion to study the characteristics of 
the gangster knows that he is named aptly. The gangster runs in 
numbers, always with a gang. The bigger he gets the more body- 
guards he needs. The gangster fancies himself a lady’s man, and his 
morals in that direction are nil. He fancies himself a tough guy, 
an expert with a gun or any other weapon that gives him an advantage 
over any other human being. 

Take a look at the most recent record of so-called juvenile delin- 
quency in St. Louis and St. Louis County. The youngsters who have 
committed major crimes have run in gangs. The exhibit no re- 
gard for decency or human life or limb. They fancy themselves 
tough guys and they, too, rely upon guns and chains and blackjacks 
and anything else that gives them an advantage over another human 
being. 

Whom are they imitating? Certainly not the parent in most cases, 
certainly not the minister of the Gospel and the schoolteachers. 

To us it is prima facie evidence that here is a community, a vast 
community spreading all over two sides of the Mississippi River for 
miles on either side, that offers to the teen-ager the lure of organized 
crime. We would say it is true of any other community, experiencing 
modern so-called juvenile delinquency. And it is not breeding juve- 
nile crime, it is breeding adult crime committed by juveniles, most of 
whom are in those dangerous years between the ages of 17 and 21, 
the years during which the community seemingly forgets those kids 
are in existence. 

There is nothing juvenile about murder or mayhem or sexual as- 
sault. These so-called juvenile delinquents are operating from minds 
grown adult through the sordid examples set by adults—either 
through practice or tolerance of organized crime. 

We are reminded of what Federal Judge Fred Wham of the east- 
ern district of Illinois said as he imposed a recent penalty. The judge 
said : 

* * * children cannot be expected to lead proper lives when they see adults 
violating the laws. You need not think you can fool the young people by your 
actions. I am not necessarily saying all of this to you but I am saying it about 
the system and you cannot expect children to be any better than grown folks. 

Judge Wham’s observation, you may note, follows along with what 
we hold at the Journal. What he said reminds us of the late twenties 
when organized gangsters roamed the streets of this community on 
both sides of the river at will molesting citizens and muscling in on 
small business when they were not running liquor. It reminds us 
of today when gangsters are muscling in on legitimate businesses and 
flouting the law, or we should say, being allowed by the community 
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to flout the law. We are speaking, again, of the community on both 
sides of the river. 

We are mindful of the travesty most recently pulled in this com- 
munity. Just across the river, northeast of here, is a settlement of 
4 or 5 palatial homes which we, in the Journal, have termed “hoodlum 
village.” ‘These homes are owned and occupied by gangsters. In 
the middle of that layout, the gangsters are fashioning an island which 
is to be surrounded by a deep moat. 

The neighbors, of course, are fearful that the ultimate development 
will be a gambling casino. 

The reason given by the gangster supervising that job is that he 
is going to construct a clubhouse on that island for his teen-ager son. 

Those gangsters, gentlemen, operate on both sides of the river. 
They are as well known to the public officials as they are to the teen- 
agers of this community, one of whom recently replied to a question 
as to whether he knew Frank “Buster” Wortman, the gang leader and 
ally of the Chicago Capone gang: “ ‘Buster,’ he is the most.” 

That kid was under arrest at the time and the member of a teen-age 
gang. Another youngster boasted as he was picked up by the police, 
“*Buster’ will get me out.” I might add that “Buster” did not. 

This situation cannot be confined to any one city, and neither St. 
Louis nor East St. Louis, nor any other city in this area. It involves 
counties and townships and unincorporated areas as well. 

The increase in so-called juvenile delinquency, and again we want 
to emphasize “so-called,” is obviously St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
It is obvious in St. Clair and Madison Counties in Illinois, although 
there are public officials who have denied it despite proof to the 
contrary to be found in their own records. 

Yet this community as has been the case apparently everywhere 
your committee has held hearings is wringing its hands in the midst 
of another violent outbreak of major crimes committed by youth. 
The trouble is, as we see it, is that the community has not been doing 
enough wringing of hands and registering of enough protests over 
the continued torrents of organized crime, in our books the prime 
breeder of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Duitfey, there are many comments I would 
like to make upon your excellent statement, but time does not allow 
for that. You have been of great benefit to this committee in coming 
here today and giving us your experience and observation and views. 

Some of us have often said, I, myself having used the term, there 
is too much wringing of hands and not enough taking off of coats and 
getting to work on it. What seems important to me, among the many 
important things that you have said is that people have to get to 
work and do things and that, after all, law violation whether it 
be adult-law violation or youth-law violation, is a local community 
responsibility ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Durrey. That is right. 

Senator Hennrnes. We can pass all of the laws that have ever 
been passed and we enact all of the laws that have been passed, but it 
takes a great deal more than law and law enforcement to keep this 
lamentable condition within some degree of control. 

Mr. Durrey. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. We know that since the beginning of time, peo- 
ple have violated the law, people have violated God’s law and violated 
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man’s law. But the United States certainly cannot afford the menee 
can it, of having their young people going beserk, being in trouble 
with the law, whether they actually get on the police blotter, whether 
they are actually put in jail, reformatories, or penal penitentiaries. 

I happen to be a member of the Senate Committee on National 
Penitentiaries, and I have visited many, many reformatories and State 
prisons and have seen great waste of human life in these institutions. 
And when you look over the records sometimes in the penal insti- 
tutions, you find that it started way back in a vast number of cases. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much for being with us this 
morning, Mr. Duffey. 

Counsel has suggested that we might take a 10-minute recess. The 
committee will stand in temporary recess to reconvene at 11: 10. 

(A 10-minute recess was taken.) 

Senator Hennrnes. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you call the next witness, please ? 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Arthur E. Prell, professor, department of sociology 
and anthropology, Washington University. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Prell, we are very glad to have you here 
today and appreciate your coming and giving us the benefit of your 
views and your experience. 

You may proceed, sir, in any way that you please, either reading 
from a prepared statement or speaking extemporaneously. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR E. PRELL, PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Prety. At the present time, it looks like I am only going to con- 
tribute a profession of ignorance to the problem of delinquency. How- 
ever, with that in mind I would like to proceed with a part of a pre- 
pared statement and then such other statements as I have. 

Probably, there is no other problem that I can think of at the present 
time, which can get more American people excited than delinquency 
as it has been said here before. 

From a sociologist’s point of view, of course, it looks like, at least 
to us, that part of the problem stems from the general changing 
social system. I see your sociologist smiling in agreement with you— 
at least I hope in part. 

The American society has changed immensely in the last 50 years 
and the resulting change has brought about certain acute social prob- 
lems of which devious usual behavior is only one. 

The problem, as we see it in terms of the St. Louis area, is whether 
or not we have any increase in this area. I presently can say I do not 
know, I have no way of knowing. In fact, I can find no statistics at 
all in this area to warrant a decision one way or another. 

I think the miracle, though, of our modern times really is the fact 
that out of the 20 million young people between the ages where we 
generally think of as delinquents occurring, that less one-quarter of 
1 percent of those ever arrive in the juvenile courts themselves. I think 
sometimes we fail to give credit to the fact that we are dealing with 
a very small group of children, and that these people, in terms of 
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their delinquency, only a very small part of the delinquency could be 
called serious delinquency. 

I am sure that the testimony you will hear today, as it develops 
today and tomorrow, by very interested and intelligent people, will 
point to the American family as has already been pointed to in some 
ways, the lack of religious training, and so forth, and specific instances 
where social change where the conditions of modern life have resulted 
in delinquency. 

While it is true the traditional family has changed in the United 
States, in fact, the days of children being seen and not heard, knowing 
their place, has long passed, but I personally see no way in which we 
can go back to some of these previous conditions which was sup- 
posedly the answer to these problems. In fact, I think human memo- 
ries are too short to remember that some of the problems were a few 
years ago. I, personally, know of no simple, singular thing that we 
can do to denalien the so-called ills of our society. 

There are many things that we can do to reduce them and to make 
living with them less difficult. As has been pointed out already, by 
you and others here, delinquency has come to mean all things to all 
people. The fact is, I can honestly say I cannot define the term “de- 
linquency.” I have no idea what people mean by the word. 

Almost every normal child under certain critical circumstances 
might be thought of as a delinquent. 

Just as an analysis, I have some figures here, statistics which we 
have already had challenged in terms of statistics. 

Twenty percent of the cases appearing in all the juvenile courts of 
the United States appear for acts of carelessness or mischievousness. 
About 23 percent are referred for running away, truancy. Well, I 
assume that our concern is not with these particular cases. Rather, 
we are concerned with the 40 percent who are referred for all kinds 
of theft, 11 percent referred roughly for traffic violations and 4 percent 
for sex offenses, injury to persons, assaults. There are also 2 percent 
which fall into the miscellaneous category, whatever miscellaneous 
crime is. 

Actually, what we get down to is that we are dealing with 6 percent 
of the total cases referred to the courts. There are 65,000 juveniles 
referred to the courts of the United States, at least 206 courts that have 
reported which means we are really dealing with 3,900 delinquents 
who have committed what we would call various offenses. 

This is 3,900 out of some 2,400,000 children who live in these areas 
where these 3,900 various offenses occurred. 

Regardless of the number of cases, and I hope we agree that the 
number is quite small, the concern has been shown over what is termed 
increase in offenses and there has been an increase, as far as we can see. 

I would not argue with the police department’s report in St. Louis 
that there has been an 8 percent increase. 

I notice that one of the witnesses testified to the fact that the figure 
might be high or might be low, he was not quite sure. 

I would add that if he would require the violation of the curfew act 
as delinquency acts he might get entirely different figures and come 
up to the national average of around 13 percent or more. 

Mr. Bosro. Mr. Prell, I notice in the newspaper they had a clipping 
that there had been a 26 percent increase in juvenile delinquency in 
the St. Louis area, and yet some of the testimony this morning has 
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been that there has been a 7 or 8 percent increase. Is that a matter 
of statistic keeping, or 

Mr. Preti. Well, as somewhat of a statistician, I can only say, 
“you name the subject, and I can get the statistics to lie for you, if 
you want them to.” 

I do not know what basis these statistics have been selected on. 
And no figure for St. Louis is going to mean much because we do 
deal at the time with the regional problem. You cannot get any 
figures out of the county. There are so many municipalities and their 
recordkeeping is rather poor, and you just cannot get the statistics 
together. 

I should apologize only in the sense that I have been here onl 
roughly a year. I have been here since early in 1948, just got bac 
here in the university and I have spent about 6 of these months of the 
last year trying to get a a of delinquency over this area by visit- 
ing various agencies and sending students out, under the disguise of 
interested citizens. We have not been able to get any semblance of 
what is the problem, how much of it there is, and to what degree can 
we say that the problem exists in one community or not. 

Mobility, as 1 am sure any sociologist would agree, is a major factor 
today. A boy, living in the county, can jump in an automobile and 
be in the center of the city, commit a delinquent act and be out and 
back like an angel in his mother’s arms, as he usually is. You have 
the mobility problem where the place of the occurrence of a juvenile 
offense has no relation to that area. What you have to do is get back 
to a geographical area where you can get some idea of it, even a rea- 
sonable idea. I do not know where these statistics come from that 

ou got. 
' Mr. Boso. I think it was in the Globe-Democrat of June 6, according 
to police department records. 

Mr. Prevx. That is interesting because the police department says 
that 8 and the Globe-Democrat interprets it as 26. I donot know why 
the difference occurs. 

The serious nature of the unlawful acts, I think, has been increasin 
in this area. The problems, though, of modern youth—at least, 
would like to put it in words of their defense: That is, I think the 
modern youth is a more mature, more intelligent, better informed and, 





in general, a more sophisticated young person than his counterpart of 


20 or 50 years ago. As a consequence, he also sees through some of 
the fabrications of society earlier than his counterpart. He, for in- 
stance, if I might put it this way, learns not to believe Santa Claus 
earlier than some of his parents learned and, as a result, he also sees 


through some of the other fabrications of society about. mare and so: 


forth, which was pointed out by Mr. Duffey of the Journal. And it is 
true, some of this is going to affect the fact that they are going to be- 


come realistic, if I may use the word, about some of the values and the: 


social system than was true years ago. 

Focusing on St. Louis, though, if I may, and I again apologize for 
the fact I have only been here a short time and this is in my observa- 
tion in about 9 months of kind of sniffing around the area, there has 
been—I am not sure myself, but it looks like from the record a real 


increase and serious delinquency. By serious acts, I am referring to: 
the felonies. The statistics that have been published are incomplete 
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for the metropolitan area and some reports are even incorrect as we 
have just mentioned here. 

I am not convinced that the local problem here in the area is not a 
combination of a general, slight increase, which is more or less normal. 
I might add in combination with a general increase in police activity 
which has been stimulated by a very act of press lately. By this, I do 
not mean to criticize either the press or the police. On the contrary, I 
think the city police, and I specifically mention city, are doing an ex- 
cellent job and doing everything in their power to work with the prob- 
lem as they see it. The newspapers, likewise, can only be commended, 
in my eyes, for creating some interest on the part of the public in this 
problem. 

The problem is not new, I might add. It is the interest that is new. 
Criminologists and sociologists have had this one now for about 50 
years on the record. I am afraid this interest by the citizenry of this 
area is going to be short-lived, that after the sensationalism dies down, 
I assume that everything will return to normal until some new boy 
grabs a gun and shoots another storekeeper and off we go again. 

However, this does not change the fact that I think we should make 
the fact quite clear in this area. I think that we could create a crime 
wave in the mind of the public very easily. I would suggest we use 
the newspapers if we wish to accomplish this. All we would have to do 
would be to publish crimes known to the police, the daily total on a 
box score in the front page of the newspaper with the proper editorial 
comment and you would have the general public in this area up in 
arms. By this, I am trying to get at the fact that the general public 
has no idea about what amount of crime exists in their community. 
They never know. And, if you ever inform them of the truth they 
would be shocked. The fact is that what has happened is that a delin- 

uency has come into the spotlight and they are now learning the truth 
for the first time, and it is rather an unpleasant fact for them to learn. 

I also, from a sociological point of view, would like to add just a few 
comments which are general and not specific. 

However, I think they may focus the problem for you—at least they 
do for me. 

I would be surprised, for instance, if the increased rate of delin- 
quency, the rate per thousand children has changed much in this area 
in the last 10 years or so. For example, St. Louis County has had a 
population increase by a 1956 Bureau of Census estimate, of around 
40 percent. Therefore, I, as a sociologist, would expect, in other 
words I would predict the fact, that in gross numbers there will be 
a 40-percent increase at least in delinquency in the county. If there 
isn’t, then the county is ahead of itself and not even average in terms 
of the rate it should expect. 

On the other hand, this rate might change, too, as the rate per thou- 
sand does vary slightly from year to year. Now St. Louis City and 
County both should, for instance, expect and, in fact, they must have 
an increase in delinquency. If they don’t have, then all of the rest of 
cur statistics backing up criminology are wrong. 

In that respect, this is what I mean. Missouri, and specifically 
St. Louis metropolitan area, has been going under quite a bit of social 
change. New populations have been moving in. The predominant 
movement has been from the southern part of the United States, fur- 
their south than Missouri. That area, and FBI uniform crime reports 
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will back me up, has a higher natural crime rate and I use the word 
“natural” in the full meaning—than does this area. When these peo- 

ple migrate to this area, they bring with them, at least for a period of 
time until they are integrated in the community, their crime rates. 

Now, therefore, with the new population movements, we know this is 
true. We know the general area is growing, not growing from just 
the birth rate and low ering death rate, but also from people moving 
into the area. Now you can only expect a natural increase in the 
criminal rate in this area. 

This fact, a lot of people will think is deterministic. All I can say 
to that is Iam very sorry if you do not like those kind of statistics, but 
they are what they are and they are there for anyone to see. 

In summary, I would like to say, as far as the local situation is 
concerned, that first the problem of delinquency is partly a reaction 
of our changing society. I do not think we can do much about put- 
ting a monkey wrench on the social system and trying to bend it back 
to what it was once before. Second, there appears to be from the 
meager statistics available some slight increase in the serious offenses. 
I think that with the meager statistics we have, we can hypothesize, 
that such a case does exist. 

Third, I would also say and what I am trying to say is that St. 
Louis and St. Louis County should have expected a slight increase 
in some of these offenses, and, in fact, in some of the serious offense 
categories, which again are characteristic of some of the groups mov- 
ing to this area. 

I know someone will come back and say that all of the children 
arrested were born in St. Louis and how do you account for that. 
But I am not trying to give answers, I am trying to draw a picture 
here. 

Mr. Boro. Let me ask you this one question. 

You say we should expect this increase because of the moving in 
of the population—we know it is coming. Can you make a recom- 
mendation as to what might be done to forestall this increase? 

Mr. Pret. Well, in a way; yes. The very first thing that I think 
has to be done in any area before you arrive at a policy decision, is 
that you need some research to decide what your policy should be. 
I think that the community has to face the responsibility of paying 
for a reasonably good job of investigating the causes, the conditions 
of the acts, what type of people we are getting, what services do they 
need. I can go on like this for a half hour because we do not know 
the answer. I cannot say that if we do one thing, we are going to 
reduce delinquency. The fact is, as the man very carefully pointed | 
cut, the city is active in increasing recreational facilities and things of | 
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that sort. Now, experience in ‘Chicago, Los Angeles and various 
other cities in the United States has indicated that any time you begin 
a program in the community that is going to take up the spare time 
of the young people, then you have given them less time to get into 
trouble. So, any program is going to have some effect. It may not 
be the cure, but it is taking up some of his time. Any time that you 
begin to work in this direction, it is going to affect the rate. 

Now, Chicago a few years ago found that by building settlement 
houses, play grounds, getting church activities, all of these things did 
affect the crime juvenile delinquency rate. 
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I am sure that if we want to go off in a rather shotgun method, 
pulling in every direction, starting programs up, we will affect the 
rate. We will be very happy with this changing rate, we will all 
say, “well, we did a good job,” then we will go back home and the 
rate will return to where it was. 

Mr. Boso. Generally, in places where an outbreak like this occurs, 
everyone begins to scream for more recreation and more swimming 
pools and programs like that. Can’t research be done to determine 
what programs are needed ? 

Mr. Pret. Yes, sir. Again research is only a tool. All we can do 
with the research findings is to say to you that the problem looks like, 
if you do some work in one area, you can bring about effective dollar 
value—— 

Senator Hennrnas. Professor Prell, may I make this inquiry? You 
suggest research with relation to what, in particular terms of pro- 
grams? Do you mean recreation, youth agencies? We know we need 
those things. I think we take that as being self-evident, together with 
an effective police department, of course, and the combined efforts of 
many people. Now, just what sort of research do you have in mind? 

Mr. Preuu. The first research I would do if I were in the unusual 

osition of making decisions, would be to find out just what the prob- 
em is. I might add that from the testimony we have had here so 
far, and I am sorry I won’t be able to stay and listen to all of it, it 
seems that none of us know what we are talking about. I agree with 
this; I do not know what I am talking about when it comes to de- 
linquency. I do not know what we are talking about. There has been 
general agreement that as far as delinquency rates go, we do not know 
how much delinquency there is. 

In a sense, the subcommittee is in a unique position of studying 
something which none of us know what we are talking about. I think 
the first research which has to be done is to define this problem: Who 
are we talking about, what are the statistics on this particular prob- 
lem? I have found, in a study we have been doing for the county 
court we cannot even get records out of some of the municipalities 
in the county to find out what their problem is in the area. Now, when 
you cannot even get the statistics, how do you know what kind of a 
problem exists? 

Once we find out how large the problem is and the scope of it, its 
general characteristics, then you might say to yourself: “Well, what 
are these characteristics related to?” 

Senator Hennines. Don’t we recognize, most of us, at least, it is a 
large problem in dimension and scope ? 

Mr. Pret. Yes; but I do not see where this solves the problem. 

Senator Hennines. It does not solve it, of course, but it certainly 
does not mean, does it, that we should avoid the gathering of any 
statistics before we begin to do some of the things that seem self- 
evident ? 

Mr. Prevx. Well, sir, I am not sure that these things are all self- 
evident. 

Senator Hennes. I do not mean that all of these things are self- 
evident by any means, but we do know that congested areas, sub- 
standard housing, lack of playgrounds and lack of recreational fa- 
cilities, broken homes, a general spirit of contempt for law and order, 
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whether it is growing on not, exists, and we know we should continue 
to work on the problem, irrespective of statistics, don’t we? We know 
the problem exists, we do not have to know how high the mountain 
is. 

Mr. Preity. It would be very poor planning to start up that moun- 
tain without knowing what you are getting into. 

Senator Hennrnos. That may have been an ill-chosen analogy. We 
may not ever climb over it, but we are trying to go as far as we can, 
aren’t we? 

Mr. Preti. Yes; and I think what I am trying to say, in terms of 
research are, all we have to do is define what the problems are and what 
we are doing. This does not mean we should stop programs under 
way. 

Senator Hennrnes. We are dealing partially with young people in 
trouble, aren’t we? 

Mr. Prewu. Yes. 

Senator Hennrnes. I prefer that to juvenile delinquency. I have 
never liked that term but it is a name that is more generally under- 
stood and accepted. Young people get into trouble in one way or 
another, and for a variety of reasons, and the backwash of it is 
vested upon the community, it is vested upon the citizens and their 
personal safety and their lives as well as their property. 

Now, those things we know, don’t we, Professor Prell? 

Mr. Preti. Yes; we know them. 

Senator Hennines. Because it has always been true, to some extent ? 

Mr. Prey. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. Now, granted I have always taken the posi- 
tion, too, in 4 years of membership on this subcommittee and having 
conducted and attended many of these hearings that we are not 
going to leave here tomorrow evening with the problem solved, and 
tell Mayor Tucker that we suggest this and tell the officials in St. 
Louis County that we suggest that. It is a community problem every- 
where that we have been and we have been to many small communities 
as well as some of the larger cities such as Boston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Washington, D. C., among others. Every- 
where is is a problem. 

Therefore, I do not quite understand what you mean by saying that 
we must first understand what we are dealing with. We know, by 
evidence, by the facts, that the problem exists and we know that 
there must be some solution if people of good will are willing to get 
down and work and do something that may help us. 

Mr. Pret. I think, from the sociologists’ point of view, speaking 
as a professional—interested in criminology now for some 8 years 
or so—what I am trying to say quite simply is this: I do not know 
of any program or a so-called trained individual in this area that 
would guarantee you any reduction in delinquency no matter what 
program you started. 

Senator Hennrnos. I do not think we need guarantees. 

Mr. Pretu. No; but this is the point. 

Senator Hennrinos. I do not think that is the purpose, Professor 
Prell, of this inquiry. 

Mr. Pretu. Well, if you want to start a community program involv- 
ing expenditure of funds without knowing whether or not this pro- 
gram may or may not work, I have no objection to this if the public 
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is rich enough and the community financially able to carry on the 
program. However, I think many of our communities are limited 
in their funds and resources and it would be much better to spend at 
least a few months looking into the problem, to find out whether or 
not the program the community has chosen to undertake has any 
meaning in relation to this problem. 

This has been true in many communities that I can think of, again 
naming the three I named before, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Boston, 
where after a slight investigation, they Tania out that it was not 
necessary to put out, and I use quotes around the word “goon squads” 
of the polic to beat up on the young hoodlums. They found out a 
few effective programs did reduce the crime problems in some of these 
areas of the city, especially where they had the “Spanish-American 
gang.” They found they could deal with these groups. 

Now, of course, it has taken a long time. After a couple of years’ 
work they are still making slow headway, but they are making head- 
way. I a not think they would have found this out without doing 
the simplest and, actually, the most inexpensive part of a program, 
trying to find a program in terms of rational approach, finding what 
can be done and should be done and viewing the knowledge that exists, 
finding out who the children are we are dealing with—the young peo- 
ple if you want—what their ages are, where they live, what their back- 
grounds are. We have had cases in this area, anywhere from what 
you might call our upper, upper class, down to the economic class, or 
social economic class. 

So the point is, no one program or group of programs can possibly 
reach all of these people. 

Senator Henninos. Yours is not, I take it, Professor Prell, the 
counsel of despair; is it? 

Mr. Prexu. Not at all. 

Senator Hennines. Nor do you think we should abide further 
studies and statistical data before we try to do something 

Mr. Preeti. No; I am advocating, as I said 

Senator Henninos. By mobilizing a community into action, not 
that this community has not been mobilized for a long time. But 
we do know, we assume, at least, because we have found it in many, 
many cities throughout the country, that many of the agencies such 
as the Boy Scouts, Big Brothers, the YMCA or the YMHA and such 
things as that, and the playgrounds, organized playgrounds, do not 
reach out and get the boys who need their services most because those 
youngsters generally do not go to these places. 

Mr. Prey. Yet at the same time, those agencies do result in some 
decrease in delinquency in an area where they are. 

My point still is, this does not give us any way of approaching the 
problem. In other words, I would hate to see the medical profession 
approach a new disease the same way we have approached this prob- 
lem, with a shotgun. 

Senator Hennrnos. Is not the medical profession approaching can- 
cer by trying this and trying that and spending—— 

Mr. Pretu. Yes; but only after adequate research. 

Senator Hennines. But we hope to believe that progress is being 
made. 

Mr. Prez. Yes; but after very careful and controlled research has 
been done in the area. They know their problem. 
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Senator Henninas. They know it exists but they do not know what 
it is. 

Mr. Pret. We are in the same boat; aren’t we? 

Senator Henninos. I think we can agree upon that. 

Mr. Preuu. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. But just because they do not know the intricate 
nature of the problem, to use cancer as an example, it does not mean 
that they are waiting now for further statistics and further studies. 
The scientists, the medical profession, the research technicians, and 
others, are trying this and trying that and trying the other things. 

Mr. Prevt. On what! 

Senator Hennines. If one does not work, the other might. 

Mr. Pret. And on what are they trying this? They are trying 
this on cancer. They have defined cancer, they know what it is, they 
know the symptoms, they know at least its definition, they can recog- 
nize it when they see it. I am only asking, sir, that we do that. Iam 
not asking that we do anything more than define what it is we are 
working with, how big it is, how fast it grows, its nature, its charac- 
teristics. At this point, we have not done that and there is no agency 
that I know of that is doing this job in any effective way. 

Senator Hennrines. What would you suggest, sir? 

Mr. Preity. In what respect, finding it out ? 

Senator Hennings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewu. I repeat myself: An adequate research program into 
the nature of the problem. 

Senator Hennrneas. Well, that is one thing this committee is trying 
to do, perhaps, feebly ; but I hope not feebly, and I hope not altogether 
ineflectively. 

Mr. Preity. And I am hoping eventually that one of the recom- 
mendations of the committee will be that a more intense research may 
be necessary to determine some of the specific programs which may 
result in the reduction of delinquency. 

Senator Hennines. Have you anything further, Professor Prell? 

Mr. Pret. No; that is about it for me. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Borgo. I have just 1 or 2, Senator: 

You mentioned that in the St. Louis area, particularly in the county, 
you have sent people to get the statistics and that the statistics were 
unavailable. Why aren’t they available to you? 

Mr. Pretui. Generally, for two reasons. Either statistics are not 
kept officially, or the records, themselves, are not open to the inter- 
ested parties to investigate. Tn those cases, we have had some luck 
in the better organized and larger communities. They have been very 
cooperative, but some of the smaller areas, the outlying areas, north 
and south, and even due west, we have found it very difficult to get 
any estimate of the number of cases that are occurring in the area; 
not only the actual arrests that result in being referred to the juvenile 
court, but also the actual contact of the police, how much trouble they 
are havi ing. 

We are tr ying to get some idea of how big a problem we have in 


the county, and we have been unable to get even that field of the 
problem. 
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Senator Henntnos. I think I can assure you that everywhere in the 
country they are having trouble. With respect to the height of the 
mountain, it is there everywhere. 

Mr. Boso. In the handling of these youngsters in the county, you 
mentioned you do not know how many come to the attention of the 
police. Do you have any observation as to whether the police in the 
county handle them, themselves, and do not refer them to the courts? 

Mr. Pretu. It was pointed out that we have an awful lot of mu- 
nicipalities in this county and it is very difficult to generalize to any one 
group of them. I would say this, they range all the way from those 
which never refer a case any further than their own local police de- 
partment, which they handle, themselves, completely to communities 
which do a very effective job and refer those cases, when required, 
on to the juvenile court for attention. But, in general, from some of 
the rates which we have been developing, we know that some of the 
communities cannot possibly be reporting all of their cases, because the 
rates just are not there, and there should be, obviously, some contact 
of the police with the boys, some referrals over a course of 5 or 6 
years to the juvenile court and some of these areas actually indicate 
none at all. 

Mr. Boxo. So the police department in those areas handle them, 
themselves ? 

Mr. Pretu. A great deal. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that probably most of our serious de- 
linquents have come to the attention of the police, maybe 5 or 6 times 
before they are ever referred to the juvenile court? 

Mr. Preity. Quite often. Quite often, you will find a pattern where 
a boy will have a series of 3 or 4 or 5 contacts with the police matters 
and, eventually, of course, this particular boy ends up as a serious 
offender. 

This, again, is not a generalized pattern. I cannot say all of those 
who end up in juvenile court have had offenses, have had a long his- 
tory; but it is true that probably more than you would expect do. 
There has been a long history of what you might call subtle delin- 
quency, if you want to use the word, where they keep getting in 
trouble around the area, school problems, home problems, community 
problems, and, eventually, break out in a first-class — 

Mr. Bozo. You have been working with the juvenile court in mak- 
ing your studies, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prewu. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Among those referred to the juvenile court, how many 
of those are dealt with properly ? 

Mr. Pretx. Well that, oF course 

Mr. Boso. It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Preity. Yes, and you have asked me a very difficult question 
because it covers many judges over many years, and it varies with the 
men in office and with the tenure of the times more or less. 

I would say right now, from my own experience with maybe 6 or 9 
juvenile courts in different parts of the United States, and this court 
here, that I do not think that I have seen a finer court, at least for 
this session that has just ended, than what is presently in St. Louis 
County. I think that the judge in charge was an unusual man who 
really gave unusual attention to the job—I do not know what his 
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successor will be like—and I was very sorry to see this man leave 
office, in the sense that he rotates out of juvenile court. 

I think the time has come when the county must face the fact that 
they need a full-time juvenile judge and juvenile court with the proper 
facilities attached to it instead of a rotating system where a man 
loses contact and where a boy, who comes in 6 months later, is not 
recognized or the conversation that took place is not remembered. All 
he has is the case history to come back to. 

Senator Hennines. I do not want to argue with you, Professor 
Prell, but to come back to the point, don’t you believe that the judge, 
of whom you speak so highly and I am sure properly so, knew what he 
was dealing with, irrespective of the full-scale study having been made 
statistically ? 

Mr. Pre.u. Senator, the word “statistics” seems to bother you in 
some way. We will talk about that some time. 

Senator Hennrines. It does not bother me, but we know that sta- 
tistics do vary. 

Mr. Prexy. Yes, that is true. Statistics, as I pointed out, can be 
made to prove any argument. We can only hope the men working 
with them report what they truly see. 

I think, in fact, that the judge in this particular case—we came to- 

ether—indicated that he was concerned over the fact that he did not 
snow to some degree, some of the problems he was facing, to get some 
idea of the immensity of the problem. I do not know, I cannot speak 
for him. I am sure he will be here later and you can ask him 
specifically. 

Senator Henninos. Yes, he will be here. 

Mr. Preity. But I would assume that part of the problem is that 
these men sometimes do not know, and there is no way for them to 
know, just the nature of these problems in terms of their scope and 
immensities. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much, Professor Prell, for 
coming here and giving us the benefit of your important views on this 
matter. 

Mr. Pretu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Henninos. Would you call the next witness, please, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Bozo. Judge David Murphy, circuit judge of St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Hennines. Judge Murphy, we are very happy to welcome 
you here. You and I have neighbored in the vinegaed for a good 
many years in the criminal courts building as prosecutors, assistant 
circuit attorneys, and you have since become judge of the juvenile 
court. 

You may proceed, if you will, in any way that you desire, either 
reading from a statement or just sitting here and talking. 

Judge Murpuy. Senator, I promise to be your shortest witness. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDGE DAVID MURPHY, CIRCUIT JUDGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Judge MurrHy. I have heard a lot of things here this morning that 
were rather interesting. Of course, you know we get them after 
everybody is through. They have been through the police, they have 
been through the probation officer, and then they hit the courts. 
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To me, the one answer is the lack of proper parental supervision. 
When I say proper, I mean both parents; I do not mean the step- 
mother or stepfather, because it stems from broken homes. We pick 
up file after file and that is indicated. 

It is further indicated that these kids today do not go to church. 
You will pick up a file and they will give you their religion: church, 
none. Sometimes they will give you the church and not the religion 
but they never know what the church is. 

I was interested to know something about the statistics. There 
seems to be a quarrel here between the Tawyer for the committee and, 
1 think, the Globe. I would like to toss out a little figure of about 20 
percent. Now, those are cases that come to us. 

Senator Henninos. That is 20-percent increase ? 

Judge Murrny. That is correct. 

Senator HenNrnGs. Over what period of time? 

Judge Murreny. As of the first 6 months of this year. 

Senator Hennineos. As against last year? 

Judge Murrny. That is correct. 

Senator HenninGs. A 20-percent increase reaching the courts ? 

Judge Murreuy. That is correct. 

Now, the very case that brings this committee here, we might term 
the “O’Fallon Park case.” Supervision, on the corner. She would 
not get in a car because there were too many boys—there were 6— 
but waited on that very same corner until these 2 boys came back, 
when she got in. Now, a child should not be out that late on a school 
night. She was picked up at 10:30. 

That is about all I have to say unless you have some questions. 

Senator Hennines. How do you feel the curfew law has been work- 
ing, in the light of the statistical increase of 20 percent as against last 
year? 

Judge Murrey. We do not get a great deal—we do not get any 
curfews, you see, they go to the police courts. 

Senator Hennines. I understand that. But as the facts exist, 
Judge, what do you think of it in view of the increase of 20 percent ¢ 
I am not here to say that the curfew may not be a good thing but in 
spite of the curfew law, you have an increase of 20 percent over last 
year. 

Judge Mureny. Well, that would tend to indicate the curfew law 
does not help. 

Senator Hennines. Well, it might not; there may be other factors. 

Judge Murrny. That is right. It is a good law, unquestionably. 

Senator Henntnos. Have you some questions for the judge? 

Mr. Boro. Yes; I have 1 or 2. Judge, what is your feeling on the 
rotation system in the juvenile court .n St. Louis and St. Louis County ? 

Judge Murruy. You mean the rotation of the judges? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Judge Mureny. I think itisa goodthing. We had a judge who was 
here quite a while and the social workers thought it was a fine idea to 
have a permanent judge. However, they threw up their arms and 
said: “No, let’s rotate.” I think you get different ideas with different 
judges. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have a staff specifically designed, a probation 
staff and an investigation staff ? 

Judge Murpuy. Yes. 
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Mr. Boro. That is a continuing body that goes on and on? 

Judge Mureny. That is correct. 

Senator Henninos.. Judge, when you and I were working together 
some 24 years ago—I am afraid it has been that long—in the Municipal 
Court Building, I can recall that the house of detention, to me, was 
always, not only a depressing, but a very shocking sight, seeing the 
children hanging on the windows and crowded in the area there. 
Have there been any improvements made? 

Judge Murrny. None. It is a bad environment. Of course, it is 
under the new bond issue. 

Senator Henninos. It should not be next to the city jail in the first 
place, should it? 

Judge Murrny. It should not be. 

Mr. Boro. This 20 percent increase in court cases that you have had, 
would you attribute that to increased police activity ? 

Judge Murpuy. I did not say court cases. 

Mr. Boro. Referrals to the court. 

Judge Murrnuy. Of course, a lot of them we do not get into court. 
a are handled by the probation officers on a sort of an unofficial 

asis. 

Mr. Boso. But there are those who are referred to the court by the 
rolice ? 

Judge Mureny. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you say that was due to an increase in delinquency 
or an increase in police activity ? 

Judge Murpuy. Well, that is pretty hard to say. Surely, an in- 
crease in delinquency. 

Mr. Bozo. I mean, it might have been the problem was there but 
they just weren’t being picked up until the more violent forms 
occurred ? 

Judge Murruy. The police have no hesitancy in picking people up, 
believe me. : 

Senator Hennines. We think, Mr. Counsel, we have an excellent 
police force in this city. I have had considerable experience with 
them, and as Judge Murphy says, the increase could be attributed to a 
number of things, not necessarily one or the other, but certainly not an 
increase in police activity—I suggest. 

Judge Mureny. No, I think they are ever alert. 

Senator Hennrnos. I doubt that there has been any increase in 
police activity. 

Judge Murpuy. I do not think so. 

Senator Henntines. I think they have constantly been working on 
these problems. 

Judge Murrny. Of course, with the number of automobiles on the 
streets today, even the speeding cases are listed as delinquency. I told 
them to change it when it hits court and make it a traffic violation, 
because in later years these records show up against these kids, most 
of whom turn out to be very fine citizens. 

Mr. Boro. Well, in St. Louis and in Missouri, are there adequate 
places to send children who are committed ? 

Judge Murruy. Oh, yes. A few weeks or a few months ago, they 
claimed to be a little crowded in Missouri Hills. But I would say 
now we probably now have 40 vacancies up there, and we sent most 
of the kids up there. 
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Mr. Bono. Well, if you have a very seriously, emotionally disturbed 
young person, are there adequate facilities in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, or in the State of Missouri, to deal with that type of person ? 

Judge Murruy. I would say, no. 

Senator Hennines. And I would say, too, that we found that to be 
true everywhere, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Are there facilities available at all for treating these cases? 

Judge Murreny. They are available but it is difficult to get them in 
because of their overcrowded condition. 

Mr. Bozo. What disposition would be made of a youngster like that 
in the court? 

Judge Murreny. Well, we would have to struggle along and do the 
best we could until we could get them in. 

Mr. Boro. Would he be kept in the detention home here in St. 
Louis or be sent back to his family ? 

Judge Murrny. Oh, no, to some member of his family. We have 
had success in getting one in on an emergency basis, because he had 
been abandoned on the streets here. The hospital authorities were very 
kind about it. 

Mr. Boso. Suppose you had a youngser 8 or 9 years of age, are there 
facilities to commit those youngsters to in the State of Missouri? 

Judge Mureny. It is pretty difficult. 

Mr. Bozo. But there are instances today of increasingly young de- 
linquents. Isthat not a burden upon the court ¢ 

Judge Murrny. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Boro. I know; I was going through a police file the other day 
and I noticed three youngsters, one, 8 and two, 9, that had been re- 
ferred to the court 11 times between August and, I think, the first of 
October, and no disposition could be made. Every one of them, un- 
fortunately, fit into that category where they did not have a high 
enough I. Q. to get in one place and they were too young to get in 
another. 

It is difficult placing them. 

In some instances, you find a 10- or 12-year-old kid the leader of a 
group and we have a difficult time placing him. They just keep piling 
up and piling up until we have to place them somewhere. 

Mr. Boso. In the court and in the probation department, are there 
adequate probation officers? 

Judge Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. What would be the salary range of probation officers m 
St. Louis? Would you say it would be the national average ? 

Judge Murrny. Well, of course, I do not know what the national 
average is. I would say around, probably, $4,000, maybe a little less or 
a little more. 

Mr. Boro. That is the average probation officer’s salary? And there 
are adequate probation officers assigned to the court ? 

Judge Mureny. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you know what the caseload of a probation officer is? 

Judge Mureny. No, I do not have that. Miss Gorman would be in 
a better position to give that information. 

Senator Henninoes. Judge, I am sure you can tell us a great deal 
more than you have as you have lived with this problem many, many 
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years. It is only because of the limitation of time that we are not 
expanding your testimony. 

Judge MurPry. I am through. 

Senator Hennrines. Thank you very much for coming and giving 
us the benefit of your views. 

Judge Mureuy. Thank you. 

Senator Henninos. Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Rudolph Danstedt, director, Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Danstedt, we are very glad to welcome you 
here today, and appreciate your taking the time to come and give us 
the benefit of your vast experience. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH DANSTEDT, DIRECTOR, SOCIAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Dansrept. Senator Hennings, ladies and gentlemen, one of the 
advantages of coming on later in this particular hearing, is that much 
of what you were going to say has already been said for you. 

I wonder if I could start out by answering one question that was 
raised before ? 

Senator Hennines. We wish you would proceed in your own man- 
ner because, as you know, the purpose of these hearings is for us to learn 
and to have the entire community, indeed learn as much as possible 
about the nature and size of this problem. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Yes, sir. 

Well, the question was raised before as to whether Federal funds 
were needed for the training of personnel in this field, and I think I 
can testify to that fact. I think it was amplified here by both the 
mayor as well as Mr. Kline, who said that they wanted this problem 
taken care of by specialists. 

I can point to a number of agencies in this community where salary 
is a factor in terms of getting adequate personnel. And even if you do 
have the salary to pay, there still is just not enough of the right kind 
ot personnel available. 

think we need to do the same thing in the field of child welfare 
and probation as we have been doing in the medical, health fields, 
and others, and that is to provide money that would attract young 
people to get money and go to college and get training in the field; 
juvenile police fields, welfare fields, and others. 

If for no other reason, just the growth of the child population alone 
is going to need more specialists and experts in that area. 

The other observation I wanted to make and I am sure Dr. Prell 
would agree, that there has been some pretty effective research done 
in this field, as 1 know you are aware of. I point to the research done 
by the Gluecks on measuring juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Henninos. I might say that Professor and Doctor Glueck 
came before us at our hearing in Washington, D. C., when we first 
started these hearings. 

Mr. Danstepr. And I point, also, to some of the research going on 
using some of the Glueck material at New York City Youth Board, 
where I think they are getting some pretty valuable information in 
terms of what it is that brings about this kind of behavior on the 
part of boys and girls. 
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- However, I would be the last one to feel that we could not spend 
more money and time and effort on research. 

The thing I wanted to point is that about a year ago, we made a 
study for the mayor on the juvenile delinquency situation here in 
St. Louis and we came to this conclusion—I am quoting from it: 

While St. Louis has been successful in holding the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency to manageable proportions are compared to other cities, the problem is 
growing nationally and there has been sufficient increase in the number of 
delinquencies coming to the attention of juvenile court to make necessary a 
special program conducted in the interest of delinquency prevention and control. 

We were glad to have had an opportunity to work with both the 
mayor, as well as the county supervisor of the organization of Metro- 
politan Youth Commission, 

I do not have to mention anything about statistics. However, I can 
supply a few from the county. 

We have some indication that in 1955, compared to 1954, the number 
of juvenile court appearances out in the county increased 35 percent. 
However, the absolute figures were still small: 672 to 907. 

And it was brought out by Dr. Prell, I think, very adequately, only 
a relatively small proportion, about 4 percent of the children in this 
area, in the age ranging from 6 to 16, get involved in serious enough 
trouble to come to the attention of the police. I think a lot of us 
constantly need to remind ourselves of the fact that 96 out of 100 
children are not involved in any serious difficulty of any kind. 

I think when we made this particular analysis about a year ago we 
saw about four phases to this juvenile delinquency problem. I know 
the members of this committee have heard this, in somewhat different 
words, but about the same form in a number of places. 

The first, and the most important of these, has to do with factors 
dealing with family living, the communities’ economic and social con- 
ditions, the general atmosphere in a community, opportunities of 
earning a living, problems of racial discrimination, and so forth. 

I am sort of an informal spokesman for the organizations in the 
health, welfare, and recreational field this afternoon and I do not 
see that the organized health, welfare, and recreation services have 
much contribution to make to the character of our basic social insti- 
tutions. I think that is a problem that belongs to the total commu- 
nity, its churches, its government, the attitude and philosophy of 
people in this area. 

Where I think the agencies can make a contribution and I believe 
I am making one, toward prevention and control, of course, are in 
the areas of recreation, social services, child guidance, and so forth, 
the courts, the recreational activities, the juvenile policemen. And 
I think we can point, as both the mayor and Mr. Kline did this morn- 
ing, to some interesting developments that are going on here. 

I think that we can point, as the mayor did, to the $110 million 
bond issue and the substantial amount of money that is being spent 
here. We can point to the corresponding bond issue in the St. Louis 
County this past November. They are going to spend about $2 million 
for parks and playgrounds. 

We can point to the detention home. We can point to the fact 
that the National Probation and Parole Association is coming in 
here, I believe it is next week, to make a study of that whole situa- 
tion and maybe, finally after 35 or 40 years, we may have a different 
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approach for the way in which we handle the detaining of our children 
in the city of St. Louis. 

St. Louis County last fall voted about $800,000 for an intermediate 
correctional facility of some sort, and our particular organization has 
been glad to have the opportunity to be involved in a study of that, 
as to what sort of a correctional facility should they have, between 
sending the child home and sending him off to Booneville. 

We can point to the fact that last fall we had the united fund cam- 
paign which conducted the largest campaign for voluntary funds in 
this community that has ever been done before. They were able to 
set aside something like $100,000 for improvements and extension of 
services over and beyond the regular operating budget. We have 
seen some recreational programs and some mental-health programs 
and, as a result of that, lend much strength. 

I think we have seen also, and this is a positive fact, a real interest 
growing on the part of many citizens throughout St. Louis, and some 
of the more distant areas, in trying to do something about tackling 
their own problems, do a certain amount of bootstrap lifting. Some 
of us in the health, welfare, and recreational field claim some credit 
for that, but I think that in all candor, we recognize that the reshaping 
of the city that is going on, this terrific rebuilding, the highways we 
are putting in, the public-housing projects, the redevelopment proj- 
ects, and so forth, are making people a lot more conscious of the 
characteristics of their neighborhood and the way to prevent blight 
from creeping into those areas. We can point to several areas in the 
city of St. Louis where local citizens and local businessmen are 
tackling some of their own problems, and trying to help themselves. 

There is a great deal more I could say on this, but time is moving 
on, and I want to cut this a little bit short by indicating that a year 
later I think many of us will look at this thing and still have a pretty 
affirmative attitude toward the situation. We are disturbed “an con- 
cerned that there are more boys and girls concerned in trouble, but we 
do not think we have a crisis on our hands. We still think it is 
something we can handle if we are willing to dig in and spend the 
money on it and also devote the man-hours required to it. 

In this study we made several suggestions that we still think have 
pertinence. This refers, I think, in — to docket 12’s interest. We 
said we need some way of more adequately measuring the extent | 
and type of juvenile delinquency. One of the suggestions made was 
that maybe there ought to be a registry of some sort, confidential in : 
character, in which the names aa addresses of every boy and girl 
could be kept, whether in trouble before the police, juvenile court, or 
other agencies. Then, at the end of a certain period of time, we can 
take a look at it and see how many children are involved, where they | 
live and some of the trouble spots throughout the area. . 

We need to do something about a more coordinated casework 
approach on the part of some public family welfare agencies and 
private family welfare agencies in terms of dealing more aggressively 
with some of these families that are repeaters in a sense. I mean, 
families where there seems to be a pattern of delinquency and difficulty 
coming along. Oftentimes, I think many of them get lost between 
the slots and they do not get the sort of service they ought to have. 
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And we think we need, and this we see happening, a thorough exam- 
ination and study of the ways in which our juvenile court services can 
be improved and extended. 

We need, and this is a constant hue and cry, more adequate health 
and mental services for children generally. We need these mental and 
health services also within some of our child welfare agencies such as 
the juvenile court, public schools, parochial schools. 

And we need, certainly, further expansion and examination of our 
recreational facilities and programs. In connection with that we 
need a kind of specialized approach in getting at some of these boys, 
in particular, who do not care to tie in with the standard recreational 
program, what has been called in other communities the hard-to-reach 
group. We need some activity there. 

I think that when you add all of this up—and no one has, and I 
have not attempted it—that it probably represents quite a bit of money 
from many standpoints. I do not think anyone is claiming that this 
is something that could be solved very quickly and very rapidly. 
However, we think that it is important that we begin approaching 
some of our needs. 

But we think, perhaps more important than anything else, is, as we 
approach some of these needs through this Metropolitan Youth Com- 
mission, as we direct attention to some of these special needs, it will 
build the community’s concern for these boys and girls that get in 
trouble. There are some of us who are inclined to believe that that, 
itself, would develop an atmosphere that may have a lot of meaning. 
Certainly, it is going to mean, I think it certainly should mean to 
many of these boys and girls, that they are wanted and they will 
feel less left out. 

Senator Henninos. That is a very important thing, isn’t it, that a 
child feels wanted ? 

Mr. Danstepr. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. May T ask you one question, because I know 
you have spent many years of your life in this field, indeed I imagine 
you have been in this work all of your material life, have you not? 

Mr. Danstepr. Most of it. 

Senator Hennines: How do these several things which you have 
indicated that St. Louis and St. Louis County need compare to other 
cities about which you know? Are we ahead or are we lagging behind ? 

Mr. Dansrepr. Well, I think that I could identify certain other 
cities—I would rather not do that at this point—where I think we 
are way behind. One area where I know we are way behind is in 
the whole field of mental health services. I do not know how much 
bearing this has on the subject of juvenile delinquency, per se, but 
we have no provisions here in the State of Missouri for the care of 
seriously emotionally disturbed children who may be on the point of 
being psychotic, like the William Healey Residential Treatment 
Center, which the State of Illinois has, which I think is a bold, and 
I think very courageous attempt to get at some of these boys and 
girls who just cannot be handled by the ordinary community services 
and resources. 

I think that is one area that I could quickly say, and I could identify 
a number of spots throughout the United States, where we are quite 
behind in terms of our resources there. There may be others. 
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Also, I do not know again how much of a bearing this has on the 
juvenile delinquency situation, because this ties in with what Dr. 
Prell said before, we do not have too adequate correlation between lack 
of something in the existence of juvenile delinquency. We do have, 
however, the fact that in the State of Missouri we have a public as- 
sistance program which, while it spends a lot of money, is inadequate 
in many of its phases. For example, Senator, we dot not have a pro- 
gram of medical care for the recipients of public assistance in this 
State. Some of us are hoping that the day will come when Congress 
will put through a particular bill which will provide Federal match- 
ing. 

Now, I think that has meaning to many of these seriously handi- 
capped families, if there are not provisions for adequate medical care. 
We do not have provisions for the unemployable unemployed. I mean, 
if a man gets laid off and is not eligible for employment compensation, 
there is no place to which he can turn except the limited resources of 
voluntary agencies, the Salvation Army, etc. If a man gets laid off 
and has employment compensation and has 10 children, there is no 
place to which he can turn for supplementation. 

Now whether or not juvenile delinquents come under those situa- 
tions or not I, sir, do not know. However, I think that I would be 
afraid to guess that those are factors that produce disorganization 
in family life and that I know is a fact which produces juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Senator Hennrinas. That is apparent. We have observed that 
everywhere we have been. 

Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Boso. I have one question. 

These recommendations made from a study that was made over a 
year ago, has anyone acted upon any of the recommendations, the last 
recommendation that you mentioned there in your statement? Has 
any group taken over those ? 

Mr. Danstepr. Well, I think the Metropolitan Youth Commission 
was one of the recommendations. That was one of the key recommen- 
dations that you heard this morning and, as you know, that organiza- 
tion has now been established and will have a full-time paid executive 
secretary as of August 1. 

Certainly, the study being made by the National Probation and 
Parole Association of detention facilities was one of the recommenda- 
tions. That is being acted upon. 

The examination that is being made for the need of an intermediate 
correctional facility in St. Louis County is another recommendation 
that is being acted upon. 

Our organization is certainly taking responsibility for some phases 
of this. However, on a number of them, for example, this one, the 
first one I mentioned: Getting a more coordinated approach on the 
_ of some of these agencies to seriously disturbed families. There 
nave been no developments in that particular field. That takes money 
and no one has figured out where to get the money from at this point. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you. 

Among the social agencies in St. Louis, is there duplication of effort 
te ; imes in the way they handle various problems that come before 
them ¢ 
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Mr. Danstepr. I do not think one would find serious duplication 
going on. We havea good deal of evidence of that. 1 know that some 
people think that because you have a Protestant and Catholic and 
Jewish agencies performing the same thing, that is duplication. That 
is not alee ause the way life is organized } in the American communit Vy; 
we think it is desirable to have sectarian agencies, we will say, pro- 
viding identical services to their own group. 

We have made examination of some of our community centers. Peo- 
ple say boys and girls belong to 2 or 3 community centers. We may find 
multiple membership on the part of maybe 5 percent of the boys and 
girls. I donot think we have any serious problem there. 

However, I think we may need—and this is what we hope the Metro- 
politan Youth Commission will do—a much sharper focus on boys and 
girls who get in trouble. 

Mr. Bozo. Thank you. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Danstedt, we are indeed very grateful to 
you for coming here and giving us the benefit of your testimony. I 
have a very high regard for your capabilities and understanding of 
these problems. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Thank you. 

Senator Hennines. We will insert at this point the full report of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Review Committee, dated March 8, 1955. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REVIEW COMMITTEE SOCIAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL OF St. Louis AND St. Louis County 


SUMMARY 


This report proposes the establishment by the mayor of a St. Louis Youth 
Commission to be composed of representatives of governmental agencies, the 
social planning council and the public. It also suggests exploring fully the possi- 
bility of a joint city-county commission, so as to insure a metropolitan approach 
to the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Compared to many other large urban areas. St. Louis is fortunate in having a 
relatively low rate of juvenile delinquency. This is due primarily to the excel- 
lent work of its schools, police, governmental. voluntary and religious agencies 
and organizations. A concerted and intensified effort on the part of citizens and 
organized services will contribute to further prevention and control of the factors 
that produce delinquency. 

This report in addition to presenting findings bearing upon the need and pos- 
sible functions of a youth commission, also suggests several steps which might 
be taken now by various existing organizations, to help youth and children in 
trouble. 


1. PROPOSAL FOR A ST. LOUIS YOUTH COMMISSION 
General findings 


1. While St. Louis has been successful in holding the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency to manageable proportions as compared with other cities, the problem is 
growing nationally and there has been sufficient increase in the number of delin- 
quents coming to the attention of local official agencies to make necessary a 
spec ial program conducted in the interest of delinquency prevention and control. 

2. The degree of success which St. Louis has had in curtailing delinquency may 
be attributed to the work of such public agencies as the police de ‘partment and the 
school system and the various governmental and voluntary agencies and organi- 
zations which work on behalf of youth in the community. But there is need for 
improvement particularly in areas of cooperation among organizations having 
an established responsibility for delinquency prevention and control. 

3. To bring into being this necessary program, there should be established a 
central commission having the authority and responsibility to give leadership in 
moving ahead to reduce juvenile delinquency in St. Louis. 
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4. Because of the present day mobility of youth and the rapid increase in the 
youth population in St. Louis County, juvenile delinquency is a metropolitan 
problem. 

5. There is every evidence of a desire to cooperate on the part of agencies hav- 
ing an established responsibility for prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency, such as the board of education, the police department, juvenile court and 
the board of children’s guardians and the other governmental and voluntary 
agencies with related concerns and interests. 

6. To assure participation by important elements of the community, the commis- 
sion should be composed of representatives of public agencies having established 
responsibility for prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, public spirited 
citizens and persons with knowledge of governmental and voluntary health, wel- 
fare and recreation services and the continuing problem of coordination, planning 
and development of the community’s governmental and voluntary social welfare 
services. 


Recommendations 

Tc meet the perceived need for a public commission concerned with youth 
problems, it is recommended to the mayor: 

1. That a St. Louis Youth Commission be created with the following functions— 

(a) To work with agencies and organizations which have an established 
responsibility for delinquency prevention and control, and in cooperation 
with such agencies, the delineation of their program needs and planning their 
future development. 

(b) To develop and initiate study, factfinding, and research programs de- 
signed to provide information on the nature of delinquency, its causes, the 
extent and current status of services and facilities designed to prevent delin- 
quency or treat the delinquent child. 

(c) To develop and encourage new techniques. services, and facilities hav- 
ing as their aim the prevention and further reduction of delinquency, includ- 
ing the development of ways and means by which such special projects and 
programs may be carried out. (See Pt. II—Significant Findings—for further 
details. ) 

(d) To conduct informational programs whereby data on new, existing, or 
contemplated programs to reduce delinquency may be gathered and made 
available to interested parties. 

(e) To conduct public information programs utilizing the mass media 
whereby the public at large may be better informed as to all aspects of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

(f) To study all laws, statutes, and ordinances pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency and to formulate recommendations concerning necessary changes 
in existing laws, statutes, or ordinances or such new legislation as is deemed 
desirable. 

2. That in the discharge of the above responsibilities the commission shall not 
engage in the direct operation of services or programs which presently constituted 
public or voluntary agencies or organizations can and will undertake at the 
request of the commission or with the aid of the commission or on their own 
initiative. 

3. That the commission be composed of not more than 18 members and that in 
the appointment of its members, the mayor give consideration to the following: 

(a) One-third of the members be selected from public agencies having an 
established responsibility for the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(6b) An equal number of public-spirited citizens of recognized competence 
in the field of youth development; and 

(c) An equal number of persons from a list of nominees submitted to the 
mayor by the president of the Social Planning Council of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County. These persons recommended by the president of the Social 
Planning Council shall be individuals having knowledge of the community’s 
governmental and voluntary health, welfare, and recreation services and a 
knowledge of and experience in the coordinating, planning, and development 
activities of the Social Planning Council. 

The members to be appointed for 2 years, with staggered terms, so as to 
provide continuity in the development of the Commission’s activities. 

All members of the commission should serve without compensation. 

4. That the commission be empowered to employ staff, receive local, State, and 
Federal funds and voluntary funds, enter into contracts, and engage in all other 
operations appropriate to the discharge of its responsibilities. 
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5. That there be appropriated to the commission a sum sufficient for the em- 
ployment of an executive director, a secretary, and operating expenses, said 
director to have graduate education in social work or the social sciences, special 
knowledge and competence in the field of prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, and demonstrated and substantial experience in the administration 
of a program of services for children and youth. 

6. That before the commission is established the mayor conduct appropriate 
negotiations with St. Louis County officials to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing the commission on a metropolitan basis having substantially the same 
function and responsibilities as are described above but exercising them on behalf 
of all youth in Greater St. Louis. 

7. That the commission annually issue a report, accounting for its expenditures, 
describing its activities, evaluating its work, and making recommendations 
regarding the subjects of its concern, including recommendations as to the desir- 
ability of continued commission operation. 


Il. SUMMARY OF SOME SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 


Juvenile delinquency—W hat it is and what might be done about it * 

Generally, juvenile delinquency is defined as a violation of the law by persons 
of juvenile court age. In Missouri this would be persons between the ages of 
7 and 17. 

Delinquents may be classified into four broad categories, although it must be 
recognized that some delinquents may cut across several of these categories : 

Neurotic delinquents—whose delinquency is the result of deep, compelling, 
psychological needs within them. Long-term individual psychotherapy is gen- 
erally indicated for these children. Social delinquents—whose problems pri- 
marily result from the kind of neighborhood in which they are reared. A con- 
structive relationship at the right time with an adult person may be helpful to 
these individuals. Asocial delinquents—who are described as having suffered an 
emotional shock in their early childhood, usually severe parental deprivation. 
These children need treatment from agencies authorized to exercise a degree of 
eontrol. Chance delinquents—children whose delinquency has little or no sig- 
nificance, except that they were apprehended in activities which, while illegal, 
have no firm implications as to further difficulties. 

In preventing delinquency there appear to be four phases. The first, and prob- 
ably the most important, has to do with factors which influence family living, 
the community’s economic and social conditions. Basic among these, of course, 
are factors such as employment opportunities, adequate public assistance, ade- 
quate medical care, good housing, race relations, and the quality of ethical and 
moral standards in the neighborhood or community. The second phase is con- 
cerned with trying to reach children at an early stage of incipient difficulty 
Here the community looks to its schools and its social agencies, public and pri- 
vate. The third area is concerned with the adequacy of services available to help 
children after they have become delinquent—the police department, the juvenile 
court, detention homes, and correctional facilities. The fourth area is concerned 
with coordination, planning, and social action—the efficient interrelating of these 
services and the sharpening of the focus of these services on delinquents. 


Juvenile delinquency in St. Louis, while substantial, is of manageable proportion 


In 1954, 4,500 children under 17 were arrested in St. Louis. These children 
represent 3.7 percent of all children between 5 and 16 years of age, and this was 
an inerease of 6.7 percent over arrests in 1953. Comparable national figures for 
arrests are not available, but it has been estimated that in the 5-year period from 
1948 to 1953 the number of children who came before the juvenile courts through- 
out the country as a whole increased as much as 50 percent. The St. Louis area 
has been fortunate in having no marked incidence of drug addiction, crimes of 
violence, or gang warfare among its juveniles, and during the period 1950-52 
St. Louis ranked fifth among 8 city-county areas with a juvenile court case rate 
of 1.36 per 100 children 7 to 17 years old. No really reliable measure of juvenile 
delinquency exists. Police arrests come closer to being such a measure than 
any other, including juvenile court rates. Practices among juvenile courts vary 
too widely for court rates to be a dependable measure. 

The areas of heaviest juvenile delinquency are in police districts 3, 4, and 9, 
with 5, central, and 10 next in line. 


1Primary source: Bertram M. Beck, Curbing Juvenile Delinquency, Social Security 
Bulletin, June 1954. 
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Establishment of a central registry of delinquent children proposed 


The juvenile court, the police department, and the board of education should 
participate through the social-service exchange of the social-planning council in 
maintaining a central registry of juvenile delinquency. Such a registry would 
provide an unduplicated account of delinquent children and the means whereby 
responsibility for rehabilitation may be effectively discharged. 

The social-service exchange is already maintaining a central registration of 
cases known to various health, welfare, and recreation agencies, and this proposal, 
if approved by the public agencies, would extend the usage of the exchange. 


A protective casework program is needed in this community 


The board of children’s guardians should secure the necessary funds and 
personnel to establish a protective casework program which would reach out 
aggressively to families with multiple social and personal problems who are not 
now being reached by constituted agencies. In the establishment of such a 
protective case work program, the board of children’s guardians which is the 
principal child-care agency in St. Louis should enlist the fullest cooperation of 
the voluntary family and children’s agencies and utilize to the maximum extent 
possible, the resources of these agencies. 

Several metropolitan communities now have such a program and such activi- 
ties. For example, in New York City such a program is called aggressive case- 
work and it is conducted by the department of public welfare, the board of 
education, and a number of the voluntary agencies, out of funds made available 
by the Youth Board. St. Paul is experimenting with pooling the efforts of 
several staff members from governmental and voluntary agencies in the treat- 
ment of disorganized families. 


Various proposals made by the board of education for combating the delin- 
quency problem should receive support and backing from the proposed com- 
mission and the general community 


Particularly significant among these are (see appendix for further details) : 

(a) To decrease as rapidly as possible the pupil-teacher load. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., desegregation has enabled the school system to experiment with re- 
ducing teacher loads in several schools to 30 students. 

(bv) Continuation in the improvement of the services of the pupil welfare and 
adjustment division by employing qualified personnel with graduate training 


in social work. This division is a major case-finding service for children in 
trouble. 


Detention and juvenile court services should be studied 


Among the early responsibilities of the proposed youth commission should 
be securing the services of a qualified organization to study the design of a 
needed new detention facility, the program of service such a facility should 
provide and the related services of the St. Louis juvenile court. 

The detention home and the juvenile court constitute the first stage in the 
treatment of a child who has been involved in delinquency and who may have 
to be removed from his home. The services of the detention home and the 
court, therefore, should include the full range of modern and professional diag- 
nostic and treatment services for children. 


Comprehensive and adequate community mental health services should be de- 
veloped 

The commission should be concerned with encouraging and securing ade- 
quate mental health services for children in all programs having to do with 
prevention and control of delinquency with particular emphasis, however, on the 
juvenile court, the board of children’s guardians and the public school system. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in New York City the youth board arranges 
for the provision of such services in both the juvenile court as well as in 
selected schools of the board of education. 


A recreation program geared to the special needs of youth is indicated 


The commission should encourage and assist in securing funds for the devel- 
opment of a detached worker program to work with hard-to-reach, potentially 
delinquent groups or gangs of youngsters not affiliated with constituted re- 
creational and character-building agencies. Such a program is now in effect in 
a number of metropolitan communities. Among these are New York City’s 
youth board which cperates a program with street gangs and clubs and Cleve 
land where, by means of foundation funds, special workers are made available 
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to the recreational agencies to reach out to groups of youth who won't partici- 
pate in the programs of those agencies and seek to draw them gradually into 
the agencies’ activities. 

Consideration should be given in St. Louis to the securing of funds from 
voluntary and/or tax sources for the conduct of demonstration detached worker 
programs in some of the areas with high delinquency rates. 


Development of area neighborhood councils should be encouraged 


The social planning council should continue to seek resources and funds 
to establish a full-fledged area council program in St. Louis. Local citizen 
self-help organizations dedicated to combating neighborhood disorganization 
have significant potentials in juvenile delinquency prevention and control. They 
should be encouraged. 

In St. Louis, there are a number of informal area council activities loosely 
affiliated at the present time with an intercouncil committee of the group work 
and recreation division of the social planning council. 

An extensive area council program has been operating in Cleveland for a 
number of years. An area council project is being conducted by the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council in Washington, D. C., and a demonstration project under 
private auspices is under consideration by the New York City Youth Board. To 
insure freedom of action, it is desirable to have such area councils conducted 
under private auspices with the right to constructively review public services. 
Research in various areas of juvenile-delinquency prevention and control should 

be conducted 

In cooperation with other research groups in the community including the 
universities, research into various phases of juvenile-delinquency prevention 
and control should be encouraged by the Commission. One possible area for 


such research might be an analysis of the effects of the local curfew law on 
curbing delinquency. 


Consideration needs to be given to securing State legislation 


In addition to the general proposal for a continuing study of all laws, statutes, 
and ordinances pertaining to juvenile delinquency included among the recom- 
mendations, the Commission should also be concerned about securing State legis- 
lation to strengthen programs for prevention of juvenile delinquency. This has 
immediate significance because of the fact that President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed grants to the States to enable them to strengthen programs for prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment, and coordinating State and local agencies, in training 
of personnel, research, and demonstration projects. If such Federal funds are 
made available, Missouri should be urged to provide State matching funds and 
give grants-in-aid to local communities for approved projects in the areas of 
services to delinquents. 


The enlisting of public interest and support for prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency is essential 

In addition to conducting information programs as suggested in the recom- 
mendations, the Commission should work closely with the social planning council 
and other appropriate groups to expand community participation by the develop- 
ment of a series of projects with juvenile-delinquency prevention potentials, 
which could be made available to labor, religious, fraternal, and civic organiza- 
tions for their sponsorship and financing. 


The program for bringing people and services together should be extended 


The information services of the social planning council should be enlarged and 
strengthened. This information service offers a valuable resource for linking 
the concerns of the police, clergymen, and parents for delinquent children and 
the community’s organized voluntary and governmental health, welfare, and 
recreation services. People need information as to where to go for the service 
most appropriate to their needs. 


III. REVIEW OF STUDY ON WHICH THIS PROPOSAL IS BASED 


Background information 


Over a period of a number of years, there has been varying interest in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency in the St. Louis area. In 1943 a mayor’s youth 
activities council was appointed without an operating budget. Subsequently, this 
council was established as a pro forma decree organization and financed for a 
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period of time by funds made available by the Kiwanis Clubs in the St. Louis 
area. It ceased operating in about 1950. 

Early in 1954 Mr. Edwin B. Meissner, Sr., was asked by Mayor Tucker to study 
juvenile delinquency and consider the advisability of forming a permanent com- 
mission to deal with juvenile problems. The press announcement indicated that 
a commission with legal status similar to the council on human relations was 
contemplated and that it would be designed to coordinate and stimulate the 
activities of agencies, groups, associations and individuals dealing with juvenile 
problems. Following this announcement, an inquiry was sent out by the mayor’s 
office to a variety of agencies, organizations, and individuals in the community 
seeking information about the work that was being carried on by these parties. 

In July of 1954 Mr. Meissner presented a report of his findings in the area of 
juvenile delinquency and recommended the creation of “a legally constituted 
authoritative juvenile delinquency commission.” A copy of Mr. Meissner’s 
report is included in the appendix of this report. 


Request to the council 


Because of the very substantial concerns of the governmental and private 
member agencies in the social planning council, and of the council itself, with 
children who are delinquent or in other ways manifest serious behavior dis- 
orders a conference of representatives of the social planning council with Mayor 
tucker was held. As a result of this conference, Mayor Tucker requested the 
council to appoint a committee “to work with community leaders relative to 
plans or policies which can be placed in operation to remedy the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in St. Louis.” The council was further asked to give “some 
consideration to the report made by Mr. Edwin B. Meissner, Sr., as well as to 
any other plans or policies or suggestions which may be made by the com- 
mittee.” The council agreed to accept this assignment for the mayor and to 
submit a report to him early in March 1955. 


Organization of study and procedures employed in conducting the study 


Following the mayor’s request, the president of the social planning council 
appointed a juvenile delinquency review committee. This committee held six 
well-attended meetings at which the committee: 

(a) Conferred with representatives of the St. Louis City and St. Louis County 
juvenile courts, the police department, and the board of education. 

(b) Reviewed extensive material covering reports of juvenile delinquency 
prevention activities in a number of other cities. 

(c) Received special reports from the family, old age, and children’s division 
and the group work and recreation division and the research bureau of the 
social planning council. 

(@) Worked with Bertram M. Beck, director of the special juvenile delinquency 
project of the United States Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare, who reviewed all material considered by the com- 
mittee. Mr. Beck’s knowledge of juvenile-delinquency problems and the efforts 
to curb them in other metropolitan communities throughout the country was of 
real and substantial help to the committee. 

Copies of the memorandums, reports, and related material considered by the 
committee are included in a separate appendix to this report. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SurvEY COMMITTEE, SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Arthur B. Shepley, attorney, chairman. 

Mrs. Irving Bettman, Jr., chairman of the committee on public child welfare 
services, family, old-age, and children’s division, social planning council. 

Mrs. Clarissa Start Davidson, chairman, county child welfare services com- 
mittee. 

Irving Edison, executive vice president, Edison Bros. Shoe Co. 

Arthur J. Freund, attorney. 

Dr. Margaret C. L. Gildea, psychiatrist. 

Isaac Gurman, executive secretary, St. Louis Bureau for Men. 

Edward Harold, associate professor, School of Social Service, St. Louis 
University. 

Dr. Arthur Meyers, chairman, juvenile delinquency committee, research bureau 
and consultant to the St. Louis Police Department. 

Jack J. Keith, Scout executive, Boy Scouts of St. Louis. 

The Honorable David McMullan, judge of the circuit court, chairman of the 
board of children’s guardians. 
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Edwin B. Meissner, Sr., president, St. Louis Car Co. 

Mrs. J. T. Jean, chairman, juvenile delinquency committee, group work and 
recreation division. 

Thomas O’Donnell, assistant executive secretary, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Dr. Philip Starr, director, child guidance clinic, Washington University. 

Robert L. Witherspoon, attorney. 

Dr. Benjamin BE. Youngdahl, dean, George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work, Washington University, social planning council board member. 

Edwin J. Putzell, Jr., ex officio, president, social planning council, secretary, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Staff 

Rudolph T. Danstedt, executive director, social planning council. 

Mrs. Frances Goodall, executive secretary, family, old age and children’s divi- 
sion. 

Howard B. Hollenbeck, executive secretary, group work and recreation di- 
vision. 

Richard H. Uhlig, research director, social planning council. 

Senator Hennines. With Mr. Danstedt’s testimony, we have com- 
»leted the list of witnesses who were invited to come here this morn- 
ing. Therefore, accordingly, the committee will adjourn to recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 

t 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hennines. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Would you call your next witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Bobo. Judge Noah Weinstein. 

Judge Weinstein, did you want Mr. Smith to appear with you? 

Judge Wernstern. I would like him to. 

Senator Hennines. Judge Weinstein, on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee, I am very honored and happy to welcome you here this after- 
noon. 

Judge Wernstern. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Smith is the chief probation officer of our juvenile court. 

Senator Hennines. We are very glad to have Mr. Smith, as well. 

It is not our practice in these hearings, since this is largely opinion 
testimony, to swear the witnesses. Therefore, Judge, you may pro- 
ceed, if you will, in your own fashion. You can read from a manu- 
script or just tell us what you think is important and what may be 
helpful to this problem we are considering. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE NOAH WEINSTEIN, JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO., ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SMITH, 
CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


Judge Wernsrern. I might start, perhaps, by referring to some- 
thing that came to my attention just a few minutes ago. happened 
to pick up a copy of the current issue of the Post Dispatch and on the 
editorial page there is reference to these hearings. It seems to me 
that in 1 or 2 paragraphs they cover pretty fully “and carefully what 

might well be the eens of these hearings. Therefore, with your 
indulgence, I would like to read 1 or 2 paragraphs of that editorial 
that appeared today. 

Senator Hennines. We will be very glad to have you do so, « Judge. 
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Judge WerINsTEIN (reading) : 

There are many possible contributants. 
Speaking of juvenile delinquency. 

The cold war and the Damoclean threat of nuclear bombs. The uncertainty 
of many young men’s future and the disruption of it caused by the necessity 
of military service. The indifference of many parents to their own children. 
Swamping of the schools with the great human tide of war babies and the 
resulting inadequacy of teaching staffs, buildings, equipment, and, above all, 
of challenging educational experiences for pupils. A shortage of adult leader- 
ship, athletic and character-building activities among boys and girls. The 
instability of standards for life in the backwash of war. 

Now, of course, my experience in this field, Senator Hennings, as you 
may know, is limited to the service that I have just completed of 6 
months on the juvenile court. Although some may think that it is a 
narrow field, I have a feeling that in the juvenile court you might well 
find leadership for stabilizing this entire problem. 

It is true that we only handle those youngsters who are brought be- 
fore us by the police, but they are perhaps too well representative of 
many of our other youths who never come before us. I think it may 
be estimated that perhaps we get only one-third of those who should 
appear before us. 

In that respect, we have a peculiar condition in St. Louis County in 
that, as you also know, we have 96 municipalities and perhaps as many 
police forces and they may well have their own policy on law enforce- 
ment and although, technically, any violation of an ordinance as well 
as any violation of a statute, is equivalent of delinquency and a child 
can be declared delinquent, obviously, but the violation of an ordinance 
and perhaps even a violation of a statute may not justify a declaration 
of delinquency. 

I think that you and the others might be interested in knowing that 
in St. Louis County, I think in the past 6 months or 9 months, we have 
taken one step which is definitely a forward step in the right direction. 

Last January, due to a great deal of the efforts of Mr. Smith, we were 
able to pass, did pass, an $800,000 bond issue. The primary purpose | 
of that issue is to provide funds for an intermediate institution for 
delinquent children. There has been a good deal of work done on 
the type of building and there has been a tentative answer submitted to | 
the Judges and I think it will be submitted to the county counsel 
and that is in the nature of a treatment center for children. | 

I am inclined to believe that perhaps we rely too much on statistics 
in coming to conclusions on different aspects of so-called juvenile de- 
linquency. 

sates Hennines. Do you think, Judge, if I may interject the 
question at this point, that any statistics bearing upon this problem are 
entirely realiable in view of the varying standards of compiling such 
statistics in various places throughout the country ? 

Judge Wernstern. Senator, your point, of course, is well taken, and 
I Sm in complete agreement with what I think it indicates you feel 
about it. 

Statistics, particularly in delinquency matters, are completely un- 
reliable. To begin with, there is, the thing I indicated to you, the 
different methods of law enforcement. Some police departments may 
bring kids in for certain acts, others may not. One factor has been 
noted alone that might cause an apparent tremendous increase in de- 
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linquency based on statistics and that would be the number of juvenile 
courts reporting. In 1 year we may have so many reporting and in the 
succeeding years we may have twice as many. That alone would in- 
dicate, figurewise, an increase, but no real actual increase. I think 
from that point of view, we should not be beguiled by statistics. 

There may be some increase in delinquency that is natural because of 
an increase In population, and I suppose the unusual increase in people 
in that age group at this time is caused by the children born heats 
after the war. 

However, I think, if I may mention it again, that our project in St. 
Louis County is exceptionally fine. I hope that it works out, not only 
to a treatment center for children, adequately staffed with psychiatric, 
psychological and social workers, but also works out as a diagnostic 
center that can be used by the juvenile court for investigations prior 
to hearings. It may well fill the great need we have for a center that is 
intermediate between sending children back home and sending them to 
Boonville. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any facility like that at the present time? 

Judge Wernstern. We have none. We have a receiving home, 
theoretically, for the temporary detaining of children immediately 
after arrest until their release, in most cases prior to court hearing, in 
the custody of their parents, or if necessary, on bond. 

Mr. Bozo. In these unincorporated communities mentioned I think 
there were 96 of them. Do they maintain their own jail facilities or 
do they use the county jail facilities? 

Judge Weinstern. Most of them do not have their own jail facil- 
ities. A number of them have, and the rest of them use the county. 

Mr. Bopo. Is it a practice of the police to incarcerate any juvenile 
in jail? 

Judge Wernste1n. That is not the practice so far as we know. It is, 
as you know—lI feel it is—contrary to a specific statute on that point. 

Mr. Bozo. Go ahead. 

Judge WernsTEIN. Do you have some comments on that, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. No; not on that particular point. 

Judge WernsteErn. The point I was really making was having to do 
with the validity of statistics that various police departments have 
different ways in handling juveniles, different treatment, and, for that 
reason—some municipalities may refer to types of violations, such as 
traffic violations; others may not. We have recently had some dis- 
cussion about the propriety of police-court judges handling these 
matters. 

I have taken the position that all of these matters involving chil- 
dren under 17 years of age are within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court. 

Mr. Bozo. In sending youngsters to one of the farms, such as Belle- 
fontaine Farms. Is that the correct name? 

Judge Wernstern. That is a city institution. 

Mr. Boro. To Boonville, then. Does the county have a comparable 
institution to this farm ? 

Judge Weinstern. No; we do not. 

Mr. Boso. So all of your commitments would be directly to Boon- 
ville? 

Judge Weinstern. That is the only State institution that we can 
commit to. We feel that we have the right to commit to certain pri- 
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vate charitable institutions who, in turn, can transfer these children 
to various places throughout the State or, even perhaps, outside the 
State. 

Mr. Boszo. Do you find that Boonville is overcrowded? Do you 
ever have the difficulty of not being able to send youngsters there 
because of overcrowded conditions? 

Judge Wernstetn. I have not had that during my experience, as a 
juvenile court judge. 

Mr. Boro. Among those that you do commit to a State institution 
and then later release, has it come to your attention that there is any 
sadism among that group because of lack of treatment ? 

Judge Wernste1n. Well, you see, it is difficult for me to answer that. 
I would have to answer that “No,” but I think you should know, too, 
that in St. Louis County—and perhaps this is true in many jurisdic- 
tions—we rotate the position of juvenile court judge among the 6 
judges for a period of 6 months. So, I might well be out of the juve- 
nile court section during the time something like that might happen. 
However, the only answer I can give to your question, based upon my 
experience, is “No.” 

Senator Hennines. Judge, may I ask you, based on your back- 
ground and experience, and, more immediately, your experience in the 
juvenile division, are these any special factors that seem to you to be 
more productive of young people getting into trouble than others? 
How do you size this problem up in your own way and from your ob- 
servation ? 

Judge Wernstern. Well, Senator, I cannot really size it up. I can 
say this, though, that I think most of these kids get into trouble be- 
cause they have time on their hands and have nothing proper to do with 
their time. Now that is a pretty broad answer, I know, but I think if 
they had things to do—and some of them probably would not do it 
if they had things to do—but if they had the opportunity to engage in 
different activities offered by the municipalities or by private institu- 
tions, churches or schools, it might tend, to a large degree, I think, to 
cut down the temptation at least-—— 

Senator Hennrnes. Well, you mean, of course, vocational as well 
as recreational, do you not ? 

Judge Wrrnstrin. Yes, Senator. Thank you, I did mean that. 

Mr. Boro. Well, this matter of rotating judges, Judge Weinstein, 
how do you feel about that? A juvenile court judge is in for 6 months 
and off the bench until the other five have served; is that right? 

Judge Weinstrern. That is right. In other words, it comes up 
normally once in every 3 years—2% years. 

Well, of course, now I can only express my own opinion on this 
thing—obviously, I am not speaking for any of the other judges. I 
have the personal opinion that it is a mistake to rotate among the 
judges such a short period of time. Now with my own experience I 
am getting to know some of these kids. Perhaps—I hope not—some 
of them would come back to me in the second 6 months. Unfortu- 
nately, 1 or 2 have come back within the first 6 months. I feel, based 
on my first experience with this youngster, I might be—I might not 
be—but I feel I might be—in a better position to deal with him, and 
I think he might be in a better position to work with me, too, the second 
time. I suppose you could be in a juvenile court too long. It is not 
primarily a judicial act when you are performing your function as 
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juvenile court judge but I have a feeling that a longer term would be 
preferable to the 6 months’ term. Or it might well be that a perma- 
nent juvenile court judge would fill the bill better. 

Mr. Boro. Well, it is rather difficult in a 6 months period of serving 
as judge to establish arrangements with a staff or function with the 
court; isn’t it, Judge ? 

Judge WeinsteEIN. Yes, it is difficult, but it can be done. You can- 
not only establish working arrangements with your own staff but you 
can establish, and I think I made a start in that direction, working 
arrangements with private, semipublic agencies. 

[ think it is vitally important that the juvenile court have the co- 
operation of every public and private agency interested in children 
and that there be continuous cooperation between them. I am re- 
ferring to schools, I am referring to the service organizations, the 
churches and all of the institutions, private institutions that do social 
work. That, to me, is a very important thing. I think it is a re- 
sponsibility of the juvenile court to attempt to assume leadership in a 
cooperative action that will benefit the youngsters and the community. 

Mr. Boro. One more question. Do you make many foster-home 
placements of children ? 

Judge WrINsTEIN. You mean in case of neglected children ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Judge Wernsretn. All of our placements are in foster homes. 

Is that right, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Our placements are through the public agency. The 
court itself does not actually engage in the placement. The court 
makes an order with respect to the disposition, a finding of neglect of 
the children and the commitment to the public agency for placement, 
and in certain selected cases commitment to a private agency. Now, 
in both instances, the county maintains those children. 

Mr. Bono. Did you have a further statement you wanted to make? 

Judge Wrtnste1n. No, I have nothing further, sir. 

Senator Hennines. I am sure, Judge Weinstein, and Mr. Smith, 
that we could very profitably spend a great deal more time this after- 
noon discussing many phases of this very complex problem. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, may I make one comment? 

Senator Henninos. We would be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Smiru. My concern, of course, is about juvenile delinquency. 
I have been working in this metropolitan area for 25 years in juvenile 
courts in the city of St. Louis, and in St. Louis County, and I have 
seen thousands of youngsters stream through those courts in that 
time. But my concern is about prevention, prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. It seems to me that, in that regard, you have got to 
go back and push back to the earlier ages. You have to be aware 
of what happens to youngsters in schools. You have to be aware of 
what happens to youngsters in the community, in the churches and 
so forth. 

I should like to point out what I think is one of the real forward 
stps that has recently been made on a metropolitan basis and, that is, 
the Metropolitan Youth Commission that was set up by His Honor, 
Mayor Tucker, and Supervisor Matthews. Very recently, the com- 
mission, of which I am a member, selected an executive director, and I 
think a real beginning has been made in an attempt to push back to the 
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point, first, coordinating all of the agencies that exist in this area that 
are working on some phase of children in trouble or the problems of 
children ; and then, in terms of pushing back, particularly in St. Louis 
County where there are so many communities, trying to pull together 
those separate entities into a coordinated whole and in that time, hope- 
fully, to attack this problem at the grassroots. 

Senator Hennnes. I think, as you have suggested, Mr. Smith, that 
that is certainly the consensus of this committee of ours. 

Mr. Smiru. I am sure it is, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. We are more interested in prevention and, 
next, in curative phases of solving this very difficult and important 
thing that has been besetting our society and our people. And I 
think many of us realize that the so-called young people who get into 
so-called juvenile delinquency, our young people who get into trouble, 
are a relatively small percentage. 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Senator Hennines. But we still feel, irrespective of the size of 
percentage of that number, it is something we all have to take our 
coats off and work at and try to get the facts and the information, 
and attack the problem as best we can head on. 

I appreciate very much the statement you have made. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Bogo. Mr. Smith, could I ask you one question about your pro- 
bation department? How many probation officers do you have? 

Mr. Smrru. Nine deputy probation officers. 

Mr. Bozo. What is the average caseload of the probation officers? 

Mr. Sir. Those who carry a load—it is about 30. 

Mr. Bozo. About 30. Are those nine assigned exclusively to han- 
dling juvenile cases? 

Mr. Smrrn. They are all handling juvenile cases but different 
phases. So many of them make the initial exploratory study for the 
court. We make a comprehensive study for the court in each instance. 
Some of the workers are engaged in that endeavor, others do supervi- 
sion and others do various phases of a total job. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have a set of standards for hiring probation of- 
ficers, a certain amount of college training or training in the field of 
probation ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Are they under the civil-service system in the county ? 

Mr. Smirn. No; they are under the circuit judges. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find, in handling of as many youngsters as you 
have handled in the last 25 years, I think you said 

Mr. Sir. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Those that come to the court are in pretty serious diffi- 
culty, or do you find that many of those have been in a great many 
minor escapades with the police and run back a pretty long record of 
offenses before they either get to the police or the courts? 

Mr. Sarru. I find it difficult to answer that because by the time they 
get to us, this is our first knowledge of it, and what has happened prior 
to that time, we do not always know, or seldom do we know what has 
happened prior to that time. 

But as we study each individual situation, of course, we see young- 
sters having difficulty in the school, in the neighborhood, and within 
the home. But as far as actual offenses are concerned, the only one 
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that we are most familiar with is the one in which they were brought 
before the court or brought to the attention of the court by the police. 

Mr. Bozo. I thought that maybe in your case studies for presentation 
to the court, that you possibly might have run across 

Mr. Smiru. In some instances. 

Mr. Bozo. I was thinking that might give us an indication, if we 
knew how some of the instances that they had been involved in, or the 
amount of delinquents we have—if it comes to the attention of the 
police. We have some figures come to the attention of the court, but 
we do not have any figures on great amounts of offenses that are com- 
mitted every day that may never come to the attention of anyone. 

Mr. Smirn. Whether or not the police make records of those very 
minor cases, or perhaps more serious cases, I do not know. I only know 
of those that come officially to our attention. 

Judge Wernstern. It is true that in this study that is given to the 
court, the youngster may tell the worker about prior acts of delin- 
quency. And I think they make a pretty frank statement about prior 
acts that have never come to the attention—lI think this is what you 
were pointing out—of the police or anyone else. But you see that 
would be such a narrow, hmited group, only those whose cases are 
actually presented to the court. But you could obtain from them any 
prior acts of delinquency that were not reported. 

Mr. Boro. Well, in working with these children in trouble in the 
county, have you ever encountered any gang activity among them ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. If you mean by gangs, and this is rather an ambiguous 
term, at least according to the popular usage—I think of a gang as an 
organized gang, not because the youngsters of that age are ganged 
together, whether it is in Boy Scouts or Y groups or what not. And 
I appreciate your ae So far as any organized gangs, such 
organized gangs have not been brought officially to our attention in 
St. Louis County and I know of no existence of any such organized 
gangs. 

Mr. Boso. I did not mean organized in the terms of having lieu- 
tenants and co-ed auxiliaries in that. But do you have instances in 
the county where groups of youngsters run together, creating prop- 
erty destruction attacks on people; maybe not tightly organized as the 
Capone gang and other gangs, but in that sense ? 

Mr. Siru. If they exist, sir, I do not know of them officially. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you ever, in the county, run across any narcotic 
problem or use of so-called barbiturates among young people there? 

Mr. SmirH. Within the 20 years that I have been in St. Louis County, 
I know of no single instance that was brought to our attention in 
which narcotics of any kind were involved—at least that came to our 
attention. 

Mr. Bozo. What would you say would be the most serious juvenile 
delinquency offense in St. Louis County ? 

Mr. SmrrH. The most common offense with respect to the number, 
sir? 

Mr. Boso. Yes. The most serious. I would say the class 1 and 2 
kind. 

Mr. Smiru. I would say larceny of an automobile, if you consider 
that in that category. 

Mr. Bozo. I would. Is that mostly a joy-riding proposition ? 

Mr. Smiru. I would say yes. 
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Mr. Boro. Most of the cars are recovered ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have many attacks on persons ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have had more within the last 6 months, it seems 
to me, than ever before. And there have been, it seems to me, an in- 
crease in that kind of an offense, which is distressing to me. 

Mr. Boso. Is that usually done by a single individual or in groups ‘ 

Mr. Smitu. By several, 4 or 5 ina car. 

Mr. Boso. Thank you. I think that is all I have. 

Senator Hennings. Thank you very much, Judge Weinstein and 
Mr. Smith. 

Judge WerNsTEIN. Thank you. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. We appreciate your coming here and giving us 
the extent of your views and experience. 

Call your next witness, please, Mr. Counsel. 


Mr. Bono. Assistant and Acting Chief of Police Joseph E. Casey,. 


Lt. Adolph C. Jacobsmeyer, and Sgt. Joseph G. Phelan. 

Senator Hennines. Colonel Casey, it is with pleasure that I wel- 
come you and your associates here today. 

Colonel Casry. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator HeEnninGs. You and I have had a very long association over 
the years, dealing largely with felonious and adult crimes many years 
back. 

Colonel Casty. That is correct. 

Senator Hrennines. We appreciate you gentlemen coming here 
today and giving us your views and benefit of your experience. 

Have you a statement, Colonel Casey, that you would like to read ? 

Colonel Casry. No, Senator, unfortunately I have not. I have been 
kind of in a dual capacity 

Senator Henntnos. I did not mean to indicate that it was necessary 
at all that you have one. I was going to say that if you had one, we 
would be very glad to have you read it. If you do not, we will be very 
glad to hear you dexpress whatever you have to say on the subject, 
as you will. 





STATEMENT OF COL. JOSEPH E. CASEY, ASSISTANT AND ACTING 
CHIEF OF POLICE, ST. LOUIS, MO., ACCOMPANIED BY LT. ADOLPH 
C. JACOBSMEYER, COMMANDER, JUVENILE DIVISION, ST. LOUIS 
POLICE DEPARTMENT; AND SGT. JOSEPH G. PHELAN, ATTACHED 
TO JUVENILE DIVISION, ST. LOUIS POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Colonel Casry. Well, if I may go back to about 1943, when the 
juvenile division was organized, at that time we were division officers 
connected or assigned to each of our 12 districts. Since that time we 
have built up that division to now where we have a total of about—our 
personnel comprises about 45 persons, not all of which are commis- 
sioned officers. They are under Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer here and that 
is 1 of the 8 divisions of the police department, the juvenile division. 

We realize and are aware that we have a problem. However, I do 
not think, and this is my own viewpoint, that it is so serious that it is 
bordering on getting out of hand. We are abreast of the situation, and 
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it seems as though it runs in cycles, you might say. We will have a 
flare up, from time to time. 

We have changed the working hours of our juvenile division. We 
have the hours staggered until the wee hours of the morning. There 
are quite a number -of them out on the street. In the past few months, 
we have had a flare up, you might say, of groups banding together and 
attacking people, and I think that started around last March. We 
have had several incidents. In every one of those cases, arrests have 
been made and the cases have been cleaned up. 

Now, these are not entirely juveniles. I might give you an idea. 
Here is one case, back in March, involving a couple of juveniles. Both 
of these were boys, one 12 and one 15 years of age. The next incident 
we had involved 3 boys, 16. Then we got into one case here where 
four youths were arrested after they had ridden past the intersection 
out here, about the center of the city threatening people with chains 
wrapped around their wrists. Now those boys, 3 were 18 and 1 was 
19, are out on bond at this time. The next incident involved a num- 
ber of youths, a number of boys in a car, who kicked and beat the 
victim. There were 5 of those boys involved, 3 of them were 18 years 
of age, 1 was 17, and 1 was 19. 

Senator Hennrnos. In these cases, Colonel, was robbery the motive 
insofar as you can determine? 

Colonel Casry. No. In this one case, two warrants have been issued 

gainst these boys charging them with flourishing a dangerous and 
deed weapon. Apparently, there was no robbery thought of at the 
time, it was just a case of riding past this particular intersection, 
threatening people on the corner with chains they had wrapped 
around their wrists. Now, of course, there were arrests made. They 
did strike someone out there and arrests were made and their case is 
pending in court. 

Here is another case of a man and his wife and 2 small children 
riding in their automobile and a group of 5 in another car forced 
them to the curb. After a chase of approximately 22 blocks, during 
which time this particular so-called victim, intended victim, was 
trying to evade them. So these boys were arrested. This victim, 
by the way, was beaten with a chain belong to one of these boys. 
There were 5 involved and 3 of them were 18, one 17, one 19. These 
boys were also involved, at least some of them, in trouble out in St. 
Louis County. 

And we have some others here, and it was through this that a lot 
of this became concerned. There was quite a bit of publicity given 
it in the newspapers, and we set up, what you might have read about, 
a decoy squad or unit. I do not know where that name originated, 
and it certainly was not the purpose to decoy or entrap any juveniles 
or teen-agers into doing something that they should not do, but it did 
come up with that name. It was set up for the purpose of patrolling 
the streets, getting around to these various areas where a lot of teen- 
agers and juveniles congregated, and to stop automobiles containing 
a ‘number of them that appeared to be out joyriding and possibly look- 
ing for a little trouble. We were in hopes if some of them were out 
looking for trouble that they may tie in with some of these groups of 
ours who we felt certain would be in a position to defend themselves, 
a whole lot more so than quite a number of defenseless people that 
they have been bothering. 
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But it makes us feel very good, as long as these things happen, 
or did happen, that we have these cases cleaned up, at least to a point 
where they were arrested and their cases pending at this time in court. 

I have here our annual reports over the past 5 years that contain a 
lot of information in connection with our local juvenile problems here. 
It has statistical data of all kinds. 

I would like to present this committee with a copy of that, if they 
would care to have it. 

Senator Henninos. Colonel, we would be glad to have it and make 
it a part of the record of these hearings. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





























} ' | 
Offense | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956! 
| | 

Homicide -___. _- Jide Peete EL ees id 2 | 3 | 7] 5 1 
Statutory rape ie = Shon piegeas lei etote ieee eae ae 23 | 50 | 26 35 16 
Attempted robbery ___- é 4 | 8 | 4 | 12 | 3 
Assault and robbery.-.------------- pce aed aes ob 36 25 | 6 | s 2 
PUNE 0 ok ceeaccnandteed iicctoanets Ppl, 70 86 | 92 121 63 
Buglary and larceny......-..---...------ oi ee ee 323 | 363 | 360 | 366 | 179 
Attempted burglary and larceny_ Sikes taste comae 28 42 | 33 44 13 
SINS one 5 Su toate ites ce debens. 190 345 | 394 | 453 253 
Petit lareeny________- fz : Sea posal 347 | 332 | 316 | 274 108 
Grand larceny--- akg keh wads Satan a inae Spices ee 57 | 58 | 70 64 | 37 
a I ois, So dag hs cme | 64 | 87 | 81 | 61 | 17 
Larceny from dwelling... i Sagueegaboonsass seed 20 | 18 | 22 | 37 13 
Lareeny from auto._-_- Pig ince ete taRebee ee 51 | 33 | 48 | 95 22 
Attempted larceny li a nt ae | 29 | 16 | 18 | 47 | 12 
SOOT OOO ec fod ion sauna senate eeueean apes 293 | 388 | 398 | 471 263 
Affray__- LOts aSeateedecsratecsass we 103 86 | 70 | 7 14 
CRONE RNIN cic cshays teas sok Gbeweeadk axubamee ten 41 31 24 | 29 8 
Concealed weapon.......---------- pi aS pec eerie 30 | 44 40 37 

Sodomy _.__- rca Reale ee ia te eee ead 9 | 12 | Ll | 6 5 
Lewd and indecent acts....-....-..---------------- 85 | 93 | 85 | 13 2 
No driver’s license-- specie iekeeat pads 42 | 83 | 90 117 | ll 
Improper vehicle licer nse. pith ae Sacred Saat | 5 | 4 | 4 6 | 2 
Arson ay ae 9 | 13 | 10 | 23 11 
Taking a car without OSS ARIS PRENSA BI | 17 14 | 23 24 15 
Drunkenness Poel abate fs ak eee eta Scag 19 | 15 34 | 43 12 
Peace disturbance : Se I nepal 435 | 447 485 461 209 
General peace disturbance __ wre-nn----2--0----| 40 20 30 | 53 16 
Careless driving ‘ SE Bee pee eee re ii 164 | 162 146 j 186 | 114 
Failing to let vehicle pass_------- i 2 0 0 0 0 
Speeding aetna tad ne cee e eee 186 | 161 | 136 156 92 
Muffler cutout Sawedd - 8 14 9 | 5 6 
Leaving the scene Bie hte sag eeeeeae eae ok | 9 | 33 10 24 21 
No motor vehicle license...............------------- 57 64 | 40 54 27 
eo OO ae ey eee ee ee | 31 16 24 | 36 18 
Malicious destruction of property_.........-..-.----- 253 | 240 | 248 | 400 203 
Tees Wale CRONE noi as as ecnetasebsaennaerd 82 | 102 165 | 129 67 
Dea EEO ca.) cee cece antennas | 1] 0 | 0 0 0 
Pedestrian: Careless walking__.........-.--- Ch eee 1 | 3 | 1 | 1 5 
penn EE... o e wie act aah eee ewe ae ; 4s 55 23 | 20 12 
Peay ree 8) oe eet ae 389 266 308 359 180 
Miscellaneous ordinanees._-.-..---.----------------- | 64 40 80 | 107 103 
ORs Ir ge oo tc ci ee nh we ee 40 31 24 28 10 
La rts Serer ror eee) ee ae | 47 43 45 36 51 
Pee OMEN. os oy codhn ct he ol ce cbiee une sees 14 | 11 ll 20 20 
Escape from city institutions...............----.--- | 208 216 141 | 160 93 
pt Ee i ee re ee 7 7 17 | 3 2 
ES ges etn Rg tela k eee ae 9 | 0 5 3 1 
Assault to do bodily harm__...--....---1------ sel 19 | 0 | 4 | 8 4 
I eee et a ge a 5 0} 0 | 0 0 
Flourishing deadly weapon..-........--..----------- | 2 2 | 3 | 0 6 
WHOPEDIOGE GRADES. 3 5555. oc nkcb cnc -akceenendnnwccenk és 9 | 0 2 11 2 
Seen GRIME 2 SO Et roo naar espaeek ivan 6 | 1 | 0 1 2 
No drivers license in possession._.........-.--------- 0 | 0 | 27 8 0 
Drivers license, false statement_.._.-_...-----.------ | 26 7 1 3 0 
Pe vers eeeeneO SS Le ck eee 10 3 0 0 47 
MRR 5 CS Lo Cas Pe oe ees eae eee 3 4 7 | 0 0 
Intersection stops_.-....-.------ — 14 17 16 | 27 10 
eee Sich as Dheale 16 | 23 11 | 8 2 
Left turns. -___- Secale tan adc herh ee aaakene 1 4 2 | 1 0 
Obstructing traffic__..___.-____-- bn mec abeGksabebanak | 2 | 2 | 1 0 0 
PON es ois os8 na dedeneddwanmactacntega 7 | 12 | 18 | 18 6 
Illegal parking. Secs ceeds ease addeuts caeonree 5 4) 2 0 0 
Toelomme Gen. i as ae ns ohne cn ciccegal 2 | 10 | 8 | s 2 
"SON WT ARN in cot ap nsdn éupaceehseensauee | 24 | 3 | 22 | 19 ll 
Resisting an officer __- SOR REO 3 | 4! 10 | 8 1! 
Roestiving stolen property... .. 4... -. ..<cnscncowccnncs 0 | 20 18 28 | 13 


1 January through May. 
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Offense 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 ! 

Gambling - -- ihe a 5 hain eatanede 5 14 3 13 ll 
No bicycle license _ - a < a eee . 10 8 16 37 0 
Making a false report aa a at Sa a oat all 2 4 8 uv 1 
Possession of marihuana.--_-.-- Sach ap 4 1 0 3 0 
Robbery. _..---- an Shab a cae 19 32 21 44 26 
Incorrigible-___--- as 5 170 464 532 485 159 
Vandalism ect Sian ke i604 2 0 42 58 54 
I a ctnlae ecmtiael : z . ec a 0 0 2 0 0 
Burglary and grand larceny _ _- 11 0 0 0 0 
Destruction of property _ -_- ; a 0 0 12 0 ll 
Curfew law__-_- pehd Ste 0 0 32 58 10 
Possession of stolen property 0 0 6 0 1! 
Manslaughter . _. oe ak 0 0 l l 1 
Assault to kill__- : ae 0 0 5 4 
Felonious wounding... ......._-- “el ee 0 0 1 0 2 
Explosing person ; 0 0 3 0 1 
Vagrancy _-- : 0 0 23 3 2 
CORE I i ig tS ae en ne Te 0 0 2 2 0 
Buying stolen property see LZ 0 0 ] 0 

Discharging fireworks__._._____- ON es 0 0 0 35 0 
Truancy oe 73 a L , 0 0 0 51 115 
Mayhem _. 8 IR oe se aie i 0 0 0 t 0 
Obtaining money under false pretense._.____-- a 0 0 2 0 + 
Immoral As Sables tas Goin aie as eae Hs 0 0 0 100 49 
Trespassing private property_................_.__-- 0 0 0 43 0 


1 January through May. 


Mr. Bozo. Colonel Casey, I was interested in your juvenile division 
setup. You said there were 45 persons assigned to the juvenile division. 
Do they handle only juvenile matters within that division ! 

Colonel Casry. No, sir; they handle missing persons, they make 
arrests in nonsupport cases, and we have charge of obscene literature, 
child welfare, fortunetelling. 

And we have women, some of these commissioned women are as- 
signed to the juvenile division, some in uniform and some in their 
regular clothing. However, they are subject to change back and forth 
from time to time, depending upon the type of mission they are on or 
the type of case they may be working on. We have charge of immoral 
shows, communications, compulsory education, abandoned children, 
welfare cases, and neglect cases and things of that kind. 

Mr. Borgo. The jurisdiction is rather wide? 

Colonel Casey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Actually; how many officers would be assigned to work 
with juveniles alone ? 

Colonel Casey. Well, here is the setup. The whole police depart- 
ment, all of the police department, we want to be juvenile officers. 
What I mean by that is, any time a case is called to the attention of 
a captain of a district or sergeant of a precinct, or whatever district 
he is assigned to, if that particular case warrants an arrest or warrants 
that child being taken into custody, he will bring them into the police 
station. The juvenile officer then is called in and works with him on it, 
and if there is more than one involved, the juvenile officer goes out to 
the man on the street or the sergeant on the police precinct and rounds 
up the rest of them. Then, from then on, the juvenile division officers 
handle that particular case. 

(The following statement of Colonel Casey was ordered printed in 
the record :) 

STATEMENT OF CoL. JosePH E. CASEY 


I am very happy to appear here today and help in whatever way I can. 

St. Louis is a metropolitan city with heavy juvenile traffic both from the east 
side and from St. Louis County, due to the fact that we have large department 
stores, theaters, and other places of amusement located here. 
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St. Louis, like all other large cities, is experiencing an increase in juvenile 
delinquency ; however, I feel that we compare quite favorably with these other 
cities. I know that in previous hearings of this sort, the committee was greatly 
interested in several types of juvenile activity, such as narcotic problems, gang 
warfare, juvenile drinking problem, and those concerning sex and prostitution. 

Since being invited to this hearing I have consulted with Lt. John Bloecher, 
in charge of our liquor squad, and he stated that drinking among juveniles in 
St. Louis has not presented a problem. 

Set. Harold Bloss reported that narcotics are not a problem among the juve- 
niles. Sometime ago we were listed among other cities supposed to have a problem 
with the amphetamines or “goof balls.” Our juvenile division immediately 
checked all our records and could find only seven juveniles ever involved in this. 

Sgt. Bernard McDonnell, of the morality squad, reports that we have no cases 
where juveniles have been involved in prostitution or commercialized vice. He 
also stated that we have had few, if any, cases of homosexuality among juveniles. 
In some cases regarding runaways, either those that left here or were appre- 
hended here, we find that occasionally an attempt has been made along the line 
by an adult to commit perversion. 

Our department formerly sponsored an athletic league, however after several 
surveys were made of the juvenile division, it was the consensus of opinon that 
juvenile division officers should not become athletic directors or social workers 
but should act in an advisory capacity and refer and coordinate this type of 
activity. It is the trend throughout the United States to remove the police depart- 
ments from athletic programs to reduce duplication of effort and service. This 
also hold true for the promotion of Christmas and Halloween parties. It is the 
feeling of community planners that the police officer should not have to raise 
money from merchants for these things, with the possibility that he may expect 
a favor in return. 

A great deal of attention has been focused on teen-agers and juveniles, all of 
which has been fomented by just about 5 percent. The other 95 percent must sit 
by and accept the blackeye that is given them. 

Several years ago from 194449, this department experienced a great deal of 
trouble with gangs, however, in the past 6 years there has been very little 
gang-like warfare. 

It is the common misconception that a great deal of our present troubles revolves 
around gangs. This is not true. Not one of the incidents which occurred re- 
cently and which have received so much publicity could be attributed to gangs, 
except possibly the incident which occurred outside the jurisdiction of this city. 

Children today are about the same today as they were years ago—there are the 
good ones and the bad ones. Today they are subjected to many influences and 
temptations that their parents were not, i. e.: Horror books, TV programs, and 
pornographic matter. The automobile has added immeasurably to the problems 
of youth and to the police who must supervise them and the places they con- 
gregate. This is the age of mobile youth—youth in a jet age so to speak. Every 
child is car-conscious—in some way or another they must get behind the wheel 
of a car. Certainly most kids are good, fine, true kids but we hear only of the 
backsliders. 

There are a number of causes or factors which cause juvenile delinquency. 
Juvenile delinquency reveals weaknesses in the community. It affects every- 
one, the child suffers, the parent suffers, the community suffers. Juvenile delin- 
quency focuses attention on our limitations, it is a social problem which affects 
the whole community. No one can justly criticize another for juvenile delin- 
quency. The role of all is important, but the role of the home is most important— 
rarely does a child from a happy home become involved in juvenile delinquency. 


Senator Hennines. Colonel Casey, what does the Department do by 
way of preventive work among young people? By that I mean, do 
you make specific referrals to such agencies as the YMCA, YMHA, 
the Big Brothers organization ? 

Colonel Casey. Yes, sir. 

Now, I think, Senator, if it is agreeable to you and the other mem- 


bers of the committee, I would like to have Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer 
answer that question for you. 


Senator Henninos. Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer ? 
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Lieutenant JacopsmMEyYER. Yes, sir, we make a great number of 
referrals to Family and Children Service, YMCA, Catholic Youth 
organizations, and any of the other numerous organizations which we 
have in the city working with youth. 

Senator Henntnes. And do you mean, Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer, 
that often these referrals are made before the young men or young 
women get into trouble, or are arrested, or otherwise commit what 
we might call an overt act 4 

Lieutenant Jacopsmeyer. Usually, it is an overt act that takes place 
first. However, we feel that if we can keep them from coming in the 
second time, that we are also preventing crime or juvenile delinquency 
or whatever you would like to call it. Usually, they come to our 
attention for some minor offense and then we make a referral. 

Senator Hennrnos. And that is the general practice and policy? 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnes. And you, I assume, have full cooperation from 
all of the various agencies when you do make these referals? 

Lieutenant JacossMEYER. We have had wonderful — ation with 
the agencies. Sometimes we feel that we should get a little more 
cooperation in the way of getting some clearance on how the cases 
are handled, whether they are cleared out or closed out, as sometimes 
they do. We would like to know that so we can keep that in our 
own files. 

Senator Hennings. You mean, of course, by way of followup? 

Lieutenant JACOBSMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Sometimes we do not get that from the agencies. 

Senator Hennines. When you request it, I assume that you get 
it? I know the agencies are heavily laden, too—— 

Lieutenant JAcopsMEYER. That is right. 

Senator Hennrnos (continuing). As the members of the police 
department are heavily burdened, too few of you and too little time, 
sometimes, to do many of these things. 

But as a general rule, would you say, Lieutenant, that in the city 
of St. Louis, that the agencies do cooperate ? 

Lieutenant Jacorsmeyer. I would say they cooperate; yes, sir. 

Senator Hennines. And they are glad to have the referrals from 
the department in most instances? 

Lieutenant JacopsmEYER. Well, I do not know whether they are 
glad, it makes more work for them. 

Senator Hennines. By that I mean they consider it as part of 
their function and duty, and cooperate, and you feel, well, when you 
make the referral 

Lieutenant JAcopsMEYER. Yes, sir; they are very cooperative. They 
are very fine about it. 

Senator Hennrnes. I did not mean to suggest that they are very 
happy to have referrals in terms of increasing caselo: ads. 

Mr. Bozo. Colonel Casey, I was interested in your speaking of 
establishing this new group of peace officers. Evidently they ride 
in the street at night, which has been brought about, I presume, by 
the recent incidents that have been happening i in St. Louis. 

I was looking over the statistics in January of 1954 to December 
of 1954 and notice that children under 16 committed 32 rapes within 
that year. That is in the class 1 offense. 
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Would you think we might be getting too excited over one when 
they had a record of that many in years past? 

Colonel Casry. Well, I do not know that we only get too excited 
about it. Of course, we are not too proud of it. But then, when 
you look into it, dig into these things—and we record them, we must 
record them as we see them. I recall one time in the fourth district 
when a preacher told me that we took that particular act too serious 
among children, particularly among some children, and he pointed 
out that in some parts of the country that was not recorded as rape. 

Now, I do not want to go into detail, but we record these cases as 
we know them to be, and we have quite a bit, I think, of statutory 
rape, and it is a serious thing. I am at a loss as to what we might 
offer or say what we are going to do about it. 

A lot of that originates, of course, through some obscene literature 
that gets into the hands of these children and quite a bit of that has 
been, it seems floating around. We made some cases just recent] 
against some of those who are selling it, and those cases are now pend- 
ing in court. 

This obscene literature and pictures, and things of that kind do get 
into the hands of these children, and we are doing everything possible 
to discourage it. 

Sergeant Phelan, together with members of our morality squad, 
just recently made quite a number of cases here in St. Louis and 
confiscated quite a lot of those comic books and other things that 
were very suggestive. 

Senator Hennines. You may know, Colonel, that this committee 
held rather extensive hearings in New York City upon that subject 
and was instrumental in running down the publishers and distributors 
of many of these things. 

Colonel Casry. Sergeant Phelan here may be able, if you would 
care to hear him, give you some idea of what was done here in connec- 
tion with that. 

Lieutenant Jacossmeyer. I think he is going to cover that a little 
later, in his prepared statement. 

Mr. Boso. Well, Colonel, on burglary and classes 1 and 2 crimes, do 
you find that they are running higher in the past 5 or 6 years than pre- 
viously occurred among those 16 and under? 

Colonel Casry. Well, I would say “Yes.” 

sa We are getting more vicious crimes committed by young 
people? 

Colonel Casry. Well, we are getting quite a number of burglaries. 
That is definitely true. However, there is larceny among the juveniles. 
In fact, the trend is, throughout the whole category, that is, through- 
out the whole, crimes such as burglary, larceny. Most of it, of course, 
is petty thefts, and, of course, we have quite a lot of stolen automo- 
biles. 

Now, we do not regard or classify cars as being stolen, if they are 
just taken for a joyride. If they are caught in the car before they 
return it, it is naturally suspected, or at least we have reasons to believe 
that maybe they never intended to return it. Therefore, it has been 
stolen. Of course, that does not only apply to juveniles, it applies to 
anybody at any age. 
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Therefore, I would say definitely that the stealing of cars has in- 
creased among the juveniles. I donot have any figures here, but maybe 
Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer can supply some. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer, did you want to make some re- 
marks about the juvenile division, and how it operates, and how you 
view the juvenile delinquency situation in St. Louis? 

Lieutenant JacossmMeyer. I would be glad to do that. I understood 
I was supposed to cover some of the statistical information. 

Mr. Boso. That is right. 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. I brought along a few charts, which we 
have behind us here. I do not know whether they can get them on the 
screen or not. 

I know that the explanation of some of these charts will be more or 
less old stuff to you gentlemen who have seen it throughout the coun- 
try. However, there may be a lot of people here who are viewers, who 
would like to know the juvenile situation, and I am prepared to cover 
that, if you desire. 

Senator Hennrinos. All right; we will be very glad to have you 
cover it in any manner that you care to. 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. First, I would like to thank the committee, 
Senator, for all the information we have received. The juvenile di- 
vision has received a great deal of information from the committee, 
and we found it to be of great value and we are using it every day. 

Some of the material that we have here today has come from the 
Senate subcommittee hearings. 

Senator Henninoes. And I take it, Lieutenant, that you experience, 
and by having seen the reports of this subcommittee, you know that it 
has been a number of places, has done a great deal of work upon this 
problem, and has solicited the views of many, many people in various 
cities all over the country. 

Lieutenant JaconsMEyeR. We think it is the greatest collection of 
information on juvenile delinquency that has ever been put together. 

Senator Henntinas. It is very good to hear that. 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. That is how we view it. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Lieutenant JAcopsMEYER. In an effort to indicate the size of the 
problem as compared with other cities, I will have to use your own 
statement that you made here several months ago when there was a 
child welfare league here, and you said there: Because of variant defi- 
nitions and different methods of reporting from city to city and State 
to State, it is impossible to get absolutely accurate statistics. And 
we find that it is the same. There are a great number of statistics 
available from the Children’s Bureau, from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. One time they will put in there that juvenile delin- 
quency has incrased from 48 percent during such-and-such a period, 
1948 to 1952, and the next time it may be from 1949 to 1953, and 
another time it may cover a period from 1952 to 1955, and so on. 

Of course, the Children’s Bureau uses statistics of the juvenile 
court. We, the police department, submit our information to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and I would like to use police figures 
rather than juvenile court figures. 

Now, when we talk about the statistics and these differences that 
you mentioned, what are some of them? Well, in some cities a juvenile 
is classified as being 15 years of age. In another city, he is 16 years 
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of age, and in another city or State, such as Missouri, 17 years of age, 
and soon. The Government uses the age 18, and in some places it is 
even under the age of 21. So, we do see that is one big difference, 
and it changes the statistical picture a great deal. 

Another difference in reporting is the arrests. Some places will 
keep a folder on each individual child, and every time he comes to 
the attention of the police department, that is put in his folder. That 
is one case. Here in St. Louis, we do not do that. We count each 
time a child is taken into custody a single offense. 

I have brought for your information, for you to look over, just two 
folders. Of course, I will say that these are exaggerated cases. It 
shows that during a period of 1955, for instance, 1 child was arrested 
17 times, another one was arrested 24 times. In most other depart- 
ments, this would be considered as two arrests. 

Senator Hennines. And they are 9-year-old boys? 

Lieutenant Jacopsmryer. And they are 9-year-old boys; yes, sir. 

So you see, that again is another thing that may cause a difference 
in statistics. 

Senator Hennrnes. All right. We went into that. I do not mean 
at all to foreclose you, of course. We went into that at some length 
this morning, too, the fact of statistics, upon this perplexing problem, 
can be very misleading, misleading in terms of making it appear better 
than it is, and, by the same token, the figures can make it appear much 
worse than it is because of the variations, as you suggest, in the States, 
the Federal Government, especially in the age groups. 

Lieutenant JacopsmMEYER. Well, to continue, Mr. Chairman, we 
have a few charts here. I would like to rush through them rather 
rapidly for the information of the people and the viewers. 

Between 1940—50, there were a terrific number of new births in the 
United States. Now, going into the fifties, these are teen-agers, the 
ones we have to worry about. 

This first chart covers the ages from 10 to 19 and indicates the exten- 
sion of the population and what it might probably be in 1960. We 
find that it will be at least over 29 million, between the ages of 10 
and 19. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think that St. Louis is experiencing equivalent 
growth, growing more, or growing less ? 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. On the increase in population? 

Well, I was going to cover that a little later. I was going to say that 
that is not particularly a point here in the city of St. Louis. 

There is another chart here, which points out some of the problems 
that we who deal with children are going to have to meet in the future, 
which again points to the projection of the population, or the popu- 
lation increase of youth, and again the juvenile picture. 

You will find that in the World War period we had even more, or 
greater delinquency, than we are experiencing now. Then it fell off, 
and then, before the cold war, or the Korean war, we experienced a 
great increase in juvenile delinquency. It started to climb. 

So, the thing that is important to us—who are dealing with youth— 
is not the fact that there is an increase in the population or an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, it is the fact that the percentage in- 
crease between the two is about 4 to 1. That is the reason we are par- 


ticularly interested in the problem here in the city of St. Louis, and 
elsewhere. 
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Getting back to the local situation, this covers the juvenile court’s 
statistics for the State of Missouri for 1954, and this follows a pretty 
general trend, that from about 1947 and 1948, we were having an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency cases. These are based on juvenile 
court records. 

Now, as you mentioned before: Is St. Louis experiencing a great 
number of new births? Well, we do not have quite as many as they 
do in other places. The fact of the matter is, those between school 
age, it amounts to about 122,888. That is the figure which I just hap- 
pen to remember. It shows that during this last 5-year period this 
has not gone up or gone down. So, we could not attribute any of our 
increase in St. Louis to this particular type of an increase in teen-agers. 

However, we do have something else in St. Louis which is a little dif- 
ferent than other cities. We find that there are a lot of people who 
formerly lived in St. Louis, who lived here a great deal of time, who 
had their grassroots here in St. Louis, are now moving west, getting 
out into the county, and their place is being taken in the community 
by people who have not been here a very long time. I would not call 
them transients, but they are here probably for job opportunities. St. 
Louis is a large industrial city, and we have McDonald Aircraft, we 
have a great number of chemical places, leatherworking, shoe manu- 
facturers, and a great number of other businesses in St. Louis which 
attract a great number of people. They come here to St. Louis, and 
this is a sort of jumping off point. They go northeast or west from 
here. 

I think that may contribute a little bit to our increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 

Now, talking about how some of these other departments compare 
in juvenile statistics, we book every child who is brought to our at- 
tention. He is booked on what is known as a juvenile confidential 
form. I do not know whether I can find one of these around here. 
I thought I had one. You have several of them right there. 

At any rate, this child is booked on this form for every offense. 
Every offense is brought to the attention of the police department. It 
goes to such things as failure to let an automobile pass, malicious 
destruction of property; no peddler’s license, runaways, incorrigibility, 
miscellaneous, hold for safekeeping, parole violators, escapees from 
city institutions, and so on. 

Chief Casey has submitted one of these for your information, and 
I hope you can use it for future comparison. 

Senator Henninos. When was this inaugurated, Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant JacossmreyerR. That was inaugurated in 1950. That is 
when the plan was first devised, the form was devised. I believe Cap- 
tain Alyward of our records and communications, and Dr. Mihanovich, 
who is, I understand, supposed to be one of the witnesses here, more 
or less got their heads together on that and came up with this beautiful 

form. We think it is one of the best in the country. 

Senator Hennines. And that is not open to the public? 

Lieutenant JAcopsMEYER. No, sir, it is not open to the public. 

When it is filled out, there are four forms filled out with carbon 
paper, and one copy is sent to the juvenile court, one copy is kept in 
the district binder where the child is apprehended, one copy is sent 
to our records and communications, and the other one forms the case 
history, as you have before you, of these two individuals. 
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Some people say, “Well, why do you want to go to all that trouble?” 
We are interested in finding out a pattern or a background of the 
juvenile delinquents who come to our attention. 

I brought with me just one such case, which involved a murder not 
too long ago. We follow the pattern, and it starts off with runaway 
from home, truancy from school—he started at 9 years of age, and the 
pattern gets progressively worse—riding in a stolen automobile, then 
stealing his own automobile, then assault, and so on, until finally it 
ended up in a case of murder. 

We find that if we have the juvenile’s confidential history forms to 
refer to, we can check the pattern or the progress of this particular 
person, and then make a better referral. 

As you mentioned before, we try to refer it to different organizations. 
If we cannot refer it to one that will help, then there is only one alterna- 
tive left, and that is the child must go to, possibly, Missouri Hills, 
Boonville, and then up to the big house for the postgraduate course. 
That is the way it works. It is a terrible thing to talk about humans 
from a statistical standpoint, but as you know, you have been around 
the country, that is the way it is. 

Here we have our own chart, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. Now, 
when we compare our own statistics with other cities, we run into 
some of the difficulties we mentioned previously. Some of those that 
have been put out by the uniform crime reports to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation indicate that from city to city there is an increase of 
approximately 10.5 some places, 15.16 other places. Roughly, if you 
average it out, it comes to about 15 percent. 

St. Louis last year had an increase of 8 percent. That is, booking 
them for all these various offenses, not just felonies. So we feel, in 
comparison with other cities, we are not too bad off, although we are 
not happy, as the chief says, with what we have. Nevertheless, we 
don’t think that we are outstanding. 

Mr. Boso. Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer, in the class 1 and 2 offenses, 
how big an increase did you have in those? That would include rob- 
bery, assault, manslaughter, murder—— 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. We have not that worked out on a sta- 
tistical basis. You may have that there; I do not know. 

Mr. Bono. I was noticing, by your 1954 statistics, I think it is the 
last one we have in the 1955 report, where there were some 2,000 out 
of a possible 4,300 or 4,600 crimes listed all together, and that over half 
of them were in class 1 and 2 offenses, rogundiens of the great number 
for the smaller ones. 

Lieutenant JacossmeyeEr. I do not have it figured out. Here is a 
chart that would be similar to the one Chief Casey is submitting for 
your information. 

To carry on, last year, as we started this juvenile confidential book- 
ing—it takes a little while, when we book every one, to develop sort of 
a form, and it has to be done over a period of time. So when we com- 
pare with other cities, it is really an injustice to us. We should com- 
pare with what we have in our own city, and then we know better 
what the situation is. 

And juvenile delinquency always comes back down to a local situa- 
tion, it does not make any difference what they say in Washington or: 
Jefferson City, we are still stuck with the problem right here in St.. 
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Louis. We want to know, and that is the reason we keep this particu- 
lar type of report. 

I do not know whether I have anything further here as far as statis- 
tical measurement is concerned. We offer everything we have. We 
have nothing to hide; we give you all our figuring, we give you all 
our delinquents. Maybe you do not want all the delinquents, but we 
give you all we have on paper, at least. 

This is an elaborate chart and indicates the delinquency by month, 
by district, by year, by section, by color. If you are interested in using 
it or drawing any information from it, we are certainly happy to pro- 
vide it for you. 

Senator Hennines. We appreciate that, and certainly will avail 
ourselves of that opportunity. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer, in working with juveniles, have 
you run across in the St. Louis area anything like the organized gangs, 
or gangs of youngsters operating ? 

Lieutenant JAcOBSMEYER. No, sir, we have not had any organized 
gang problem. About 1940—before I was in the juvenile division— 
they had a gang warfare division, about 1947, in through there, and 
then it dropped off about in 1949, and we haven’t had any organized 
gangs since that time, thank goodness. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you ever heard of the names of any of these that 
might have operated? I have a list here of some of them that at some 
time were operating in the St. Louis area: the Deacons, the Comrades, 
the Turks, the Barracudas. 

Lieutenant JacossmryeR. They are all very familiar names. The 
Deacons, Barracudas, Tin Cans, the Compton Hill Angels—there are 
any number of groups, all of them trying to identify themselves or asso- 
ciate themselves with something. 

Senator Hennrnos. In your opinion, have these organized groups 
or gangs disbanded? What has so happened, so that we no longer 
are confronted with that specific eevbionn? 

Lieutenant JAcoBsMEYER. Well, that is a very hard question to an- 
swer. I have always been interested in athletics myself. It might 
seem that I am trying to promote an athletic program, which I cer- 
tainly do not think is the function of a police department, but at that 
particular time the youth organization was formed, or Police Athletic 
League was formed, and the juvenile court judge, as I understand it— 
of course, I was not in the division then—more or less said, “Either 
you join these teams or you all get sent to Boonville.” It came down 
to a pretty cut-and-dried thing, and I believe most of them thought, 
well, they would rather join the team. 

Senator Hennines. Did they stay with the team? 

Lieutenant JacopsmeYER. As far as I know. 

Senator Hennrnos. By and large? 

Lieutenant Jacossmryer. As far as I know. The delinquency de- 
creased. 

Now, then, again, you have to take into consideration that right 
about this time a great number of juvenile divisions situated through- 
out the United States were kind of groping around as to how they 
should operate, and then they fan well, if we get the police de- 
partment to work with these kiddos, then we will also eliminate some 
of the bookings. So consequently, here in the St. Louis area, the ju- 
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venile delinquency rate went down, which, actually, in my own opin- 
ion, was not a true picture. 

That is the reason we are keeping statistics, like we do. We want 
to tell the people, “Here is what we have; it is yours and ours; let’s 
work on this thing together.” 

Sergeant Phelan here may be able to give you a little more infor- 
mation on the athletic league which was operating at that time. 

Mr. Boro. You mean, they turned from organized gangs into an or- 
ganized baseball team ? 

Lieutenant JacossmeYEeR. Well, that is right, according to the 
Gluecks. I believe they say they are bigger and better and more ag- 
gressive, and maybe that is one of the reasons why they turn out to be 
such good athletes. 

Senator Hennrnes. You mean, the Boston Gluecks who appeared 
before this committee? 

Lieutenant JACOBSMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Dr. and Professor Glueck ? 

Lieutenant JAcOBSMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. You would not say that any of these recent outbreaks— 
I notice a number of tattoo marks on some of the boys—these recent 
outbreaks could be these gangs getting back together again? 

Lieutenant JAcossmEYER. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. None of these are gangs riding around in automobiles? 

Lieutenant JacospsmryER. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Senator Hennines. Did you have gang fights—did we have those 
here quite a while, too? 

Lieutenant JAzossmMryER. We had gang fights, killing, shooting, 
stabbing. 

Senator HennrinGs. In some places they called them rumbles ? 

Lieutenant JacopsMEYER. Yes; they had war counselors and people 
who would go out and scout, and we had the business. 

Mr. Boro. Did you ever run into the Pachuco at that time, here in 
St. Louis? 

Lieutenant JacopsMeyEr. About 2 or 8 years ago—2 years ago we 
ran into a few of the Pachucos in the fifth district. Some of the 
people were evidently greatly concerned; I know we were. The news- 
papers came out ak showed the Pachuco mark, how it was painted 
on, took a picture of one of the kiddos’ hands. The next day we had 
about 10,000 Pachucos in St. Louis. In school, the kids had nothing 
to do, and they would sit and make the mark on their hands and drive 
us crazy. 

Senator Hennrnos. It did not mean a thing, did it? 

Lieutenant Jacopsmerer. It did not mean a thing; no, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you ever had any narcotics problem in St. Louis, 
especially affecting juveniles? 

Lieutenant JacossmMryer. We do not have a narcotics problem. 

Sergeant Phelan is going to cover that problem. We are going to 
try and divvy this up a little bit. 

Mr. Bozo. I will let Sergeant Phelan answer that one. 

Sergeant Puritan. We do not have any juvenile narcotics problem 
in St. Louis. We have not had, as long as I have been in the juvenile 
division, which is 13 years. 

We do have the problem, when we get up into the age group of 22 
and 29 years ofage. Of the total cases made in the fiscal year 1954-55, 
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we have 282 cases of narcotics in St. Louis; 255 of those were males, 
and 196 were between the ages of 22 and 29: of those under 17, juve- 
niles, we had 3 who were found in possession of marihuana. One of 
them was a smoker, user of marihuana, and the other two had them 
with them and had only bought them that morning, and we caught 
them that afternoon. That is our narcotics. 

Senator Hennines. And you would not say, by and large, Sergeant, 
that marihuana constitutes a very serious problem here, insofar as 
you have been able to observe ¢ 

Sergeant Pueian. No, sir. We have never had that problem here. 

Senator Henninos. I remember back in 1953, I introduced the mari- 
huana stamp-tax bill, which was enacted into law, and at that time 
there was a great deal of marihuana in use among the high-school boys 
and girls. 

Sergeant Puetan. We attribute this mainly to the vigorous prose- 
cution in the Federal courts. Judge Hulen, Judge Harper, and Judge 
Moore have been very stern in giving out sentences. 

In the first 6 months there have been 24 convictions for narcotics, 
for a total of 122 years’ sentence imposed on these violators. ‘Those 
are all adults. 

Mr. Boro. Now, in that age group, 20 to 22, I think you said—— 
Sergeant PHELAN. 22 to 29. 

Mr. Bozo (continuing). 22 to 29; they did not start off as addicts 
‘narcotic pushers when they hit 21; did they? 

Sergeant PHELan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Do they have a background of narcotics addicts and 
narcotic use prior to the time they are » picked up as addicts or viol: e 
Sergeant Puetan. The information I get from the narcotics lot, 
usually they start in the 20-. to 2l-year-age bracket, far beyond the 

juvenile age. 

We ran a study here with the board of education in 1950. There 
was a series of articles in the newspapers that narcetics were very 
prevalent among schoolchildren throughout the United States, and we 
could not see it in our figures. We asked the board of education to 
cooperate with us, and they did. They sent out a questionnaire to 187 
schools, both public and parochial. “We even sent one to Missouri 
Hills, which is our reform school. 

Out of those, we possibly got twenty-some-odd questionnaires re- 
turned that would possibly indicate the use of marihuana or drugs in 
some form. We followed those up, and we found no cases. 

The board of education went a step further. Dr. Tate and his staff 
of doctors and nurses went into one of our high schools unannounced, 
and took a spot check of different classrooms and pupils in the class- 
rooms, and found no indication of heroin, cocaine, or anything of that 
sort being used. 

Senator Hennrnes. Chief C asey, Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer, and Ser- 
geant Phelan, I am sorry to interrupt, but it is custom: iry at this hour 
for us to take a 15-minute recess, and we will reconvene here at 3: 30. 
If you gentlemen will be good enough to stand by, we will appreciate 
it very much. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Senator Hennines. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
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Counsel, I believe that we were about to complete the testimony of 
the members of the St. Louis Police Department who have come 
here today. 

Mr. Boro. I think we finished with the testimony of the Police 
Department, and Sergeant Phelan has a statement. 

Sergeant Phelan, I wonder if you would let us have that statement 


for inclusion in the record, and we will submit it in the record as 
your testimony. 


Sergeant Puetan. Yes, sir. 
(The statement of Sergeant Phelan in full is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Set. JOSEPH PHELAN 


We have followed with great interest the fine work this committee has done 
during the past 2 years. 

We would like to take this opportunity to express our thanks to the members 
of the committee and their staff for the splendid cooperation we have received 
in obtaining transcripts of the twenty-some-odd hearings you have held through- 
out the Nation. Several of our juvenile division officers have read them and 
ultimately our entire staff will read them. It is our opinion that they should 
be added to every police department library in the United States. Many other 
organizations could undoubtedly use them to learn of the many problems in- 
volved in juvenile delinquency and what the various communities and the Federal 
Government is doing to combat them. 

We were particularly interested in the hearings held on obscene and porno- 
graphic literature. We were amazed to learn that this nationwide racket has 
grown to an estimated $500-million-a-year business. 

In St. Louis since January 1 of this year members of our division and the 
morality squad have made 15 arrests at 8 separate locations on charges of pos- 
session of or displaying obscene matter. Some of these cases covered the so-called 
borderline magazines that have appeared in the last year. Other cases concerned 
film that was being shown in penny arcades for 10 cents a reel. I would like to 


emphasize at this point that in none of these cases did we find pornographic 
material. 


These cases were presented to the last grand jury and indictments were. 
returned under the obscene section of the State statutes. These persons were- 


also charged with violating the city ordinance regarding obscene literature and 
the cases are now pending in the courts. Due to the above facts we will not 
mention names or addresses at this time, but will be happy to furnish the com- 
mittee with a complete report when the cases are finally disposed of. 

The penalties provided in the city ordinance are: A fine not exceeding $100 or 


be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 90 days. Each day that such a violation, 


is permitted to continue shall constitute a separate offense. 

State statute: Not less than 2 nor more than 5 years. 

St. Louis is fortunate in having a board of review for juvenile readers con- 
sisting of seven members representing religion, education, business, and profes- 


sional men and women. These members are appointed by the mayor and serve- 


without pay. 


Among other duties they are directed by ordinance to cooperate with national 
and State authorities, boards,*or commissions, with publishers, distributors, 
agencies, or dealers in publications and with voluntary agencies and organizations 
dedicated to the elimination of juvenile delinquency in the study of ways and 
means of preventing publications of an obscene or indecent nature from being 
made available to minors. Also to report such violations to the chief of police 

This Board has invited us to every meeting held so far. They have done a 
fine job and deserve the thanks of all the citizens of the city for the many hours 
they have spent in carrying out a difficult responsibility. 

On the pornographic side of the picture, we have had several crime incidents, 
the details of which are too grusome and obscene to be related over television 
or radio. We have an outline of the cases here and the dispositions of the cases 
in court. They are available to the committee if desired. In all of these cases, 
pornographic material in the various forms of playing cards, so-called eight-page 


bibles, and novelties have played a definite part in the commission of the sex 
crimes. 
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In several instances we have found these eight-page pornographic booklets in 
or adjacent to school property. These were evidently placed there during the 
night. In some cases this is the modus operani used by child molesters. 

Usually by the time we seize these books, they are well worn, indicating that 
they have been handled and read by numerous persons. It is of course impossible 
to learn how many children have read them or been affected by them. The large 
number of sex cases among juveniles as reflected in the following figures no doubt 
are due in large measure to reading or viewing lewd, obscene, and pornographic 
material. 

In 1954: The total number of arrests for sex offenses (not including rape), 321 
(120 were juveniles) ; rape cases (not included in above), 53 (32 were juveniles). 

In 1955: The total number of arrests for sex offenses (not including rape), 384 
(146 were juveniles) ; total rape cases, 75 (39 were juveniles). 


PENALTIES FOR CHILD MOLESTATION 


City ordinance: Fine of $50 to $500 or 6 months in jail or both. 

State statute: Up to 5 years in the penitentiary. 

Recently we have been receiving many complaints from parents, religious and 
civic organizations, and parent-teacher groups concerning pocket-style novels 
and scandal-type magazines that are being sold throughout the city. Several 
books of this type are part of the evidence in the cases pending in court. 

We heartily agree with the committee’s recommendation to the 84th Congress 
that a National Advisory Crime Commission be established as a clearinghuose of 
information on violations of laws relating to pornography, narcotics, ete., so 
that as soon as such a crime is committed data on it will be available to every 
peace officer in Federal, State, and local jurisdictions. 

It is very evident that there is a great need for this information on national 
operations such as “Soloday,” Simon Simring, and Al Stone, and all other 
dealers in pornography that operate interstate. 

In closing we want to congratulate the committee on the recently enacted laws 
regarding pornography and other matters concerning juvenile delinquency which 
you recommended. We earnestly hope that the additional bills now pending will 
close still more loopholes at the Federal level. 

Most noticeable are the cases in St. Louis where lewd and indecent pictures 
have played a part in the crimes committed, including sex perversion and 
molestation cases. 

It is, of course, impossible to ascertain how many persons have read these 
booklets or seen the pornographic material, therefore, it is also impossible 
to know how many have been affected by it. Usually it is well worn by the 
time we seize it, indicating that it has been used at least hundreds of times. 
This is particularly true of cases involving molestation of children, where the 
offender frequently uses this material prior to the offense. 

A few of the most flagrant cases where lewd, indecent, or pornographic 
material was used, are listed as follows: 

1. A 52-year-old man was arrested by this department during an investigation 
of children visiting his home where he resided alone. 

This case involved a 15-year-old boy, and 3 girls, ages 13 and 14. The offender 
had shown them pornographic photographs and later committed numerous acts 
of sodomy by mouth with them and had them commit -sex acts on each other 
while he took photographs of them. 

This offender had previously served 3 years in the Missouri State Penitentiary 
on the same charge. 

He was released from the penitentiary in 1953 and on April 30, 1955, he was 
again arrested for statutory rape which involved juvenile girls. 

May 23, 1956: Subject was committed to State hospital at Fulton, Mo., in 
circuit court No. 11. 

2. On March 19, 1954, a 10-year-old girl was the victim of a 14-year-old boy 
who attacked her in an alley and attempted sodomy by mouth on her. 

Upon being arrested the youth stated he had seen pictures on playing cards 
of men and women in the nude committing this act and wanted to try it out 
on some girl. 

3. October 17, 1954: A 50-year-old man was arrested after investigation dis- 
closed that he had been entertaining young children at his home. Further 
investigation disclosed that he had committed acts of sodomy by mouth on 4 
girls from 11 to 14 years of age. He then instructed them on how to commit 
these acts on each other in his presence. He had previously shown these children 
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photographs of a pornographic nature and told them that “everyone did this.” 
He also took pictures of the children which were still in the camera when the 
arrest was made. 

On March 10, 1955, he was sentenced to 6 
tentiary on 2 counts of sodomy and another 6 
tion. 

Prior to the above he was tried in city court and fined $500 and 6 months 
in the workhouse on each of 6 counts of individual peace disturbance. 

8. January 27, 1956. 

A 61-year-old man was arrested after he had picked up two 14-year-old boys 
and a 15-year-old boy and took them for a ride; meanwhile showed them 
pornographic and lewd pictures. He was later arrested and charged with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor and also possession of lewd and indecent 
matter. He was sentenced to 60 days in the workhouse on the former charge 
and fined $50 and costs on the latter. 

5. March 17, 1956; two juveniles, ages 12 and 13, accosted two 11-year-old 
boys while hiking along the Mississippi River bank in the 4500 block of South 
Main Street. At the point of a knife they forced these two boys to disrobe and 
commit sex acts on them and they then committed sex acts on the victims. The 
victims were forced into a small crevice in the rock bluff and piles of brush 
were stacked up and set afire, trapping the two boys. After suffering burns 
about the head and neck, they were released and then bound and gagged with 
their handkerchiefs and shoestrings and pushed off the bluff onto the railroad 
tracks below, a distance of about 60 feet. Suffering numerous bruises and 
lacerations of the body, the victims were then untied and forced to wade into 
the Mississippi River up to their chins. At this point the victims looked toward 
shore and the other two boys had hopped onto a slow-moving freight train. Both 
offenders were arrested shortly after and later sent to the Missouri State Train- 
ing School for Boys at Boonville, Mo. 

These boys stated they had seen a deck of cards with men and women com- 
mitting various acts of sexual perversion and wanted to try them out on some- 
one. They further stated they had seen a monster torturing people in a movie 
the week previous and also wanted to try torturing someone to see how they 
would act. 


2 


years in the Missouri State Peni- 
years on charges of child molesta- 


STATUTES 


563.270. Publishing obscene newspaper, magazine—penalty.—Every person or 
persons who shall, within this state, engage in the business of editing, publishing 
or disseminating any newspaper, pamphlet, magazine, or any printed paper, de- 
voted mainly to the publication of scandals, whorings, lechery, assignations, in- 
trigues between men and women, and immoral conduct of persons, or any person 
who shall knowingly have in his or her possession for sale, or shall keep for 
sale, or expose for sale, or distribute, or in any way assist in the sale, or shall 
gratuitously distribute or give away, any such newspaper, pamphlet, magazine, 
or printed paper in this state, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and on con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term 
of not less than two nor more than five years (4654). 

563.280. Penalty for circulating obscene matter.—Every person who shall 
manufacture, print, publish, buy, sell, offer for sale Or advertise for sale, or 
have in his possession, with intent to sell or circulate, or shall give away, dis- 
tribute or circulate any obscene, lewd, licentious, indecent or lascivious book, 
pamphlet, paper, ballad, drawing, lithograph, engraving, picture, photograph, 
model, cast, print, article, or other publication of indecent, immoral or sean- 
dalous character, or shall write, print or publish, sell or circulate, any letter, 
handbill, card, circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind 
giving information, directly or indirectly, when, where, how, of whom or by 
what means any of the things herein mentioned can be had or obtained, and 
whoever shall print or publish in any newspaper any vulgar, scandalous or im- 
moral pleadings or evidence in any case or proceeding before any court or 
tribunal whatever, shall, on conviction thereof be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars nor less than fifty dollars, or be imprisoned not more than 
one year in the county jail, or both; but nothing in this section shall be construed 
so as to affect teaching in regular medical colleges, or public standard medical 
books, or reports of medical societies, or the practice of regular practitioners of 
medicine, or druggists in their legitimate business (4660). 

563.160. Molesting minor with immoral intent.—Any person who in the pres- 
ence of any minor shall indulge in any degrading, lewd, immoral, or vicious 
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habits or practices; or who shall take indecent or improper liberties with such 
minor: or who shall publicly expose his or her person to such minor in an obscene 
or indecent manner; or who shall by language, sign, or touching such minor, 
suggest or refer to any immoral, lewd, lacivious, or indecent act, or who shall 
detain or divert such minor with intent to perpetrate any of the aforesaid acts, 
shall be considered as annoying or molesting said minor and shall upon conviction 
be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a period not exceeding five 
years, or be punished by imprisonment in the county jail for a period not exceed- 
ing one year, or be fined in a sum not to exceed five hundred dollars or by both 
such fine and imprisonment (L. 1949, p. 249-1). 


ORDINANCE 47516 


An ordinance prohibiting the exhibition or distribution to a minor, either com- 
mercially or for nonprofit of certain pictures or publications including comic 
books, giving definitions and providing for a Board of Review for Juvenile 
Readers, for presumptions of violation, for penalties, and for other purposes. 

Whereas the Board of Aldermen of The City of St. Louis finds and determines 
that there is a great increase in the number and variety of illustrated comic 
books, magazines, and other publications of the type prohibited by Ordinance 
being offered for sale in the City ; and 

Whereas many of such comic books, magazines, and other publications are 
designed and formed so as to resemble in outward appearance publications de- 
voted in substance to matters of humor and light fiction and published largely for 
sale to children, in many instances being placed for sale side by side with said 
publications ; and 

Whereas certain of the comic books, magazines, and other publications specified 
in this ordinance present in words or pictures or both matters of an obscene nature 
tending to deprave the morals of those into whose hands publications might fall 
by suggesting lewd thoughts and exciting sensual desires ; and 

Whereas certain of the comic books. magazines, and other publications specified 
in this ordinance present accounts of crime so illustrated or so written and illus- 
trated as to tend to incite children below the age of eighteen years, being of 
susceptible and impressionable character, to commit crimes similar to those pre- 
sented ; and 

Whereas the exhibition, distribution, or sale to minors of such comic books, 
magazines, and other publications are thereby deemed by the Board of Aldermen 
of the City of St. Louis to be sources of crime and basic factors in impairing the 
ethical development of minors in the City of St. Louis; and 

Whereas meeting this problem requires the constant vigilance and cooperation 
of all the citizens of the City of St. Louis with the legislative and executive de- 
partments of said City ; and 

Whereas it is deemed in the best interest of the City of St. Louis to designate 
a standing committee of citizens of said City to serve without pay, to keep in- 
formed as to the sort of comic books, magazines, and other publications that are 
made available to minors of said City, to hold meetings, to consult with, advise, 
and cooperate with the legislative and executive departments of said City, and 
to make periodic reports to the Mayor, and the President of the Board of Alder- 
men, respectively, of the City of St. Louis with regard to the progress made in its 
estimation in effecting the purposes of this law. 

Therefore, be it ordained by the City of St. Louis as follows: 

SEcTION 1. DEFINITIONS. For the purpose of this ordinance the following 
terms, phrases, words, and their derivations shall have the meaning given herein. 
When not inconsistent with the context, words used in the present tense include 
the future, words in the plural number include the singular number, and words 
in the singular number include the plural number. The word “shall” is always 
mandatory and not merely directory. 

“City” is The City of St. Louis. 

‘Board of Aldermen” is the Board of Aldermen of The City of St. Louis. 

“Person” is any person, firm, partnership, association, corporation, company, 
or organization of any kind. 

“Minor” is any child under 18 years of age. 

“Comic Book”: Generally, a paper-bound pamphlet or magazine with color- 
illustrated cover, and containing a story or stories primarily in and by means 
of a series of consecutive illustrated panels, the thoughts, words, or actions sug- 
gested or indicated therein being usually identified or clarified by textual inser- 
tions applicable to the given illustration. 
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“Publication,” any single issue of published material including comic books. 

Sec. 2. OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS PROHIBITED. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to sell, offer for sale, attempt to sell, exhibit, give away, distribute, keep in 
his possession with intent to sell or give away, or in any way furnish or attempt 
to furnish to any minor, any picture, comic book, magazine, or other publications 
which is of an obscene or indecent nature. 

Sec. 3. CerTAIN CRIME PUBLICATIONS PROHIBITED. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to sell, offer for sale, attempt to sell, exhibit, give away, distribute, 
or have possession with intent to sell or give away or in any way furnish to a 
minor, any comic book, magazine, or other publication which contains an account 
of crime which is so illustrated or so written and illustrated as to tend to incite 
minors to crime. 

(a) Certain News Publications Not Included. This ordinance shall not 
be construed to apply to those publications wherein accounts of crime are a 
part of the ordinary and general dissemination of news, nor to such draw- 
ings and photographs as are used to illustrate such accounts. 

(b) Historical Publications Not Included. This ordinance shall not be 
construed to apply to publications which contain historical accounts of 
crime and are not so illustrated as to tend to incite minors to crime. 

(ec) Certain Fictional or Partly Fictional Publication Not Included. 
This ordinance shall not be construed to apply to fictional or partly fictional 
publications containing accounts of crime which are not so illustrated or so 
written as to tend to incite minors to crime. 

(d) Public Library Publications Not Included. This ordinance shall not 
be construed to apply to publications which are maintained or circulated 
by any public library in the City of St. Louis. 

Sec. 4. PRESUMPTION From DispLayine. If any publication prohibited here- 
under from being furnished or exhibited to minors shall be displayed in any 
newstand, book store, drug store, market, or other commercial establishment, 
where the said publication may be seen by any minor visiting such establishment, 
such display shall be prima facie evidence that the person in charge of such 
establishment was then exhibiting the particular publication and intended to sell, 
offer for sale, distribute, furnish, or attempt to furnish such comic book, maga- 
zine, or other publication, to a minor or minors in violation of this ordinance, 
but it shall be competent for the defendant in any such case to show that no 
such intention existed. 

Sec. 5. Any news company or other commercial distributor of comic books 
who or which shall in his or its ordinary course of business distribute or furnish 
in aby manner any comic book of the sort described in Section Two or Section 
Three hereunder shall, upon such distribution or furnishing in any manner, have 
committed a violation of this ordinance. 

Sec. 6. PENALTIES. Any person violating any of the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in an amount not exceeding one hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding ninety days. Each day that such violation is committed 
or permitted to continue shall constitute a separate offense and shall be punish- 
able as such hereunder. If more than one publication prohibited hereunder 
from being exhibited or furnished to minors shall be offered, exhibited, dis- 
tributed, kept, or displayed in violation of this ordinance, at the same location 
by the same person, the offer, exhibiting, distributing, keeping, or display of 
each separate publication prohibited hereunder from being exhibited or fur- 
nished to minors, shall constitute a separate offense and shall be punished as such 
hereunder. If two or more publications prohibited hereunder from being ex- 
hibited or furnished to minors are so furnished or sold at the same time by the 
same person, the sale or furnishing of each shall constitute a separate offense 
and shall be punishable as such hereunder. 

Sec. 7. Boarp oF Review. There is hereby created and established a committee 
of citizens of the City of St. Louis, which shall be known and designated offi- 
cially as the “Board of Review for Juvenile Readers”. Said board of review 
shall consist of seven members, to be appointed by the Mayor of said city 
which members shall serve without pay and at the pleasure of the Mayor. In 
appointing the first board, two members shall be oppointed for a term of one 
year, two members for a term of two years, and three members for:a term of 
three years. Successors to members of said first board shall be appointed for 
terms of three years. Any vacancy in the membership thereof shall be filled by 
appointment by said Mayor, the appointee to serve for the unexpired portion 
of the term in which the vacancy occurs. 
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The Mayor shall call the first meeting of the board and give notice to each 
member thereof of the time and place of such meeting. At such meeting, the 
board shall appoint a chairman and a secretary from its membership, who shall 
serve for such term as the board may fix and they shall perform the duties usually 
incident to their respective positions and such other duties as may be prescribed 
by the board. 

Sec. 8. POWERS AND DuTIEs OF THE BOARD oF Review. It shall be the power 
and duty of the Board of Review: 

(a) To gather information and to keep informed with regard to pub- 
lications found within the City of St. Louis of the nature described in sec- 
tion 2 or section 3 of this ordinance. 

(b) To cooperate with national and state authorities, boards of commis- 
sions, with publishers, distributors, agencies or dealers in publications and 
with voluntary agencies and organizations dedicated to the elimination of 
juvenile delinquency in the study of ways and means of preventing the pub- 
lications of the type described in section 2 or section 3 hereunder from 
being made available to minors. 

(c) To receive and consider complaints as to the violation or alleged 
violation of this ordinance. 

(d) Tto report such violations of this ordinance as come to its attention 
to the Chief of Police of the City of St. Louis. 

(e) To make recommendations from time to time to the Mayor and the 
Board of Aldermen as to Legislative enactments it may deem desirable. 

(f) To file annually a report with the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen 
relating its activities to date, and analyzing the progress made in its esti- 
mation toward effecting the purpose of this ordinance. 

Sec. 9. If any section, sentence, clause, or any part of this ordinance shall be 
found to be unconstitutional or invalid, the unconstitutionality or invalidity 
thereof shall not render the remaining provisions hereof unconstitutional or 
invalid. 

Sec. 10. That the certain ordinance of the City known as Ordinance No. 
45462 and entitled “An ordinance to suppress selling, lending, giving away or 
showing to any minor child under eighteen years of age any paper or publica- 
tion principally devoted to illustrating or describing immoral deeds”’. 

Approved: April 18, 1955. 


Enticing AWAY A CHILD oR INSANE Person (Sec. 559-250) 


Every person who shall maliciously, forcibly, or fraudulently lead, take, or 
carry away or decoy or entice away any child under the age of twelve years, or 
insane person under guardianship with the intent to detain or conceal such 
child from its parent or guardian or whomever shall have guardianship shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding 
20 years, or in the county jail, not less than six months, or by a fine of not less 
than five hundred dollars. (4416 A. L. 19438.) 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE DELINQUENCY OF CHILD, PENALTY (Sec. 559-360) 


In all cases where any child shall be a delinquent child as defined by this 
state, the parent or parents, legal guardian or person having the custody of 
such child, or any other person responsible for, or by any act, encouraging, caus- 
ing or contributing to the delinquency of such child. Shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon trial and conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisoned in the county jail for a period 
not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. The court 
imposes conditions upon any person found guilty under this section, and so long 
as such person shall comply therewith to the satisfaction of the court, the sen- 
tence shall be suspended. (4418) 


City OrDINANCE 46144 


An ordinance making it unlawful for any person to annoy or molest, detain 
or divert any minor and containing a penalty clause and an emergency clause. 

Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for anyone in the presence of any minor to indulge 
in any degrading, lewd, immoral or vicious habits of practices or to take indecent 
or improper liberties with any minor; or to publicly expose his or her person 
to such minor in an obscene or indecent manner; or to refer to any immoral, 
lewd, lascivious or indecent act by language, sign or touching such minor or to 
detain a minor child with intent to perpetrate any of the aforesaid acts. 
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Sec. 2. Any person violating any provision of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine or not less than $50.00 nor more than $500.00 or by imprisonment in the 
workhouse for not more than six months or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Senator Hennines. Chief Casey and Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer and 
Sergeant Phelan, we are very grateful to you for the painstaking ef- 
fort. you have made to come here with all of the data, and the carefully 
prepared information that you have given to us. 

Chief Casey. Thank you very much. It has been a pleasure. 

Senator Hennines. Because of time, we must necessarily pass on. 
However, all that you have will be included in the record and made a 
part of the proceedings. 

Chief Casry. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hennines. You may call the next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Richard H. Amberg, publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Amberg, we are very glad to welcome you 
here, and we appreciate your taking time out of your day to come 
here and give us enlightenment and the benefit of your views 

You may proceed, sir, in any manner that you wish. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. AMBERG, PUBLISHER, ST. LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Mr. Amperc. Senator, I hope you will forgive me if I read my 
statement. This will be the first time in my life I have ever read 
one. I generally prefer to talk apni but the subject 
before your committee, sir, is of such importance that I would like, 
with your permission, to read this statement. 

Senator Henninos. Certainly, Mr. Amberg. 

Mr. Ampere. I am honored, sir, by the invitation to appear before 
this distinguished committee. Y ou’ committee has, by the very act 
of holding hearings here in St. Louis, made a great contribution to- 
ward the eventual solution of the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

An inquiry into juvenile delinquency must concern itself with two 
aspects: the long-term problem and the short-term problem. The 
long-term answer obviously must come from such things as education, 
proper recreational facilities, more religious training , parental guid. 
ance, the elimination of too much leisure time, and the general correc- 
tion of conditions which breed a state of mind which impels youth to 
turn into hoodlums, thugs, and degenerates. 

I leave the discussions of the long-term problem to those of vastly 
greater experience in such matters. 

The Globe-Democrat has been more concerned with short-range ef- 
forts to bring the problem under manageable control. I think the 
situation is not dissimilar to that faced “by a fireman when a house 
catches on fire. His immediate job is to keep the fire from spreading 
and to bring it under control, with minimum damage to life and prop- 
erty. His ‘second job, that ‘of public education looking toward fire 
prevention, can come later. 

In St. Louis, with a 68-percent increase in major crimes in the past 
4 years, our immediate problem is to bring the fire under control. 
This depends, as I see it, on three main factors: (1) Effective police 
work in apprehending those who have participated in outrages, and 
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breaking up situations which might lead to acts of violence; (2) 
prompt ‘and efficient prosecution in the courts, resulting in the swift 
conviction of those who are guilty, and the heaviest possible sentences 
consonant with the crime; (3) full publicity, to arouse the community 
to the existence of the sees to bring home to our people the neces- 
sity for the other types of action and to support and encourage the 
prosecutors who must try such cases and the judges who must. pass 
sentence upon them. 

First, as to effective police work, there can be no argument, it seems 
to me, on the need for greater police protection. I think that Ac ting 
Chief Casey’s suggestion for a so-called decoy squad is one step in 
the right direction. Much more is still needed. 

There should be more uniformed and plainclothes policemen patrol- 
ling parks and other troubled areas. I think that Negro policemen, 
incidentally, should be added in Negro areas, for they can do a far 
better job in those neighborhoods than white officers. 

It is significant, however, that the crimes which have most aroused 
the community in recent months, the rape of a 13-year-old girl and a 
14-year-old girl, the mass beatings, the log bombing of a police car, 
the abandoned and reckless drag races on our public highways, and 
other similar instances have all been the : acts of whites, not of Negroes, 
and many of them have come from the so-called better homes and 
better neighborhoods, and from homes where parents make very re- 
spectable ‘and, in many cases, excellent livings. This suggests that 
we must look further than to the slums or to the Negro as the source 
of the problem. 

More adequate police protection could be given without even an 
increase in the size of the force if large numbers of uniformed police- 
men were taken off desk work and routine jobs, such as patrolling 
for overtime parking, which has been done by women police officers 
in many cities to free trained uniformed men for more important 
work, and the directing of traffic, which should be controlled chiefly 
by traffic signals. 

As a final comment on effective police work, I have the feeling that 
unusually outstanding pieces of either detection of transgressors, or 
prevention of disastrous situations, should be given much more recog- 
nition by the public and by the police department itself than has been 
the case. 

It has become too much in vogue to sneer at the police department 
because a small portion may have been in trouble. It is important 
for the public to recognize the efficiency and dignity of the police 
department, as we have tried to do in the Globe- “Democrat, and for 
the force itself to promote officers and recognize, financially, outstand- 
ing examples of effective police work. 

‘The next factor to be considered is prompt and efficient prosecu- 
tion in the courts. It is a recognized tactic of defense attorneys to 
delay as long as possible, a case from coming to trial in the hope that 
public indignation will die down or that the memor y of witnesses will 
become blurred, or, in the case of rape, that time will bring a dis- 
inclination to testify. 

Without wishing to prejudice the legal rights of defendants, I sug- 
gest that speedier trials are in the public interest. I believe, also, 
that the time has come for prosecutors to go all out in their prosecu- 
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tions and for judges, upon convictions, to pass the stiffest sentences 
as a deterrent to future transgressors. 

Judges and juries until recently have been too inclined to pat 
criminals on the wrist when they should have gone after them with a 
a meat ax. Malefactors will, in large measure, be deterred if they 
realize the consequence of their crime is reckoned in terms of years in 
the penitentiary or possibly even capital punishment, as against 
a tap on the wrist represented by ridiculously light or suspended sen- 
tences or warnings to go and sin no more. 

At the same time, parole regulations in the case especially of habitual 
offenders, should be tightened. There is little purpose in giving a 
stiffer jail sentence if the criminal is quickly released for parole. We 
recently gave publicity to a man, a pretzel salesman, twice convicted 
in 1 year of the hit-run injuring of people while driving his car, who 
was paroled for the perfectly ludicrous reason that spring was the ideal 
time to sell pretzels. 

I should like to see a committee of the Missouri Legislature inquire 
into the criminal code to determine whether judges have at their dis- 
posal sufficiently heavy penalties, including especially jail sentences 
to deal properly with violations. 

A jail sentence is much more effective than a fine. ‘Too many trans- 
gressors can buy their way out of trouble by payment of a fine, when 
a term in the workhouse or the penitentiary would be much more 
impressive to them, and would serve as a vastly more effective warn- 
ing to others. ‘Too many of our laws were drawn up in a different era 
and are now outmoded. We need at our disposal punishments to fit 
the crimes. 

I honestly belive that the publicity which we have given to recent 
crimes of violence has resulted in better prosecutions and much stiffer 
sentences, and that this tendency eventually must be reflected in a 
lessening of the crime rate. 

Some people have felt that publicity acted as a stimulant to poten- 
tial criminals in that it made thee puffed up in the eyes of their asso- 
ciates. We have tried to give these people the type of publicity which 
even a warped mind would recognize as being harmful to the 
individual. 

There is nothing glamorous about a thug shown through the bars, 
or in prison garb. We have consistently tried to get officials to co- 
operate with us in allowing us to get more convincing pictures of 
those involved in crimes, especially after their conviction. We think 
this can be a great deterrent to potential criminals. 

Parenthetically, too, I should like to suggest the necessity of estab- 
lishing a strengthened juvenile court and juvenile court staff. At 
present, the judge in St. Louis, Judge David Murphy, must also handle 
divorce cases in addition to juvenile court matters. St. Louis requires 
a full-time judge in the juvenile court. 

In St. Louis County, the situation is even worse, where the judge 
is shifted every 6 months, and in that time must handle many other 
duties in addition to juvenile court matters. Before a judge can be- 
come even reasonably skilled in juvenile matters, he is given other 
assignments. The gravity of the situation requires a full-time, fully 
trained judge with a special probation and social worker staff under 
the jurisdiction of his‘court in both St. Louis and the county. 

My final item deals with publicity itself. 
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Publicity is essential as a protection to the community. Its first 
function is to make known the existence of the problem. There ob- 
viously can be no solution until the community realizes that a problem 
does exist. 

We have not tried to play crime news out of the proportion of its 
importance, but we have been enormously concerned, not only with 
the vast increase in crime in the St. Louis community, but especially 
with the senseless and bestial nature of many of the recent crimes. 

It is possible to rationalize a thief who might perhaps steal because 
of want; it is impossible to rationalize many of the recent crimes of 
violence where crimes have been committed apparently without rea- 
son, and where gangs or the thugs have beaten and attacked old and 
defenseless, or greatly outnumbered groups of people, simply for the 
sake of inflicting pain. 

It is a problem which simply cries aloud for solution. Newspaper 

yublicity can be a vital factor in cutting down the crime rate. tt on 
beets proved so in other cities. It will do it here. 

In recent months, we have changed the policy of Globe-Democrat in 
several significant respects, all of which we believe to be in the public 
interest, which we commend to other newspapers. 

We no longer withhold from aang the names of juveniles in- 
volved in atrocious cases. We believe that if a person is old enough 
to attack and rape a 14-year-old girl, for example, he is old enough 
to get his name in the paper. 

We are also giving publicity to the parents of youthful offenders 
involved in such crimes. We give specific addresses, rather than block 
addresses. In one of the more recent cases where seven hoodlums at- 
tacked and raped a 13-year-old girl, we publicized the background, 
home conditions, and earning powers of the parents. 

We think the parents are, in a considerable measure, responsible for 
the acts of the children and should share in the public opprobrium. I 
believe, for example, when a parent who, knowing his child to be a 
reckless driver, nevertheless makes available to him an automobile, he 
should face blame as an accessory before the fact that that automobile 
is turned into an instrument of death and destruction. 

The universal reaction of parents is to place the blame on their 
child’s associates. We saw this last week where every one of the par- 
ents of the seven hoodlums involved in the revolting case of the 13-year- 
old child, each said his own son was a good boy, but was led by evil 
companions. I do not believe that for a minute and I do not believe 
you do. 

By giving publicity to the parents as well as the children, we hope 
to bring a measure of correction of fallacious attitudes, as demon- 
strated by the father of the 16-year old thug who attacked Mr. Harvey 
Beffa as reported in this morning’s paper. The father said he is now 
going to in his son’s car away and cut off the spending money of the 
boy who attacked Mr. Beffa, a polio victim. 

Many in the community will question why a 16-year-old boy should 
have his own car in the first place. Too many stables are locked after 
the horses are stolen. 

I recognize that there is not universal agreement, even among edi- 
tors and publishers, on the question of whether publicity is a deterrent 
to juvenile crime. Many social reformers iat defense attorneys 
violently oppose such a course. I honestly believe that the fear of 
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publicity is a deterrent to crime and that more, rather than fewer, 
youthful offenders who are actually adults, in all but the legal sense, 
should be tried as adults. 

Those who take the opposite view, that a lessening of news of crime 
will cause a lessening of the crime rate, are, in my opinion, living in a 
dream world where problems can be solved by dusting them under the 
rug. Newspapers report, but do not make the news. It is our duty 
to report fully, accurately, and completely in the public interest. 

This committee has done a distinguished public service in providing 
a forum in which possible solutions can be heard. By your very act 
in holding a hearing you are attempting to do precisely the same thing 
that newspapers are » attempting to do; that is, to make the public aware 
that there is a problem and to expose all the facts to the full light of 
scrutiny. There is no greater service that a newspaper can render to 
its community than to give the fullest possible publicity to juvenile 
crimes. 

This publicity, in my opinion, is fully constructive for aids and sup- 
ports of the police, the prosecutors, and the judges. There is no bet- 
ter way to prevent the repetition of crimes than to make it absolutely 
certain, in the minds of everyone, that the community will hit offenders 
and hit them hard, and to demonstrate for all to know that crime does 
not pay. 

Publicity is the greatest instrumentality in carrying out this pro- 
gram. 

Senator, I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you; and 
if you or your staff have any questions, I would like to try to answer 
them. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Amberg, we are indeed very grateful to you, 
as I have said, for your having come here and given us this very 
thoughtful and carefully prepared statement. 

I am sure that we could, with a great profit to all of us, discuss this 
at considerable length in many of its aspects; but, because of the time 
limitation, that is impossible, unfortunately. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Bozo. I would like to ask one question if I may. 

Mr. Amberg, in your discussion of heavier penalties and swift and 
severe justice, you, of course, do not eliminate or intend to exclude pre- 
ventive efforts i in the work of the various agencies in the community 
to prevent this sort of thing before it happened ? 

Mr. Amperc. By no means, sir. My whole discussion was taking 

‘are of the part that essentially newspapers can play in it. I think 
that the great agencies of this community, the Boy Scouts, the YMCA 
and YWCA, the YMHA and many other agencies, do a great deal in 
preventive work. Attendance in Sunday school is a wonderful pre- 
ventive in crime. I do not want to prevent any of those things. 

It gets back to my analogy that the first problem is to put out the 
fire. I think the problem is very great here and that there is a fire that 
has to be put out. I think all of the other things should go on coin- 
cidental, but the heavier penalties, getting really rough with offenders, 
throwing the book at them, sir, is an indispensable part of solving the 
present problem. But that is “essentially a short-range problem and 
not really a solution at all. 

Senator Hennrnes. Thank you, Mr. Amberg 

Mr. Ampere. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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Senator Hennines. You may call our next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Bozo. Rev. O. Walter Wagner, director, Metropolitan Church 
Federal of St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Hennines. We are very glad to welcome you here today, 
sir, and appreciate your coming to add your views and expressions of 
opinion to this committee in considering this complex problem. 


STATEMENT OF REV. 0. WALTER WAGNER, DIRECTOR, METROPOL- 
ITAN CHURCH FEDERATION OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Reverend WaGner. Senator, we are very honored to have a portion 
of this hearing. We represent some 690 Protestant churches, and this 
is a long and trying job for all of us. I want to say, first of all, that 
we feel that your being in this city, represents for us a threefold 
service. We think that if these hearings, first of all, call to the public’s 
attention the tremendous role of the family in this whole problem, you 
have rendered us a great service. 

Secondly, if these public hearings that you are holding, not only 
here in St. Louis, but across the country, call to attention the institu- 
tion usurpation of family role, again, you are rendering a great serv- 
ice. So often the institutions come in and try to do what the family 
ought to do. This is also a very important function. It makes insti- 
tutions, the churches included, rethink their role here. 

And, finally, if these hearings of yours call parents into their proper 
perspective, seeing that they are the No. 1 persons responsible in this 
whole area, then these hearings have already been of tremendous 
value. 

Senator Hennines. As I think probably we said this morning be- 
fore you arrived, sir—I haven’t been on this committee for 4 years— 
these hearings are, to a great extent, for the purpose of community 
enlightenment and we hope to have the communities throughout the 
country realize that this problem is essentially a community and a 
local problem. We can pass all of the laws in the world, but if people 
do not take their coats off, as I said this morning, and people of good- 
will do not begin to use all of these facilities and devices at their 
command to do something about it, all the laws and all of the hearings, 
even the publicity is not going to begin to help us solve this serious 
and complex situation. 

Reverend Waener. Yes. And I should like to very briefly, then, 
comment on what we think is back of the spread in juvenile delin- 
quency. We recognize the fact that there has been increase, we recog- 
nize that there is an increase in the furtiveness of it. We also recog- 
nize the fact that it is not limited to any one race group or to any one 
class group. The thing that has been alarming to some of us is that 

we now notice that juvenile delinquence is rising in the overprivileged 
homes which makes us ask ourselves quite realistically what happened 
to the American family at its very roots. 

Once upon a time, American family life was very wholesome. In 
my father’s long ministry of 40 years, he dealt with 44 broken fami- 
lies in that time. About every 10 years some great family disaster 
came. In my last year, as an active pastor, I dealt with 68 broken 
families. It gives something of the tremendous breakup of family life 
that is taking place. 
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I have tried to analyze what is actually happening. All of us know, 
the sociologist on your morning program pointed out, great social 
factors came in, the industrial revolution came on and took over the 
functions of the home. Once upon a time, everything important hap- 
pened in the home. Work, play, education, social, political affairs 
were discussed in the home. Religion was a function of the home. 
Nowadays, almost every one of these things has been taken over by an 
institution. Trdustriat revolution took work out of a home; mass 
transportation has made the American family mobile; wholesale rec- 
reation has usurped a role that the family used to play. 

I am convinced that parents today have lost a great sense of their 
authority because so many of their functions of life are located outside 
of the family. Now I know and you know that you are not going to 
transplant the American family of today batk into an agrarian culture. 
But all of the good things that made that American family click were 
that the father and mother were important people and almost all of 
the functions of life were in the home. That sort of philosophy can 
be recovered ; parents can become important again in the whole matter 
of family life. 

I want to suggest to you that we in the church are quite aware of the 
very important roles that the er that the preventive agencies are 
playing. We, in the church federation, have had a series of chaplains 
in the juvenile courts supporting children that do get enmeshed in the 
ae We support the social settlement houses and all that sort of 
thing. 

Howaves, all of us in the church federation are convinced that we 
have got to get back to the important role that the family must play 
in this. Weare determined to spend the next year in a thorough study 
of the role of the family in the life of the city. We are going to make 
our major emphasis in these 600 churches a study of the function of 
the family. We are going to employ good staff people, we are going 
to involve all of the churches and social agencies, particularly those 
that have children, in a thorough study of what is the role of the family 
in this thing. 

If we could get parents and children together in a kind of a unit 
where father and mother and boys and girls are a partnership, we think 
we will be back with a long-term program of bringing some solution 
to this whole situation. 

I want to bring to you the assurance that we in the churches are as 
eager as you are in the Government to bring a speedy and a long-time 
answer to this problem of delinquency. I have tried to emphasize the 
fact this afternoon that we think this is a responsibility that lays very 
heavily upon families and we, in the churches, are going to try to make 
family life the important issue in the next year ahead of us. 

We commend you for your tremendous interest in this, and we assure 
you of our support. 

Senator Hennines. Reverend Wagner we indeed are most grateful 
to you for having come here today. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boso. I have no questions. 

Senator Hennrnoes. I am sure there is more, as I suggested to Mr. 
Amberg, that we could all discuss with great profit to us. Thank you. 

Reverend Waener. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Henninc. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 
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Mr. Boso. Rabbi Jerome Grollman, president, St. Louis Rabbinical 
Association. 

Senator Henntnoes. Rabbi Grollman, we are delighted to have you 
come here and give us the benefit of your experience with this problem. 

Rabbi Grottman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hennrnes. You may proceed, of course, in any way that 
you please. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI JEROME GROLLMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ST. LOUIS RABBINICAL ASSOCIATION 


Rabbi GrotumMan. Well, I have a few reflections that I would like to 
present to the committee at the moment. 

First of all, on behalf of the Rabbinical Association of St. Louis 
and on behalf of my colleagues, we would like to commend the com- 
mittee for taking an interest in this very vital problem and we hope 
that the deliberations will be very fruitful wad our community will 
benefit as a result of these deliberations. I know that I have person- 
ally profited from listening to the various comments this afternoon. 
I was especially delighted to hear Dr. Wagner, my very good 
friends, emphasize the role of the family. I think that it is also as 
Mr. Amberg mentioned, for the entire community of St. Louis, perhaps 
our national community, to recognize the juvenile delinquency is not 
a phenomena limited to a lower economic scale area, nor 

Senator Hennines. I might say, too, that we found that to be the 
case in all of the cities that we have visited. 

Rabbi Grottman. Well, this has been also part of our unfortunate 
experience during the past year, and it is because of this realization 
that juvenile delinquency cuts over all economic lines that we feel that 
every citizen in St. Louis should be interested in the problem. 

In our Jewish community, we have always been interested in the 
status of youth. We feel that youth actually represents, as does every 
other religious group, the hope for tomorrow, and we have placed great 
emphasis upon the moral and the social health of youth. We have in 
our community, the Jewish Community Center Association, which has 
been identified early this afternoon as the YMHA. Because of the 
role of this organization in occupying the time of our youth, we feel 
this is one of the most important projects that our community can 
indulge in. 

_ We were a little bit disappointed early in the year when we found it 
impossible to erect a new JCCA building on a predetermined location, 
and we felt for awhile that perhaps many of our plans for our youth 
would go by the wayside. We are very happy to report, however, 
that last week, if you have noticed the newspapers, that a new location 
has been selected and we look forward to the erection of that building 
and we hope it will certainly fill up a vacuum and a void which exists 
ee in the county. 

nfortunately, in the county there are not a sufficient number of 
recreational facilities and guided youth programs. We hope that this 
new building will serve to fill that gap. 

We also have in the community a Jewish Child Welfare Association 
which serves to help those children in our community who, for some 
reason or another, may not live at home; may require foster-home 
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treatment or may even require institutional home treatment. We also 
have our various temple groups. 

I mention this to bring to mind that it is very important to have all 
types of recreational facilities and agencies to take care of these dif- 
ferent groups. But, unfortunately, we also found that these various 
agencies cannot solve the problem 100 percent by any stretch of the 
imagination. And the reason for that is, I know that we hear very 
often, where is the church and where is the synagogue and where is 
the temple at a time when juvenile delinquency is running rampant, 
where are these organizations. 

Senator Hennines. You hear that about the schools, too; don’t you. 

Rabbi Grottman. You hear that about the schools, too. 

One of the answers to that is, unfortunately, we do not have these 
children, that is, they do not come to us. They would not be caught 
in our institutions or in our agencies. 

I have with me, this afternoon, if I may read one paragraph from 
this report by Doctor Beck entitled, “Juvenile Delinquency Why and 
How” and address that was given in 1954. I think that this paragraph 
is very vital. Hesays: 

































































We have, for example, numerous character-building, group work, and recrea- 
tional activities that do wonders for the average child, and in some instances can 
be very helpful to the neurotic child, but in which no true delinquent would be 
caught dead. These activities are often organized and programed so that they 
are obnoxious to delinqueuts. This does not mean we should throw them out of 
the window or even necessarily adopt their program. They are vitally needed. 
It doesn’t mean, however, that we should not advance them as preventives of 
delinquency when there is ample evidence to indicate that the bulk of delinquents 
never comes in shouting distance of them. 
































And that is one of the problems we have found in our temples and 
our synagogues. The few times during the year that I have been called 
upon, either by the St. Louis police force or the county police force, 
about a few of the children involved, we have discovered that these 
children, somehow or other, never came within the purview of the 
temple or synagogue activities, or, if they did, they came for a very 
limited period of time. 

Therefore, much as the religious institutions attempt to cope with 
this—and I am not trying to be apologetic—we will take our share of 
the blame, side by side, ‘with any other organization. We still feel 
that, unfortunately, we do not have any entree to these cases in the 
community. 

We would like to suggest, and I have counseled with some of my 
colleagues, that the recommendations of Dr. Sheldon Glueck be thought 
of very seriously in thisregard. Dr. Glueck points out, if my informa- 
tion is correct, that you can detect delinquency patterns in a child by 
the time that child is 9 years of age. Now, that is pretty early in his 
youth; and if you can detect these delinquency patterns at 9 years of 
age, we sometimes wonder what happened to that child between the 
ages of 9 and 15, when these delinquency patterns became a judicial or 
legal matter. We are hoping that perhaps in the public schools that 
our very well-trained teachers could be trained even further so that 
they would have an opportunity to detect these patterns and thereby 
we could find some way of coping with these children very early in 
their youth. 

Senator Hennrnes. Rabbi Grollman, I have not only read the book 
to which you refer, but we have had, as I think I have said before, 
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Doctor and Professor Glueck before this committee during the hear- 
ings held in Washington, D.C. We have certainly taken all they have 
had to say into consideration. 

Rabbi Grotuman. May I conclude by saying that in our own Jewish 
community, I am sure that you would like some statistics about the 
Jewish community of St. Louis, even though statistics may not be the 
best approach. But I would like to point out that we recognize any 
one single case of a juvenile delinquent as a serious matter. “We have 
been told by Lieutenant Jacobsmeyer from the St. Louis Police force, 
that he cannot remember when he had a case of a juvenile delinquent 
who came from the Jewish community. We have also been told on 
a national scale that the rate of juvenile delinquency among that 
particular group is, to some extent, a little bit lower than might have 
been expected. We are very appreciative of this fact, at the same 
time, I would like to reiterate that the single cases are cause for 
concern. 

Again, I would like to commend you on behalf of our colleagues for 
your interest in this matter. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much, Rabbi Grollman, for 
coming here and giving us your testimony and your facts upon this 
very important subject. 

Rabbi Grotuman. Thank you. 

Senator Hennrnes. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. J. Hackmeyer, St. ‘Louis C ounty Police, juvenile division. 

Senator Hennines. Lieutenant Hackmeyer we are glad to welcome 
you here this afternoon. You may testify in any manner that you 
please. 


STATEMENT OF LT. RICHARD HACKMEYER, ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
POLICE, JUVENILE OFFICER 


Lieutenant Hackmeyer. I will speak extemporaneously, if you do 
not mind. 

Senator, I would like to extend the thanks of Col. Raymond Hensley, 
superintendent of county police, for the opportunity to appear here 
today. 

I would like to clarify the situation. I am an assistant here and 
juvenile officer in the county police department. At this time, we do 
not have a juvenile division. 

As you probably know, we celebrate our first year’s anniversary on 
the Ist of July, and I think that all of our officers are concerned with 
the juvenile problem. What I would like to bring out to the commit- 
tee is more information that I have obtained in my capacity as head 
of the county vice squad. I would like to emphasize that the county 
police directly polices the unincorporated areas of the county and the 
information that I have applies only to that area. 

I would like to say, Senator, that to my mind it is more of a problem 
of youth, rather than of a legal juvenile delinquent. We have had 
most of our difficulty in the county with individuals in the 18-, 19-, 
20-, and 21-year age group. I can cite, for example, incidents that 
occurred, which you may remember some weeks ago in the south part 
of the county where we were fortunate enough ‘to break up an at- 
tempted gang war or rumble between various groups of young men. | 
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think that out of 108 individuals that we apprehended at that scene, 
there were only 3 juveniles. 

I heard in the earlier testimony the fact that, or a question asked, 
as to whether any Pachuco marks had ever been observed. I would 
like to bring out that one of these individuals had a true Pachuco 
mark. There was a man of 19 years of age that had served time 
in a Federal penitentiary for violation of the Dyer Act and had 
acquired 

Senator Hennines. That isa mode of theft ? 

Lieutenant Hacxmeyrer. Yes, sir; interstate transportation of a 
stolen automobile. 

He had acquired his membership in the Pachuco organization as 
such on the west coast where it had originated. 

I bring that into this picture because it emphasizes to me the one 
thing that I believe is responsible for our present situation, and it 
has been mentioned many times here today, and that is parental control. 
It seems as though parents do not know—many of them do not know 
and many of them is not care—with whom their children and young 
people associate. 

Another facet that I might bring in that is of particular importance 
to me, that I feel very strongly about, is the sale of intoxicants to 
minors, be they juveniles or legally people under 21. The St. Louis 
County Police has had a vigorous enforcement program against those 
tavern owners that violate the law in this manner. We have been 
fortunate in that our prosecuting attorney, our judges, and the State 
liquor control board back us up eivaivaltly. The people that I refer 
to are not the average individual businessmen and tavern owners that 
can easily make a mistake by identifying a person 20 as 21, but I have 
seen many instances of individuals that were obviously 16, 17, and 18 
years of age to whom the licensee, knowingly and willfully, sold intoxi- 
cants. We have found that in many of the instances that have occurred 
in the county, that there has been evidence of some drinking of 
alcoholic beverages prior to these incidents occurring. 

We are fortunate in that our county council passed a curfew bill 
that became law on the 6th of July for the unincorporated areas. We 
feel that the city of St. Louis, from a police point of view, has had an 
effective enforcement of their curfew, and we feel that this curfew is 
going to do the same for us. 

Senator Hennines. You feel, Lieutenant Hackmeyer, that the city 
and the county are cooperating in this respect ? 

Lieutenant Hackmeyrrr. Very definitely. I personally have very 
excellent liaison with the city officers and all the men on my squad 
and the department as a whole. I think that is one of the things that 
_ 8 om us lick a couple of these deals that could have gotten out 
of hand. 

I think this curfew that we have has a particular effect and I wish 
to bring this to the public’s attention. Sometimes it is a question as 
to why a curfew should be in existence. It gives the police officer, 
what I like to call, a certain amount of leverage. He has the right 
and the reason to stop individuals that appear to be of juvenile age 
and question them when they are on the streets at night. 

We have another facet of our law which makes it particularly 
desirable to use, and that is, that the officer at the time that he appre- 
hends the juvenile, shall take that juvenile home or, if it is not a 
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reasonable time to do so, there are circumstances that would prohibit 
it, he may take that person into custody and retain him until such 
time as he can deliver him to his parents, which brings it home a lot 
more forcibly to the parents than allowing merely a notification to be 
sent out. 

I think, Senator, that would conclude my remarks unless the com- 
mittee has some questions. 

Senator Hennrinos. Lieutenant Hackmeyer, I think you have ad- 
mirably covered the field insofar as it relates to St. Louis County, and 
I am particularly glad to hear from you that the city and county are 
cooperating. 

Now, could you tell us something about the 69 municipalities and 
such problems. that might arise as a result of so many of them in St. 
Louis County ? 

Lieutenant Hacxmeyrer. Here is our problem. We have—I do 
not know if you can classify it as a problem; it is a fact that exists— 
96 municipalities in the county. I believe that 72 of them have some 
form or other of their own police service from a full-time department 
to a part-time officer. Contrary to a lot of publicity this year, I would 
say that the greater bulk, 99 percent of the department, have always 
cooperated with our department admirably. The one thing that 
exists as a problem is centralization of records and uniform crime 
reports. The uniform crime reports statistics, keeping of them and 
filing of them, is a function or responsibility of my unit. Our UCR 
reports reflect only the happenings in the unincorporated area of the 
county. As you know, each autonomous department is responsible 
for retaining their own. 

As a practical matter, we have a fairly good system of information 
exchange, but of course, a desirable situation, as you well realize, 
would be to have a central-record system. 

Senator Henninas. Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro. No, sir. 

Senator Hennines. I thank you very much, Lieutenant Hack- 
meyer, for coming here and giving us your testimony and your views 
upon this problem. 

Lieutenant Hacxmeyer. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity. 

Senator Hennines. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. That is our last witness for today. 

Senator Hennines. I am advised by committee counsel that all 
the witnesses who were invited to testify today have appeared and 
done so. Accordingly, the committee will now arise and convene 
tomorrow morning in the same room at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Saturday, July 7, 1956.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a, m., in courtroom 
3, Federal Building, St. Louis, Mo., Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Hennings. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Dr. Martin Mayes, 
chief investigator, and Car] Perian, research director. 

Senator Hennes. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you call our first witness for this morning, please. 

Mr. Boro. Hon. Edward L. Dowd. Mr. Dowd is the circuit attor- 
ney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Dowd, we are indeed very happy to have 
you here today. 

Will you be seated, please, and proceed in your own fashion? You 
may read your statement, or intersperse it with comments, or just 
speak extemporaneously. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD L. DOWD, CIRCUIT ATTORNEY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Dowp. Thank you very much, Senator. 

It is a pleasure to be here, and I believe the work of this commit- 
tee will throw some light on the problem. The problem of crime, be it 
crime of juveniles or by adults, is certainly one that all agencies should 
give their complete cooperation to, and we hope you have a great deal 
ef success and come up with some recommendations that will be of 
substantial help. 

The current wave of crime by youth offenders over the entire Nation, 
as well as the city of St. Louis, has focused public attention on an ex- 
tremely important problem. I think, first, it should be pointed out 
that the increase of such crime in the city of St. Louis is below that of 
the rest of the Nation. We have also been fortunate in that the police 
have promptly apprehended the offenders in practically all of the 
aggravated cases. 

As to some of the causes of this wave of crime by youthful offenders, 
I would suggest, first, the unsupervised use of the automobile, the 
lack of ps arental control over many of these youths in their early years, 
the lack of morality and religion in their homes, the lack of respect for 
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the rights of others, which includes their lack of respect for law en- 
forcement agencies. 

It has been my experience on many occasions in the circuit attorney’s 
office to meet the parents of youths who were involved in serious law 
violations who have only displayed an interest in the whereabouts and 
activities and associates of their sons after they have been arrested. 
Their son can be out all hours of the night with unknown associates 
riding in automobiles, the ownership of which is never questioned or 
determined, and this can go on over a long period of time, and it is 
only when a policeman knocks on the door to tell them that their 
son has been charged with operating a stolen automobile or some 
other felony that they take the time away from their own pleasures and 
business to display some interest in the outside activities of their 
children. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is, of course, an extremely 
complex one, and practically all experts agree that the tendency 
toward delinquency begins at a very early age, usually before 10 or 
11 years of age, at a period when only the parents are in a proper 
position to notice the symptoms and arrange for corrective measures. 

From a Federal viewpoint, I would suggest to this committee that 
while the Federal Government finances many neighborhood housing 
projects, you will find that there has been a failure to provide recrea- 
tional facilities for the children that will live in these projects. While 
you will find playground equipment for the extremely small children, 
the necessary basketball courts, league ball diamonds, gymnasiums, the 
other facilities so essential to properly channeling this teen-age energy 
willfully lacking. 

The National Congress is currently studying the school shortage 
situation, and legislation is being considered to meet that shortage. 
I would recommend that in conjunction with that bill, legislation 
considered to provide the facilities described. 

These facilities should be located close to the housing projects fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government. To throw large numbers of 
growing families into crowded areas without providing supervised 
recreational facilities invites these young people to expend their ener- 
gies some other way and too often, the bad apple in the crowd will di- 
rect such energy. 

Many of the adolescents now involved in law violations were born 
during World War II. In many instances, the parents are separated, 
one or both are drunkards, children have been deserted and the mothers 
are forced to call upon law enforcement agencies to get the basic nec- 
essities of life from the father. There have been numerous cases 
where the mothers do not even know who is the father of their children. 
It is almost a natural result that these adolescents, seeing no morality 
in their family, conclude that this behavior is normal and morally ac- 
ceptable. 

While I believe that strict law enforcement, prompt apprehension, 
trial, and punishment for those found guilty would be an effective 
measure to reduce this delinquency, I would also recommend the ex- 
pansion of psychiatric facilities and child guidance centers as a pre- 
ventive measure. 

It is my feeling that additional psychiatric facilities are sorely 
needed in conjunction with a public agency that would seek out and 
treat troubled youth before their misconduct results in a crime that 
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shocks the public and puts them in the penitentiary. While strict 
law enforcement will deter others, and, we believe, has deterred them 
in the past, it is action necessarily taken after the crimes have been 
committed. 

I would like to see more publicity given to those cases wher prompt 
and substantial punishment has been inflicted. I believe many avoid 
these crimes because of fear of punishment. This is a community 
problem substantially, rather than one of a National Congress. Leg- 
islation probably at the State level is necessary to require parents to 
be held accountable for the property destruction and other acts of 
vandalism committed by their children. But it is incumbent on the 
community to have the present social agencies financed and staffed 
with such personnel that children that indicate a tendency toward 
delinquency can be treated and the proper measures taken to avoid 
them entering a life of crime. 

I believe that it would be wise to permit the city juvenile authori- 
ties to visit the homes of these youths, arrange psychiatric treatment, 
arrange employment and recreation, without the necessity of a com- 
mitment by the juvenile court. This advance treatment is obviously 
in the nature of preventive measures. 

The circuit attorney’s office is presently directing an investigation 
by the circuit court grand jury to the causes of the crimes committed 
by youthful offenders. It is the purpose of that investigation, similar 
to this committee hearing, to hear from all of the various agencies that 
are concerned with the problem and to make a series of recommenda- 
tions to the circuit court which we hope will throw some constructive 
light on this complicated problem. 

The various civic agencies, including the juvenile court, Missouri 
Hills, school for boys, board of children’s guardians, and other agencies 
in St. Louis, have done an outstanding job with the funds and facili- 
ties available. One of the purposes of our present investigation is to 
determine whether such funds are sufficient to properly carry out their 
functions. 

I would just add to that statement that in the groups among the 
people that are being called before the grand jury will some teen- 
agers themselves, both those that have been in trouble with the law 
and those that are youthful leaders in the persons of presidents of 
school bodies from the various schools, and we believe that some of 
the ideas from the teen-agers themselves may throw some light on 
the situation. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Counsel, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. No; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hennines.. Mr. Dowd, it was very good of you to come here 
pate and we appreciate so much your having taken the time and 
trouble to prepare a statement and come here and give us the benefit 
of your experience. 

Mr. Down. I think, Senator, it might be pointed out in closing that 
the work of the juvenile squad of the police department, the juvenile 
division for many years did a wonderful job in channeling the energy 
of these youths in the various districts where juvenile officers, bot 
white and colored, were located. Some of the social agencies objected 
to the police doing work in the nature of social work, but our examina- 
tion of the problems so far indicates that the removal of those officers 
may have had an effect on the increase of delinquency in our com- 
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munity. That is one of the aspects the grand jury and our office is 
examining into. 

Senator Hennrines. Thank you very much, Mr. Dowd. 

Mr. Down. Thank you. 

Senator Hennines. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Edwin B. Meissner, Sr. 

Mr. Meissner is president of the St. ’ Louis Crime Commission. 

Mr. Meissner. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Senator Hennines. Good morning, Mr. Meissner. We welcome you 
here, and I especially welcome you as a friend of mine of long, long 
standing and one who has taken, not only an interest in this problem, 
but in many, many problems. 

Mr. Meissner. Thank you very much; it is my pleasure and privi- 
lege, I assure you. 

Senator Hennines. You may proceed, of course, Mr. Meissner, in 
any way that you please, either extemporaneously or reading a state- 
ment, 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN S. MEISSNER, SR., PRESIDENT, ST. LOUIS 
CRIME COMMISSION 


Mr. Meissner. I have a statement I will read, but first I would like 
to thank you, Senator Hennings, for bringing this effective hearing 
to St. Louis and coming here personally to ‘conduct it. St. Louis will 
always be indebted to you for your personal, intimate interest for 
our welfare. 

The St. Louis Crime Commission, of which I am president, appre- 
ciates the opportunity of working with your able consultant and 
counsel who came here a few days in advance of your arrival. 

arly in 1954, Hon. Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of the city of 
St. Louis, asked me to write a report for him on juvenile delinquency. 
On June 4, 1954, I submitted to him quite a lengthy report on the im- 
portant subject recommending, among other things, the establishment 
of a youth commission to function in the city of St. Louis and the 
adjoining county. I am pleased to report that such a commission, 
known as the Metropolitan St. Louis Youth Commission, of which 
I am a member, has been appointed and is now ready to begin active 
operations. 

Moreover, last week our board of aldermen authorized our mayor to 
appoint a citizens’ committee of nine members to work with a similar 
county committee, and that effort is now also at work. 

So you see, St. Louis is taking serious cognizance of juvenile delin- 
quency in this area. The St. Louis Crime Commission, of which I am 
president, was established primarily to concentrate on the control 
and elimination of organized crime, which consists of the offenses like 
syndicated gambling, commercialized prostitution, widespread traffic 
in narcotics, flagrant liquor law violations, extortion in protective 

rackets. The record shows that we have been quite successful in this 
effort, in which we have received excellent cooperation from the 
St. Louis Police Department, the Missouri Highway Patrol, the court, 
and the newspapers. 

Naturally, we could not possibly overlook the recent upsurge of 
miscellaneous crime incident among the youth of this area and of 
the Nation. I think it can be said that all children come into this 
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world free from prejudice and criminal tendencies, so that a natural 
deduction would be to blame delinquency on environment. It seems 
to me, also, that there are four fundamental influencing factors in 
our lives. They are: 

(1) The home; (2) the school; (3) the church; and (4) community 
influences. 

It is well known that a happy and secure home life is a child’s first 
requirement. An analysis of the record proves that most delinquent 
children come from delinquent homes. Children become emotionally 
upset by being denied and deprived of parental love, affection, and 
understanding. 

Broken homes and homes without love, homes without security and 
without a sense of family solidarity, homes marred by desertion and 
misunderstanding make for delinquency. Good homes prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. So do good schools. 

Here the teacher plays the major role. Although it is well to have 
good physical facilities in the schools, better trained teachers teach- 
ing smaller classes with the assistance of psychologists, psychiatrists 
and social workers attached to the school system will do much to help 
our youth. 

Then, there is religion. The church and synagogue when correctly 
understood by the parents and when attended and ‘respected by them, 

can and do play a major part in the prevention of delinquency. 

The influence of the community upon the child’s growth and de- 
velopment is also a very important factor. St. Louis is finally doing 
its part toward improving living conditions and housing in this 
area, thus giving our people and our youth better pre dent and 
example. 

However, much more can and should be done in personal contact 
with our youth in the form of regularly established and properly 
supervised and guided public neighborhood projects in athletics and 
kindred activities. 

Several such plans are in the making and will help to dispel that 
feeling of not belonging or not being wanted, which so often makes 
for disastrous developments. 

I want to assure you; Your Honor, that St. Louis is aware of its 
duties and obligations. St. Louis will do its - toward controlling 
and elminating juvenile delinquency in this are¢ 

Senator HennrNes. Mr. Meissner, we thank you very much for an 
excellent statement which certainly reflects a great deal of thought and 
painstaking effort on your part. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boso. No, sir; I have no questions, thank you. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Meissner. 

Mr. Meissner. Thank you for inviting me here. 

Senator Hennines. You may call the next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Bozo. Miss Grace N. Gorman. Miss Gorman is the chief pro- 
bation officer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator HEeNNrNes. ‘Miss Gorman, we are, indeed, very happy to 
have you here this morning. 

Miss GorMAn. Thank you, | Senator, for inviting me to come. 

Senator Hennrinos. We appreciate your coming here to give us the 
benefit of your experience and your thought upon this subject. 

You may, of course, proceed in any way that you please. 
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Miss Gorman. I have a prepared statement if you want me to give 
it; I would like to. 

Senator Hennines. We would be very happy to have you do so. 
You may intersperse if you please as you go along, or you may simply 
read your statement, any way you prefer to do it. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GRACE N. GORMAN, CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Miss Gorman. Our juvenile court is a division of the circuit court, 
and under our law, under which we operate, plans are intitiated for 
the care and control of children under the age of 17 who come to our 
attention because of some violation of a State law or transgression of a 
city ordinance. 

We have sessions every Tuesday and Thursday and court convenes 
at 10 o’clock. We have private hearings and it is very informal. The 
court is called to order and the child who is to come before the judge, 
and his parents, are grouped about the judge’s desk and the difficulty 
in which he is involved is discussed. 

Now, we have referrals from the police department, from individuals 
who come into the office, from social agencies and the pupil welfare 
division of the board of education. 

At our sessions at court, we have a representative of the Episcopal 
City Mission, Rev. J. Albert Dalton and Father Joseph Winter of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau. 

We believe they have been very helpful in our work. They discuss 
the situation before the matter goes into court, and they also interpret 
to the parents any needs of the children and also tell them about the 
advantages of attending church and activities which the church has 
to offer which the parents and the children can join. 

We think they have been very helpful, and we are so glad to have 
them. 

Now, the police are on duty 24 hours a day, and they are the first to 
know about any violation of the law. They have a juvenile division 
there which, under the able leadership of Lt. Adolph Jacobsmeyer, has 
been very helpful and we have got excellent cooperation. 

Now, in 1950 Col. William Holzhausen was president of the police 
board, and he asked our judge, who was presiding then, Judge James 
Nangle, to prepare a list of offenses of children to be referred to juve- 
nile court, and he prepared a list of 37 offenses which he sent to the 
police department, and since then those individuals have been sent 
to us. 

Now, our workers make a thorough study of the child’s home situa- 
tion and gain knowledge of the progress i1 school and results of tests 
are obtained, and maybe the child needs to be referred to a psycluatrist. 
All this information is secured and placed before the judge when the 
matter is to be heard. 

The probation officer may make a recommendation, but the final 
decision rests with the judge. Probation is recommended in man 
instances, but when it is not proven successful, placement is indicated. 
We have had some difficulty in finding places for boys. 

In 1948 Mr. William James established Missouri’s oystown, and 
it is an excellent project. Up to aate we have sent 66 boys there through 
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our court on court commitments. They are socially unadjusted chil- 
dren whose homes are inadequate, and we think that is an excellent 
plan. 

In 1955 we sent 110 boys to Missouri Hills. Frequently, Missouri 
Hills is crowded, and they complain about so many boys being sent 
there. However, we find it difficult, because when a child has behavior 
deviations, there are so few people that want to accept them. They 
all want to get good children, they do not want us to commit children 
who are in difficulty. 

Now, there are many causes of juvenile delinquency ; one is the disin- 
tegr ation of the home. There, I thought, something could be done. 
Since we have the representatives of churches, I felt that maybe they 
could go to the prosecuting attorney’s office, and when parents come in 
with marital difficulties, they could do some counseling to the father 
and mother at that level, to probably keep the home together. 

Now, that is not my original idea, but I was in another State, in the 
prosecuting attorney’s office, and I was impressed with that plan. 

Senator Hennrnes. What State was that? 

Miss Gorman. In Michigan. 

I thought maybe here, where there is so much discussion about the 
breakup ‘of the home and children feeling rejected by their parents 
and disturbed, that maybe at our prosecuting attorney’s office, prob- 
ably the Metr opolitan Church Federation or the Episcopal City Mis- 
sion and the Catholic chancery office would be willing to send indi- 
viduals, whenever the prosecuting attorney presents them, to do some 
counseling and try to keep the homes together. Maybe that would be a 
start, anyway. 

Then there is another cause, economic stress. Here some of the 
boys about 16 are without jobs. It was only my thought, but the 
members of the staff, the men of our staff, that the CCC camps were 
excellent for boys who could not find jobs, and if they could be re- 
established by the Government, it would be a fine plan. They would 
see that the boys were of sound health and their time was occ upied, 
and they w ould gain a lot from that plan. 

I do hope that maybe the Government reestablishes them. 

Now, some of the parents, we speak about them not being interested 
in the children, but you must always consider that some of them are 
inadequate for various reasons, physical handicaps and poor mental 
endowment and some of them are psychotic. An individual may write 
us every day and complain. So you have to take those things into con- 
sideration, too, the inadequacy of the parents. 

Now the lack of recreational facilities. These new housing pro}j- 
ects, I think, are wonderful because so many individuals h: id poor 
facilities in which to rear their children. But for the older boys— 
Father William Poepperling comes into the office so often about chil- 
dren—he is very anxious to help them in every way he can. He feels 
there should be more recreational activ ity for older boys, like hand- 
ball courts and baseball diamonds, and I think he has a good point. 

Now we have some difficulty in placing the mentally retarded chil- 
dren. I know the State institution is doing the best they can, and we 
have wonderful cooperation from Dr. Hines at our St. Louis State 
Hospital. But these children get into difficulty because they have 
not the mental equipment, and I wonder if Government facilities could 
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be provided in any way to help the State and give us better, not better, 
but greater facilities. 

Then buildings are needed for the defective delinquents. They are 
the children who get into difficulty, too, because of some defect of 
their personality. They are disturbed and they do not seem to adjust 
in the community or at school or at home. I am just wondering if 
some Government funds could not be used for that purpose. 

Senator HenNinea. Don’t you think, Miss Gorman, that life at best 
sometimes is a pretty rough road for most adolescents / 

Miss Gorman. I think so,too. I think itis. 

Senator Henninos. And so often grown people forget the problems 
and frustrations and difficulties that children in that age group have 
and which most of us had, almost the same problems one way or an- 
other. I do not mean in terms of crime, necessarily, but in that age 
group life can be very, very difficult. 

Miss Gorman. I think so, too. 

Senator Hennineos. It is difficult for even the sensible and really 
well-behaved children. 

Miss Gorman. Now, we have in our house of detention, limited 
facilities. In fact, we need a new building very badly. It is most 
inadequate. We have 52 beds for children in the house of deten- 
tion and sometimes it is quite crowded. At other times there are 
not so many children there. But I do hope that at some early date 
they will give us a new building. 

I think we could have a larger staff, too. At the present time 
we do not know where we would put them because we simply do 
not have the room. 

Now, Senator, we are also interested in the runaway children 
who come from various States. They come in here and we com- 
municate with the juvenile court in the area from which they come 
to find out if their home is adequate before we return them. So, 
if the parents are not able to pay for the return, then we have to, 
the city of St. Louis has to, pay. 

Senator Hennines. You may know, Miss Gorman, that there is 
a bill now pending, introduced by the members of this subcom- 
mittee, relating to the runaway problem. 

Miss GormAN. I had heard of that. 

Senator Hennines. We are trying to get it out of the committee. 
Up to this time it has been a — of the congestion of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s calendar. I do not think there is any real op- 
position to it, and it is just one of those things they have not been 
able to get to. 

Miss Gorman. We can look forward to it. 

Senator Hennines. Some of us have taken a great interest in 
that. 

Miss Gorman. Now, on our staff we have an intake officer, 21 
deputy probation officers and 18 individuals on our clerical staff. 
The salaries of the deputy probation officers are $4,620 per year. 
Now, I understand that in other areas, I think, that is larger, but 
the bills are presented to the legislature for an increase in salary 
and they try to have it compare ‘with, say, Kansas City, the largest 
city in the State. That is what they do. So that is the plan, and 
our deputy probation officers receive $4,620 per year. 
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Now, in 1955 there were 2,851 delinquent children referred to 
our court. Of that number, 2,205 were boys and 646 were girls. 
Our probation officers have an aver ‘age of 26 new cases per month, 
and then they have an average of 35 children placed on probation 
to them each month by the court. 

Children who appear must be placed on probation. 

Now, the boys may remain on probation 6 months, a year, or 
maybe 2 years, it depends on how they adjust in the community. 

Now, there is a traffic school, and that plan was devised in 1954. 
During the year of 1955, we sent 86 boys to traffic school. The 
traffic school is each Wednesday night, Monday and Wednesday 
night from 7:30 to 9:30 and the term is + weeks. It is maintained 
by the safety council and classes are held in the audio-visual edu- 
cation building. 

Now, it seems that the boys whose parents can afford to buy cars, 
they are brought in for speeding ; those parents who cannot affor dl 
to buy cars, their boys are brought in for theft of cars. 

Mr. Boro. I was going to ask you: Do you think maybe a drag strip 
might eliminate some of your difficulties here in St. Louis? I have 
heard some discussion about it. 

Miss Gorman. I am not in favor of it. We were approached in 
1955 about it. At that time there was a member on the staff of the 
court of Phoenix, Ariz., who came in to St. Louis and said that three 
children were killed there because of drag racing. So, I do not think 
it is a very good idea. 

Senator Hennines. A teen-ager, Miss Gorman, will give you quite 
an argument on that. They now claim that it gives them greater me- 
chanical aptitude, furthers great mechanical aptitude, and doubtless 
contributes to their future as scientists and experts in automobiles. 

Miss GormMAN. Do you think they always use good judgment? 
Don’t you think they need some adult guidance ? 

Senator Hennrnos. I do not agree with that, Miss Gorman, I am just 
telling you what some of the teen- -agers have told me about this so- 

called drag-racing business. 

They can rationalize. their ways in any community, if they had 
their way. These drag-racing strips seem to have swept the country. 

Excuse me for interr upting. 

Miss GorMAN. Senator, this probably would not be accepted too 
well, but I do not think they should be allowed a license to drive a 

car until they are 18 years old. I think that would eliminate a great 
deal of difficulty. 

Senator Henninos. In Missouri it is 17; isn’t it? 

Miss GorMAN. Sixteen. 

Senator HENNrNGs. Sixteen here? 

Miss Gorman. Yes; 16. 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Miss Gorman. If they want the privilege of a normal adult, I think 
they should act like adults. But since they do not, the only way to do 
is not permit them to drive a car until they are 18. 

Now, the curfew law, I think, is an excellent plan. That covers 
these children w: alking ‘along the streets, not only the ones who are 
roaming around the streets, but the ones who are driving the cars at 
16. So if they do not give them a license to drive until “they are 18, 
then they can apprehend them much easier. 
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Now, the Mountain City Youth Association, a group of colored 
men, have been very good about helping boys of their race. Last 
summer they sent 20 camp ships, which I thought was very good. 
They were eager to help the boys, and they made plans to send them 
to camp. 

Mr. a" You are very fortunate in having a number of worth- 
while agencies working with your probation department in the St. 
Louis area; arent you? 

Miss Gorman. We appreciate that—we do. We think they have 
helped us tremendously. 

Now, in preparing our statistics we follow a plan provided by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. We have this question also in the 
department of health and welfare of Jefferson City. A card is pre- 
pared on every child and the cards are sent to us by the Children’s 
Bureau. At the end of the year those cards are all sent to the depart- 
ment of health and welfare of the State of Missouri so they can compile 
a report for our State. 

We follow that plan, which they have asked us to do. They hope 
that it will be uniform throughout the United States now. 

Now, I think this, too: In the last, I would say, 15 years there has: 
been too much emphasis on rights and not duties. Some parents have 
felt that they should not inhibit their children, and some people have 
said they should never discipline, the word “discipline” should not be: 
mentioned, which I think is a mistake. I think they need a certain 
amount of discipline, and I think that they should be told that other 
people have rights and that they have duties. I think that probably 
the parents are a little bit confused about that and sometimes they 
need some counseling, too. That is where we are having a lot of 
difficulty. 

Now, vandalism is a problem, too, in the city of St. Louis. We have 
been instrumental in collecting a great deal of money for the board of 
education, where damages have been caused sometimes by children and 
sometimes by adults. Legally we cannot do that, but we have done 
that to help the board of education when they have come to us about 
any difficulty. We present the matter to our judge, if they feel it is 
necessary, if the officers of the board of education feel it is necessary,. 
and then they collect the funds. 

Now, in 1953 Judge James Nangle was presiding, and it was sug- 
gested to the building commissioner of the board of education that 
they have watchmen at the buildings. He said, since they had a great 
investment, they ought to protect it. At that time we made some 
inquiry about the investment, and at that time they had $41 million 
in buildings and $4 million in equipment in 2 colleges, 13 high schools, 
and 129 grade schools. Well, the building commissioner said they 
could not afford that. 

Then this last spring there have been several meetings with the: 
board of education about vandalism, which I attended, and one time 
they invited Father Curtin, of the archdiocese. They had floodlights 
over all the doors in the school because they had some trouble with 
vandalism—they had just finished a new high school—and since there 
was a great investment, $3 million, they suggested a watchman be put 
there. So that suggestion was made again to the building commis- 


sioner, and he was not in favor of it, although they did employ several 
workmen. 
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Mr. Bozso. We have representatives of the school board coming in 
today, and they will probably go into that mach further. 

Senator Hennines. Miss Gorman, have you completed your state- 
ment and said all you intend to say ¢ 

Miss GorMAN. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. We thank you so much for coming in and giving 
us the benefit of your experience and your views. 

Miss Gorman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hennrines. You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Juergen de Riel, executive director of the Big 
Brother Organization, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. pe Rret. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Senator Henninas. Good morning, Mr. de Riel. We are very glad 
to welcome you here this morning. 

Mr. pe Rret. Well, Senator, to you what | have to say is nothing 
new, I suppose, but as long as I was invited, I assume that you prefer 
to go on the record, so I have a statement here which 1 would like 
to read. 

Senator Hennines. You may either read it or you may present it 
for the record, and it may be made a part of these hearings, whichever 
you prefer. 

Mr. pe Rrev, Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JUERGEN de RIEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BIG 
BROTHER ORGANIZATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. pe Riev. Gentlemen, the Big Brother Organization of St. Louis, 
which it is my privilege to represent before you today, is a nonprofit 
performing corporation, chartered under the laws of the State. It is 
a member of the United Fund and of the Social Planning Council, 
and of the National Conference of Social Work and, of course, of the 
Big Brothers of America, in Philadelphia, whose executive director, 
Felix Gentile, has testified before your committee. 

Senator Hennines. We had Mr. Gentile at our Philadelphia 
hearings. 

Mr. pe Riex. Yes. 

The organization offers to boys from broken homes, who are, or 
may become, involved in behavior difficulties—that includes delin- 
quency—a personal individual relationship with mature and intelli- 
gent men who become the boys’ big brother. 

It also gives casework and counseling service, refers parents and 
the boys to appropriate agencies and resources, where indicated, pro- 
vides recreational activities and summer camping, and grants high 
school scholarships to qualified and needy little brothers. 

Our agency is nonsectarian, and neither its membership nor its 
clientele is racially restricted. Its paid staff consists of an office sec- 
retary, and recently also, of a caseworker with a master’s degree, and 
myself as executive and coordinator. 

I want to say here that when we finally got the authorization from 
the Chest to hire this caseworker, we had a very difficult time finding 
one. This is the experience of all social agencies in the city, that 
recruitment’ is a major problem even where the funds are available. 


The personnel is not available, and that has something to do with the 
salary schedules, just as it is in teaching. 
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The big brother movement serves boys from 6, here in St. Louis, to 
8 and 17 years of age, as boys constitute the majority of our juvenile 
delinquents, and our upper age limit coincides with that of the usual 
juvenile court eligibility age. 

The whole problem of juvenile delinquency concerns us, of course. 
Since a disproportionate percentage of juvenile delinquents come 
from broken homes, we are largely concentrating on the boy from a 
broken home who, because of death, divorce, or desertion of his father, 
is lacking parental guidance and a wholesome example of a real man. 

Yet, the percentage of delinquents among our little brothers, as 
we call the boys who are our clients, is insignificant—if there is any- 
thing insignificant about juvenile delinquency at any time. It is 
between 2 and 3 percent. Two factors keep it small. 

First, we like to believe it is the efficacy of the big brother approach 
if we get the boy early enough; and, second, the fact that it usually 
takes the initiative of the mother or some social agency, or a school or 
community resource, to bring a boy to our attention. And where such 
constructive interest is present, the boy already has a better chance 
along his road to prevention or rehabilitation, because he is not entirely 
neglected or cast off. 

Big Brother work rests on the principle of edification. The grow- 
ing boy needs and desires to shape himself after a parent, a person 
who once was a boy himself but has developed into the mature, respon- 
sible, respected man and citizen, the kind of person the boy wants to 
become himself some day. Growth is not only in a physical sense. 
We grow emotionally, intellectually, mentally, morally. The boy 
senses this. He wants not only to set, but also to see for himself, a 
reasonably attainable goal, as well as some realistic limits. He must 
learn the proper relationship between family and job, work and play, 
individuality and social interdependence, cooperation and competi- 
tion. He must learn the fine arts of loneliness and friendship. The 
love for family, community, country and world must be kindled in 
him first before it can radiate out from him later on. 

This sounds like an extremely complicated order. Fortunately for 
the great majority of American youngsters, it is filled in the natural 
setting of a normal family life. But where this breaks down, the 
community owes to itself and to the child some remedial action. 

Now, in the rural and small surrounding towns, frequently enough 
we see the development of organic remedial relationships of this sort, 
neighbors, relatives, fellow parishioners take an interest because the 
need is there and evident, and it cannot be ignored. But family break- 
down in a big city usually involves removal to cheap quorters in an 
unfamiliar neighborhood. Relatives are seldom availab'e fer help, 
neighbors are new and cold and distant, and the old church is quite 
out of reach in more respects than one. 

In this environment, it takes a willful plan and determined effort 
to bring help. Like the jolly miller in the old song, where nobody 
cares for you, pretty soon you care for nobody else either, and then 
there is trouble. 

This is especially the case where the general welfare program is at 
this time inadequate, as it is in our State, where ADC grants are kept 
down to a 65-percent minimum budget. The resulting bitterness of 
the mothers account for a lot of antisocial attitudes in their children. 

Besides, how wise is it to save a few hundred dollars in aid to 
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dependent children and then let these children get into difficulties and 
pay several thousand dollars for them in training schools and refor ma- 
tories, and eventually in welfare funds for the families which they 
will some day start and likely neglect ? 

In a good number of cases, the warm, mature, undemanding and 
inselfish friendship of a Big Brother can provide the answer to the 
feeling of not being wanted. The Big Brother is, by and large, an 
average man when it comes to earning power, social position, interest, 
hobbies, and affiliations, but he is better than average when it comes to 
citizenship, for by his Big Brother work he shows that he cares enough 
to respond, and to respond by action. He may not be able to change 
the world, not influential enough to motivate needed legislation, not 
rich enough to endow educational buildings and charitable movements, 
often not even independent enough to tackle a job that needs him at a 
regular day of the week for a set number of hours, like a Scout Master, 
or a Sunday school teacher—although many of our men do this, 
besides—but at lea st he is not a man who lets Geor ge doit. He knows 
he is his brother’s keeper, and as long as he cannot help all his brothers 
he can at least help one and keep him responsibly, keep him seriously 
and faithfully. It is his personal responsibility for at least one indi- 

vidual boy. 

Now, let’s see what this does to the ae The pride of a father’s 
constructive guidance, he now has a pal who cares, who is successful, 
respected man, with family and job and friends and elubs and hobbies, 
and yet who somehow finds time to fit hy OV into his busy life. 

The man does not hide these ties from the boy. The boy knows 
them, and he knows they are segs int. He learns they are im- 
portant. But to be numbered among them makes the boy important 
himself, valued, an asset, an investment, a hope, a boy with a future. 

In the cynical boy now grows faith, in the indepe ndent, despondent 
boy, optimism, and in the overlooked boy, the conviction that he counts 
and that America expects him to do his job some d: ay. 

About 100 men are Big Brothers of this kind here in St. Louis, 
hardly enough to make a dent. But over the years, since Judge Hen- 
nings st: arted the movement here 42 years ago, several thousand boys 
have been helped by Big Brothers, under the mer 4 of such men 
as Judge Hennings, Gale Johnston, the later Edgar Rand, Fielding 
Childress, and now Ed’s brother, Norfleet Rand. You, Senator, your- 
self know it, you have taken your turn at the helm. 

And several thousand boys are several thousand dents, because every 
boy counts. He counts as a future voter, taxpayer, soldier, worker, 
businessman, husband, father, and neighbor, and he counts as a 
human soul. 

The Art of Friendship, the nationally published Big Brother guide- 
book, tells in detail how it is done, how social wor kers and volunteer 
Big Brothers work as a team for the boys’ welfare, and listing the 
schools, Boy Scouts, Y’s, settlement houses, and every conceivable 
community resource to make the boys’ lives worthwh ile and mean- 
ingful. 

Now, this is one answer we have to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. The man who assumes this type of personal responsibility is, 
of course, interested in the problem as a whole, but at the same time 
he is extremely skeptical about panaceas. The answer does not exist. 
At best, it has, discouragingly, many parts. The validity of other 
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parts to the answer is clear to the Big Brother from his own firsthand 
experience with his little brother. 

Ve need more and better recreational facilities, even if we have to 
face the fact that the boy who needs such influence and activity most 
will very often not be the one who is using them. We need schools 
where the teacher can afford to treat each student as an individual and, 
incidentally, has disciplinary power sufficient to prevent a few cutups 
from holding up the progress of the whole class. I say that as a 
citizen and father. 

I believe I do not need to go into some of the other cures that have 
been suggested for combating juvenile delinquency. Most of them 
are valid, and some of them are crazy: Jobs for high-school kids, 
driver education, drag strips, increased Sunday school attendance, 
slum clearance, stricter legal and divorce laws, more normal attire for 
ladies, curfews, stiffer penalties for drug peddlers, censorship for 
comics and movies and TV, and improved juvenile court procedures 
and detention facilities. 

The abundance of these approaches proves not only that there are 
many axes to grind but also that we, as a community and as a nation, 
are beginning to understand the extent of the whole problem. To 
me, that is encouraging. 

Senator Henninas. Mr. de Riel, may I ask you one question ? 

Mr. pe Riez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrines. How are you going to handle this matter of 
the attire of ladies? How can we do it; by law? 

Mr. pe Rrev. Well, [am not supposed to handle anything. [Laugh- 
ter.| I think, Senator, the man who first advanced the ladies from 
the fig leaf to the skirt was not only an artist but also an extremely 
wise man. I don’t know, some girls look really good in some of the 
more modern outfits, but most of them should wear skirts—for esthetic 
reasons, not for moral ones. I am not concerned about those here. 
Really, I think that there is very little—most of that stuff is not 
enticing, but very disillusioning. 

Senator Hennrnoes. You will forgive me for trying to interject just 
a little pleasantry, won’t you? [Laughter. | 

Mr. pr Rrex. I think this will eventually lead to a coordinated and 
integrated approach, and it will probably be successful along the 
treatment line. 

As to the prevention, optimism does not come so easily. 

To face the whole complex problem in its entirety, is not only rather 
elusive, it is disturbing and sometimes can make you unpopular. 

For the boy, a society into which he is supposed to fit and to grow, 
must behave understandably, and this society is either too inconsistent 
to be understandable or else it fails largely in its own interpretation. 

For instance, the boy learns the Golden Rule in school and in Sun- 
day school. Then he quits school, about which more, later, and gets 
a job if he is lucky, about which more, later, and discovers the dog eat 
dog role in stark reality. To expect him to judge which role to follow, 
when and where at all times, is probably unrealistic. Grownups can- 
not do it either. 

He should not quit school, of course. But if his ADC grant, for 
instance, is cut off as soon as he reaches 18, no matter whether he has 
graduated by them or not, he cannot help wondering how highly the 
community really values his education. 
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If he does get the job, he is seldom in a position to get one that will 
serve as a constructive basis for a lifetime career. The reason for 
this is the military draft hangs over his head. The services may cast 
him into an entirely different occupation. At any rate, he won’t get his 
old job back, so why plan and build it up. However, a temporary 
outlook on life never grows any backbone. He may join the Reserves, 
but come the annual maneuvers and he is likely to lose his job over them 
unless he works for a large outfit that can afford, and does afford, to 
keep him on its files and sometimes even on its payroll. 

But the small employer cannot. Meanwhile, the boy carriers a so- 
cial security card with a number, a driver’s license with a number—and 
I agree with Miss Gorman that it should be limited now—I don’t know 
whether 18 is the limit now, but I would limit it to 17, at any rate. He 
should not get a driver’s license as long as he is still under juvenile 
court jurisdiction. Let’s draw the line there. 

He has a draft registration card with a number, and another num- 
ber waits for him in the service, or maybe in the penitentiary. 

It is against this anonymity that he desires to make a name for him- 
self. Such desire leads to clubs and fraternal groups, but also to gangs 
and packs. 

Professor Riesman’s book, The Lonely Crowd, has some interesting 
things to say about this. It should be made part of the record. 

To stand up against these bewildering pressures, a youngster needs 
character phi not merely group adjustment. We have to build char- 
acter, and we have to build it by education, by recognition, by affect- 
tion and by example. We have to create a climate where he can or- 
ganically grow into the responsibility he has to shoulder in a few 
short years. 

Delinquency hardly ever displaces firmly rooted ideas. But it is 
different from nature and equity which abhors a vacuum. Delinquency 
loves a vacuum and is very quick to fill in. 

Perhaps these remarks sound too personal to one and too general 
to the other, but you cannot work with boys and men for over 15 years, 
listen to their troubles, try to help them with their problems, without 
coming to some general conclusions and making them a personal con- 
viction. ‘ 

By and large, our young people are quite amazing. They are 
serious, ambitious, loyal, decent. All they need and want is a chance 
and a set of valid, enduring principles strengthened by our own living 
example, principles they can live by and defend and do not need to 
scuff and to scorn. 

All they have to know is that they are needed and that they are 
wanted and that they are respected. 

Our Big Brothers, I am proud to say, are doing their individual per- 
sonal part in this quiet spirit of friendship and will contribute to any 
overall effort to find an effective answer to this problem at hand. 

We could use several hundred more men right here in the city and 
county. Iam sure we would get them if we had enough staff to process 
the intake and the referrals that we would then get. 

One last word. I think we should not pile too much on the parents. 
What you don’t have, you can’t give, and parents have very little to. 
offer because many of them came from similar backgrounds. Where 


do you expect them to get it? They have far from complete control 
over their offspring. 
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For instance, for many reasons, I do not like comic books. How- 
ever, I have not been 100 percent successful in keeping them away from 
my own children. If my boy should try some little sadistic trick from 
a comic book on a playmate, I expect to pay the doctor’s bill. Only 
then can I prove to him that the hurt backfires. 

How much of all this we have to put in laws, I cannot presume to 
judge. But whatever law is made, let’s make it applicable as widely 
as possible. What is wrong in St. Louis City must be wrong in St. 
Louis County and in every community, incorporated or not incor- 
porated. What is right in St. Louis City and St. Louis County should 
be right in Missouri and in the United States. Otherwise, it will be 
very difficult to teach our kids the concept of right and wrong, at all. 

[ think that the time for practical arbitrariness has passed. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hennrines. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. pr Rrev. That is my statement. 

Senator Hennrnes. Well, I am sure that we could profit greatly if 
we could discuss the matters that you have so ably presented here this 
morning. 

Mr. pr Riet. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hennrnoas. It is only because of a limitation of time, as 
there are other witnesses. 

I want to thank you very much on behalf of the committee for your 
most thoughtful and painstaking, obviously painstaking, effort in pre- 
paring what you have given us this morning. 

Mr. pe Rret. I want to thank you for the whole organization, 
Senator. 

Senator Hennines. You may call the next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Edwin F. Gildea and Dr. Margaret Gildea. Dr. 
Edwin Gildea is professor of psychiatry of Washington University, 
and Dr. Margaret Gildea is assistant professor of clinical psychiatry, 
Washington University. 

Senator Hrenntnos. Of course, I welcome both of my friends, the 
Drs. Gildea. You may testify, of course, exactly as you please. I 
found that in the hearings in Washington when we had Dr. and Pro- 
fessor Glueck, they preferred to sit as you are sitting and testify jointly 
or interchangewise. But of course, we would be most delighted to 
have you proceed in your own fashion in any way that you would 
like to. 

We are not putting you together in order to save time. It was the 
understanding that the staff gave me that you would prefer to ex- 
press your thoughts in this fashion. We would be very glad to hear 
from both of you. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. EDWIN F. GILDEA, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHI- 
ATRY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, AND DR. MARGARET GILDEA, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY, WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Marcarer Gitpea. Well, when a wave of juvenile delinquency 
strikes, it means that there is a breakdown in our social institutions 
and practically all of them. 
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I have heard you, Senator, give an excellent speech on this subject 
so that I know you have a very broad grasp of all the ways in which 
juvenile delinquency implies failure on the part of society. 

Now, our society, local or Federal, should accept responsibility for 
the daytime major program of all young people to 15 years of age, 
I think, and maybe even older—certainly, to 18. And it is a very 
common finding in the case of juveniles who are in trouble that they 
have no major occupation. This was very obvious in the recent re- 
ports we have had in the papers, that these young people who are in 
trouble later were for the most part unemployed and they were also 
not in school. 

Now, almost all of these young people have a long record of prob- 
lems in school. Our schools have failed to pick up these problems 
arly, to evaluate them properly and correctly, and to apply suit- 
able measures. Both the city and county school systems really do not 
have adequate services of this sort. 

The city school system—and we have Mr. Powers and Mr. Hickey 
here—have an excellent framework of services for children under 
Mr. Powers, but I think Mr. Powers himself will agree that there 
are not enough people working in the schools to solve the problems 
of the children at the time these problems arise. 

It seems obvious to me, it seems self-evident, that in any school in 
which there is vandalism is a school in which the mental-health serv- 
ices. are not adequate. Now, in order to have an adequate mental- 
health service in the schools, there ought to be a trained mental-health 
worker for every 500 children, approximately. This is true in the 
grammar schools and also in the high schools. Twenty percent of 
the budget that is set aside for this service ought to be earmarked for 
psychiatric consultation. The psychiatric consultation should be 
bought on a fee basis, an hourly fee basis, because that is the only way 
in which it can be gotten on today’s market. 

Now, I know very well that there are tremendous problems of 
recruitment, but the standards ought to be set high and recruitment 
ought to begin. Now, these workers who are going to work in the 
schools ought to have social casework training or else psychological 
training ; and, as far as I see the situation, they do not need to have 
teachers’ certificates. I know that there are rules in Boards of Educa- 
tion which require that people who are working in school systems 
should have teachers’ certificates; and, therefore, it is sometimes better 
to have the mental health services in the schools working out from 
some other agencies rather than the Board of Education. 

In St. Louis County we have a mental health program which is 
working through the Department of Public Health and it is beginning 
to do a job there—but it is just beginning. It is slow and difficult to 
work these programs up. 

The worker who is in the school should select the children with 
problems through consultation with the teachers and with the prin- 
cipals. This worker should get in touch with the parents of these 
children, get the parents to come into the school, and ae the parents 
to really understand the problems through either direct casework 
service or else through group therapy. 

Now, group therapy 1s really the best tool to use for this particular 
kind of problem. Groups of parents, 8 or 10 at a time, can be gotten 
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together and, working over their children’s problems, can come to 
understand them better and can deal more adequately with them. 

The grammar-school children, I think, can be helped most effectively 
through work with the parents. In the high school, the children 
themselves can form groups, and we have a number of such groups 
going in St. Louis County now, in high schools. I think they are 
doing a very effective job; but, of course, the whole program 1s too 
small all over. 

Another great need in the schools is for an increase in the ancillary 
services, the supporting services to this school mental-health program. 
That is, there should be at all times adequate remedial reading facili- 
ties, adequate speech correction facilities, and special tutoring facili- 
ties. And, of course, this really means that the schools need a larger 
budget. ‘There is no question about that. 

Senator Henntnos. I take it, Dr. Gildea, that you noticed in the 
morning paper what the House of Representatives did yesterday ? 
The House of Representatives turned down Federal Aid yesterday. 

Dr. Marcaret Giipra. Yes; I did see that. Well, it will be very 
interesting to see what happens next. And, of course, our State has 
been none too generous, let me alsosay. Mr. Hickey has been working 
under great handicaps of budgetary problems. There is no question 
about that. 

Dr. Evwin Guinea. I think, Senator, this illustrates what happens 
all the time. We can put many billions into a highway program, and 
nothing into a children’s program, and that is true in the State, the 
city, and the Federal Government. 

Dr. Margaret and her colleague, Dr. Domke of the County Health 
Department, have developed pilot programs that are really promising 
and show effectiveness, but they are financed by just temporary grants 
und they haven’t any future unless there is continued support with 
the promise for it in later years. 

Now, if any of these programs get started, as was brought out by 
the Big Brother representative, there won’t be personnel to start 
them, and so we have to begin by building up training programs for 
this kind of personnel in all of our universities, and that means the 
State universities as well as the St. Louis University and the Wash- 
ington University. 

One of our problems in this State is that we have to compete in our 
training programs with other States. And in other States the State 
has seen the need and they are helping the medical schools finance 
these training programs and they are furnishing scholarships. One 
of our dilemmas here is, when we turn out a medical student, there 
are dozens of places where he can get scholarships that are higher than 
he can get here in this State. 

Senator Henninos. For example, in your field, you and Dr. Mar- 
garet’s field ? 

Dr. Epwin Gitpra. In my field that is very striking. 

Senator Hennrnes. I happen to be on the Committee on Peniten- 
tiaries, and in that capacity I have spent a good many days of visiting 
the various penal institutions, reformatories, and others. We find 
that the men in charge of these institutions are desperately lacking in 
psychiatrists; they simply cannot get them. 

Dr. Epwin Girpea. It is all the way down the line. 
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Senator Henntnos. Now, of course, that isn’t preventive, but it 
could be cured in many instances ¢ 

Dr. Epwiw Gitpea. It could be cured. It could build up the kind 
cf personnel that would join in preventive programs. 

You see, as we see the situation in our city hospitals, we have all 
kinds of children dumped on our wards, and these are not wards for 
children except for pediatric service, and that is not a psychiatric 
service. Parents leave children there and unless some social agency 
takes care of them, they never get out. I mean, we have children that 
stay 8 and 10 months after they have gotten over their physical illness. 

We can’t find the parents. ‘The City Hospital is very short in social 
service workers, so there is no one to go out and look for the parents 
or to find an agency to come in and take the children. And that is 
true in our general pediatric service. 

Then we have anywhere from 8 to 10 or 12 children adolescents, that 
are in our psychiatric ward with nobody to really look after them. 
And, there is no in-between place for a kid that does not fit in the 
school. If he does not fit the school and does not have a job, why he 
is loose. I mean, there are only a few places like Boystown where 
you can send them. 

Then, there is a small service at Missouri Hills, but there are a great 
many boys that won’t stay there and so they are shipped into our 
City Hospital. 

Then we have no place to send them except to the State Prison for 
Boys—I mean, Boonville and Algoa, practically prisons—and most 
of these kids are only minor delinquents and could be rehabilitated; 
well, for example, if there was a good CCC Camp program. We could 
send a good many of those kids to that place. And they should be in 
that program before they get into trouble. 

So, besides the school, there is need for services for children that 
do not fit. 

I could go on indefinitely. I think the answer to the problem is to 
have a youth commission such as the mayor has started and is coop- 
erating with the county. But they have to get support from the State 
legislature as well as board of aldermen and council and really put on 
a major program in all areas. That is the only way you are going to 
control the problem of delinquency. 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Gildea, I would like to ask you one question. 

Would you explain to us this apparent unmotivated viciousness of 
young people today ? 

Dr. Epwin Gripes. Well, that has always been true of certain young 
people. We do not know the cause in all cases, but in many cases it is 
the way this child has been brought up. If he has never had anyone 
who really loved him, the only thing he knows about life is that he 
gets kicked around, and they get a terrific hatred of authority. And 
the more you punish them, the worse they get. 

That is the way you make your malignant criminals. That is the 
common history of most delinquents. 

People get confused and they will say to you, “Well, I know a boy 
in a very nice family, an excellent neighborhood, who was as delin- 
quent as the boy in the poor, deprived family.” 

The reason for that kind of delinquency is in defects in the nervous 
system, minor defects. I mean, no matter how good your program 
for bringing up a child is, if by chance he had encephalitis that slightly 
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destroyed certain mechanisms, you could not train him and you w ould 
have to put him in an institution. That is why you need clinics to 
weed out the boys that are not trainable. 

And then we don’t touch the problem of differences in ability. 
They put kids in schools with I. Q.’s of 60 and 70 and promote them 
every other year, and the kid has to sit all those years not knowing 
what is going on. I don’t know why they don’t burn down all the 
schools. I mean, as a kid, if I had to sit in school and not know 
what was going on, I think I would have burned down the school. 

I really ‘think it is remarkable that there is not more vandalism 
than we have, because the boys that we get down at the City Hospital 
are just so hostile toward authority and adults that you are afraid 
to let them out. 

Senator Hennrnes. I think, Mr. Counsel, in Washington—was it 
one of those schools out in Chevy Chase—they bombed a school one 
night ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, I think it was. 

Senator Henninos. This bears out one very recent example. They 
found these youngsters had manufactured a bomb and blasted the 
school for, doubtless, the reasons you suggested. 

Dr. Marearer Gitpea. Then you almost alw ays find that children 
that do this have a long history that the teacher could have said, 4 
and 5 and 6 years before, “Now, this is a child who is in trouble, this 
is a child who needs some ' special program, this is a child whose family 
needs special help.” 

The teachers are the greatest case finders of these early problem 
children because they are exposed to these children before anyone 
else has a chance to see them. And if they look perceptively at the 
children and if they have resources they can refer the children to, 
they can be of most tremendous use in preventive mental help. 

Senator Hennines. Don’t you think, Dr. Gildea, that sometimes 
we expect too much of these teachers? 

Dr. Marcaret Gitpea. I think we expect a great deal of the teacher. 
But, on the other hand, the teacher can do a great deal more things 
than we sometimes give her credit for being able to do. 

Senator Henninos. If the teacher is equipped. 

Dr. Marcarer Gitpea. If she is equipped and has ancillary services, 
supporting services, and if she can also refer them for consultation. 
That is the thing that is important. 

Dr. Epw1tn Gitpga. That is the thing—she cannot get help. If she 
has four children in her class that are failing everything and says 
they ought to be in a special class, why, there aren’t any special classes 
in most of the States. 

Dr. Marcarer Gripes. There are not enough facilities anywhere in 
the State to take care of the problems. 

Dr. Epwin Gitpra. So I think the teachers get discouraged. They 
just try to keep the lid on their class and hope things won’t blow up. 

pes Hennines. Do you have any further questitons, Mr. Coun- 
sel ? 

Mr. Bogzo. That is all I have. 

Senator Hennrnes. We are most indebted to you and most grateful, 
Dr. Margaret and Dr. Edwin Gildea, for coming here today and giving 
us the benefit of your views and experience. Thank you very much. 
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The committee, in accordance with the usual practice, will take a 
10-minute recess. I know that you are all busy men and women Ww le 
have given up part of your Saturday, but there are things that the staff 
must consult about before we proceed—not with respect to any witness, 
necessarily, but with respect to other phases of our program. 

The committee will stand in temporary recess. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Senator Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 

Would you call the next witness, please, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. Irving Faweett, special school board coordinator on 
vandalism; and Mr. Clement Powers, director, pupil adjustment and 
Ww elfare, St. Louis schools. 

Senator Hennrnos. We are honored and delighted to have you gen- 
tlemen here. 

Mr. Hickey. Thank you, Senator. 

You would permit ine, perhaps, to make the preliminary statement 
and introduce these gentlemen 

Senator Hennines. We will permit you anything. You may con- 
tinue in your own fashion and present what you want to. 

Mr. Hickey. This is Mr. Powers, who has charge of the pupils’ wel- 
fare and adjustment, and really looks after the program of our young 
people; and Mr. Fawcett, who is in charge of working with the de- 
linquents and the problem of vandalism in the school. Perhaps he can 
take the negative part and present some of our problems and some of 
our approaches. 

Senator Henntnes. You may continue, and proceed in any way that 
you desire. 





STATEMENT OF PHILIP J. HICKEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., ACCOMPANIED BY IRVING FAWCETT, SPECIAL 
SCHOOL BOARD COORDINATOR ON VANDALISM, AND CLEMENT 


POWERS, DIRECTOR, PUPIL ADJUSTMENT AND WELFARE, ST. 
LOUIS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hickey. For the last 10,000 years, scientists and religionists 
have been attempting to solve the riddle of what makes people act in 
the way they do. It is difficult to analyze anything as complexly made 
as a human being. 

Educators for the past half century have been conducting studies 
on what makes one young person turn out to be a fine person and 
another from the same environment and much the same economic 
conditions turn out to be a delinquent. 

I must say that so far our conclusions have been only tentatively 
approved. 

For instance, out of 100,000 pupils last year in the St. Louis public 
schools, less than three-tenths of 1 1 percent of them conducted them- 
selves in such a manner that they had to be suspended. This means 
that the other 99.7 percent were, for the most part, fairly good students 
and pretty well adjusted within our schools. 

We realize that the three-tenths of 1 percent can cause a great 
deal of trouble and a good deal of anxiety to the community, and it is 
our job to work with the other institutions in the community for 
a solution to the problem. 
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I think, Senator, it would be facetious for me to say that we all 
know that within the last 50 years our complete mode of life has 
radically and drastically changed. Those of us who had a workshop 
or a workbench in the basement and had a way of working out some 
of our problems, know that in a city that has practically disappeared 
as part of the life of an individual. 

We have tried to solve the problem of too much leisure time by ex- 
tending our cocurricula activities, particularly in the high schools. We 
have even gone so far as to pay the teachers extra money for con- 
ducting these programs after school. But we must admit that this does 
not answer the problem for a young person of 16 who does not want 
them and who wants to leave school and who wants to wander around 
with small gangs. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Hickey, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrinos. I asked the question yesterday, because we 
found it to be true in some of the cities we visited : whether the school- 
yards are open after school hours in St. Louis? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Senator, if you are thinking back to your past, when we used to lock 
the gates, we no longer lock the gates, nor do we have gates on a good 
many of the present-day yards. They are open at all times. 

Senator Hennrinos. I am very glad to hear it. 

I think we found in Philadelphia—did we? 

Mr. Bozo. Philadelphia and Boston. 

Senator Hennines. And Boston, when school is out playgrounds 
are closed and the doors are locked. 

Mr. Hickey. We discontinued that a good many years ago. 

Senator Henninos. The custodian disappears, and the kids are left 
to their own devices, particularly in the congested neighborhoods. 

Mr. Hickey. I think it is only fair to say that during latter years 
there has been a very close cooperative action between the city of St. 
Louis and the board of education in order that we can make better use 
of the facilities at hand. 

I heard Miss Gorman say before that in the new housing projects 
better use was being made of the facilities. I think it is only fair to 
say that the board of education and the city of St. Louis have drawn 
up an agreement that we would erect facilities in these new schools 
that would meet the needs as they would lay them down, and that they 
would operate them at the close of the school day and during the 
summertime so that they could give a better program for these teen- 
age people. 

Senator Hennrnes. I can remember, Mr. Hickey, asa kid I was quite 
interested in track, and during the war at the Cole High School, they 
came out there during the war and piled a lot of coal, completely 
blocking the track so the boys could not work out, and it took quite 
a little doing to get them to remove that and give the boys a chance 
to use the field in back of the high school. 

Mr. Hickey. I think maybe your assistants would like to know that 
ou held a half-mile record here for a long time, and it has only been 
roken in recent years. 

Senator Hennines. And the quarter, too. The quarter was a little 

rougher at times. 

It is nice of you to remember that. 
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Mr. Hickey. May I proceed ? 

Senator Hennines. Please do. 

Mr. Hickey. I might suggest that this matter of early — 

resents a problem which concerns the entire community, and it is our 
belief that the leaders in industry, religion, and education should com- 
bine their efforts to try to solve the problem of the young person, 
average or above in ability, who simply will not attend school. 

I think it is imperative to mention here that although the schools in 
our community have been integrated, employment opportunities are 
not equal for all young people. This is not only a problem of inte- 
gration, but it is also a problem of economic background. In other 
words, some of our young people, regardless of race, are not as well 
qualified and as well trained as others to secure employment at an 
early age. 

We found, in evaluating our secondary schools in 1951 and 1952 that 
in 5 of those district, 75 percent of both parent were working. And 
since employment has probably risen since that time, probably a 
larger percentage of both parents are working. What that means is 
that until 5: 30 or 6 o’clock in the evening there is no home supervision. 
It means also that many of the young people who are troublemakers do 
not care to engage in cocurricula activities and they do not like to 
belong to clubs or anything of an athletic nature, and they really create 
quite a little problem. 

Another problem which is causing us some difficulty is the large 
number of 16- and 17-year-old youths who own or drive automobiles. 
I think it is only fair to say that there are three things that bother us 
in that field. 

One is that when I was a young principal in a congested district, 
most of our problems were involved with young people who spent all 
of their time in those districts. With an automobile, they spend a 
very small percentage of their time because they can roam around. 

The second thing that bothers us is that with an automobile, there 
is a problem of purchase, and sometimes a problem of maintenance, 
which brings up a problem of theft—which is not unknown with 
young — 

Strangely enough, Senator, we would have to admit that in order 
to graduate now from a secondary school in the city of St. Louis, you 
have to take a course in automobile driving. I do not know how this 
fits into that problem, but at least we are trying to teach a young per- 
son what an automobile is and how it is to be manipulated. And they 
tell me that insofar as insurance on cars is concerned, the kids in some 
way can reduce the rates a little bit if they have had this program. 

If delinquency is to be curbed, all segments of our population—in- 
dustry, labor, family, churches, schools, police authority and the 
courts—must work together to do so. It is true that punishment is 
not a deterrent tocrime. But swift and full justice meted out to young 
people for vicious acts does cause other young people to stop and think 
before they commit lesser acts which may lead to more serious crime. 

Mr. Fawcett and I are oldtimers in the St. Louis public school 
system. He had charge of the boys’ classes 30 years ago—I was a 
principal—down close to the Free Bridge and, strangely enough, they 
knew—at the same time, the sturdiness of one Judge Hennings had 
much to do with deterring the activities of juveniles in that neighbor- 
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hood—they knew that if they had fallen too far afoul of the law that 
justice was going to be meted out. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the three-tenths of 1 percent 
of them, that we in the schools perhaps cannot handle them. 

I think that Mr. Powers will agree with me that after you suspend 
a kid 6 times and you have used up 6 different schools with him, 
the problem comes as to whether, in putting him in the seventh school, 
he does not create problems, not only perhaps for the administration 
but problems among the young people who are in that school. And we 
would not want you to believe that we do not favor, in cases where 
necessary, strong remedial measures should be taken. 

We feel, however—I know Mr. Powers feels strongly—that we need 
parental homes of some type or other where these youngsters who are 
really not delinquents but who stray a little bit away from some of 
the paths of righteousness might have an opportunity to be taken into 
a parental home, and after a reasonable opportunity to readjust, be 
returned to society. 

So we believe in both types of approaches to the problem. 

Now, I would just like to say one thing for the 99.7 percent of the 
people who are forgotten in this whole problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, and let you know, Mr. Senator, that about 6 weeks ago the 
presidents of all of the student councils in the city of St. Louis met, 
and without any adults there, adopted a code of honor which we have 
printed on the back of all of the cards of secondary-school pupils, and 
which they have all signed. I think it is a fine thing because I think 
it shows the attitude of the young people of America toward these 
problems. 

They have said this: 

We, the students of the public high schools of St. Louis, in order to better 
ourselves and our schools, and to establish a definite code by which we may guide 
our actions, hereby adopt this code of honor. 

I will: 

Respect people of other religions, races, and their customs. 
Respect the property of other people, both public and private. 
Be punctual in both my school obligations and extracurricular activities. 


Abide by the rules and regulations of my school and obey the laws of my 
community. 


Display honesty in all my dealing with other people and abide by the honor 
system in school. 

Always practice cleanliness of mind and body. 

Do my best to support all functions of my school, athletic and social, and 
display good sportsmanship at all times. 

Strive to be courteous to all people, especially my elders. 

We would also like to pay tribute to the organizations in the com- 
munity such as the YMCA, the CYC, the Scout organizations, and 
these hospitals of service clubs and Big Brother organizations who are 
trying to help us in solving these problems of the young people. 

We are aware that juvenile delinquency is a major problem and has 
received much publicity in the past few months in St. Louis. We 
want to testify to our willingness to work to help solve that, and we 
also would like to reiterate that it is only a small percentage of the 
young people who are bringing this unfavorable pabdlickty on our great 
community. 

Now, Mr. Powers, I think, would like to say a word or two about 
his organization. 
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Senator Hen . Mr. Powers, we would be very glad to hear 
from you, sir. 

Mr. Powers. Thank you, Senator, 

I was very delighted to have Dr. Margaret Gildea give the pre- 
liminary introduction to what we are trying to do. We have the di- 

vision of pupil adjustment and welfare, which is staffed by 6 psycho- 
logical examiners, 1 clinical psy chologist, and 25 welfare workers. I 
we reach our goal in September, of those 25 welfare workers, we will 
have 18 professionally trained and well experienced social workers, 2 
with a year of graduate work and school social work and the rest of 
them with master degrees. 

Now, we assign those 25 workers to the individual schools, and 
they are responsible to the schools for receiving referrals of all sorts 
of children who need some help in their problems of welfare and 
adjustment. By using our own facilities with case work techniques, 
by using our own psychological services, we are able, with our own 
devices, to help a great many of those ohildeos become adjusted 
and happy in school. In case we are not, we mobilize, so to speak, 
the community agencies, the family children service agencies of all 
types, the psyc hiatric clinies and so on. 

As a matter of fact, last year we were able to refer successfully 
to the community agencies 191 children who needed help. Seventy- 
five of those children were referred to psychiatric clinics for rather 
intensive treatment. We are very happy that we can say, in a 
paraphrasing way, that any day there have never been so many chil- 
dren receiving so much help from so many agencies in the St. Louis 
public schools. 

I might comment about one statement that Dr. Gildea made. She 
seemed to believe that it might be better if the services were apart 
from the board of education and provided by an outside agency. I 
believe that in St. Louis we have demonstrated that it is more sate - 
tive if it is a part of the school system because our welfare worker, 
social worker, or psychologist goes in the school and they are aed 
of the team, they are part of the family. They have equal st: itus. 
They are all under the direction of Mr. Hickey, so I think there is 
some advantage. 

She also mentioned teachers’ certificates. We realize that that is 
a deterrent in employing people, and we no longer require that, 
now. 

So, we are pretty thrilled over that one program, and we think 
that we can prove that it is making a significant contribution to he Ip- 
ing boys and girls become well adjusted and reach adulthood as fine 
citizens. 

Senator Hrnnines. Some of us have taken great pride in the fact 
that integration in the city of St. Louis, due doubtless to you gentle- 
men who are here, has proceeded without any disturbance and any un- 
pleasant incidents; is that not more or less true? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fawcett has a word or two to say. 

Senator Hennrncs. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Fawcett. 

Mr. Fawcerr. In spite of the special services which have been 
explained by Mr. Powers, and recommendations by Mr. Hickey, we 
are still having vandalism in our schools. During the past school 
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year, from July 1 of 1955, until June 30 of 1956, there has been an 
increase of approximately 20 percent in the number of incidents re- 
ported over the previous year. 

During the first 6 months of the school year we had a decrease of 
21.6 percent over a like period of a previous year. But since January 
1, up to June 30 of this year, we have had an increase of 54 percent of 
incidents reported in the schools of vandalism. That makes an over- 
all increase of 19.8 percent for the whole year of 1955-56 over the 
previous school year. 

During the year of 1955 and 1956 we had 441 incidents of school 
vandalism, and there were apprehensions made in 90 of these 441 
cases; or in 24.4 percent of the total number we had apprehensions. 

In these 90 cases where apprehensions were made, 174 juveniles were 
involved. Now, of the number of cases in which juveniles were con- 
cerned, there were 48 for vandalism, 35 for burglary and larceny, 
and a number of other miscellaneous, trespassing and loitering, and 
so forth, which amounted to 7. Those were all adults, those seven— 
molestation cases. 

The disposition made of these 174 juveniles were as follows: Com- 
mitted to Missouri Hills, 15; placed on probation, to juvenile court 
probation officers, 28; cases dismissed by the courts, 7; warned by 
probation officers and made restitution, 100; 13 pending cases; and 
11 cases were referred to the crime-prevention officer of the police 
department due to the fact that they were younger children, children 
9 and 10 years of age, whom we did not care to bring into court. 

During the past year we have had damaged windows amounting 
to $11,652 in the public schools—that is, the cases reported to our 
office. We have had two cases of arson in two different schools, which 
caused damage amounting to, in one case, over $12,000 in a children’s 
school and $400 at the Cole School. In the previous year we had an 
arson case at the L’Ouverture School that did considerable damage. 

Senator Henninos. Which school ? 

Mr. Fawcerr. L’Ouverture. 

There is one thing lacking in the city of St. Louis. I think the 
parents should be more responsible for the acts of their children than 
they are held for. They let the children loose, turn them out to do 
as they will, have no control over them. They do not know half the 
time where the children are. They are supposedly at another friend’s 
house, or they are at church or parties or the show. We find a number 
of these so-called boys who are supposed to be at these places who 
have been apprehended in acts of violence, vandalism, by the police. 

One thing, I think our curfew law is not enforced as efficiently as it 
should be. I am strongly in favor of having juveniles under 17 years 
of age at home at 10 o’clock and not allow them to run the streets 
until 11 o’clock. If they go to the show, they can go to the show at 7 
and they are out at 9:30. But they like to stay and see the double 
feature twice, I suppose, and they stay until 11 o’clock. 

That is within the law now. 

_ Another thing, I think the city needs a permanent juvenile court 
judge. We should have a judge who is trained for the work. Now, I 
am not saying this as a reflection on any of the judges. I have worked 
for a long stream of juvenile court judges, under them, from Judge 
Hennings on down to the present time, and it has been my observation 
that a judge is rotated, as we have in our system in St. Louis, by the 
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time he is acquainted with the job and with his clientele, he is off the 
bench. I think we need a juvenile court judge in the city of St. Louis 
who is not chosen for his political affiliations. It does not make any 
difference whether he is a Republican or a Democrat or a Socialist, if 
he is a qualified judge or a qualified man to handle the situation. __ 

I think it would be much better, because I do not think that politics 
should enter into the salvation of our youth. 

Another thing, I think our juvenile court probation office is very 
woefully understaffed. We have five white men and three Negro 
men to look after all the boys and girls of this city. You can under- 
stand readily why we only had, well, a little over 50 cases brought 
into the juvenile court for vandalism. The officers have warned these 
other boys, the 100 boys besides those, and taken care of the matter 
in their office when the parents could agree to make the restitution to 
the board of education for the damage. 

I believe that the city itself is responsible for some of these condi- 
tions which are existing in our juvenile court now. Our present facili- 
ties in the children’s building are shameful. We have court sessions 
twice a week, Tuesday and Thursday. Witnesses are called in, they 
stand around in the hall—we have a few benches there in the hall— 
and they will have maybe 20 or sometimes more cases on the docket. 
Some people stand around the hall there from 10 o’clock until the 
afternoon waiting for their call into court. 

I think that the city fathers themselves should look into the matter 
and provide proper facilities for our juvenile court and our juvenile 
court probation office staff. 

Senator Hennines. Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro. I have no questions. 

Senator Hennines. Gentlemen, we could, I am sure, with great 
profit to all of us, discuss some of these problems at much greater 
length. However, there are a number of other witnesses on the 
schedule today and we are limited in time. 

I especially want to thank you, Mr. Hickey, and you, Mr. Powers, 
and Mr. Fawcett, for taking time to come here and be with us and give 
us the benefit of your experience. 

You may call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. The Reverend Father William C. Poepperling, pastor of 
the Holy Guardian Angels Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Hennines. Father Poepperling, we are honored to have 
you here today. 

Reverend Porrreriine. I am glad to be here. 

Senator Hennines. We will be delighted to hear from you in any 
fashion that you choose to present what you have to say to us. 


STATEMENT OF REV. FATHER WILLIAM C. POEPPERLING, PASTOR, 
HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Reverend Porrrertine. Probably the reason I am here is that I 
complain more than the average. I have been in juvenile work practi- 
cally my whole life. When the Senator was in the assistant prosecu- 
tor’s office, 1 was supervisor of playgrounds. And since that time, up 
through the playgrounds, of course, as a priest and then with schools, 
an Army chaplain, and later on at Bellefontaine Farm, which is now 
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the Missouri Hills as chaplain, and now I am down in the Federal 
housing project. 

We do have a good rate of delinquency, and I have been in constant 
contact with the juvenile court. I merely mention that to point out 
the reason, I suppose, I am here. 

Now, I think that Dr. Gildea brought up a good point there when 
he stressed the Federal highways taking possible precedence, I believe 
I understood him correctly, over schools. I believe that there is 
danger of that in the city, and I think I will show that a little later on. 

This idea of human rights taking precedence over property rights is 
in conflict. Property rights, of course, are very important, but human 
rights are oftentimes more important, I beheve. And I think that 
principle should be established and held to. 

I know down in the Federal housing project we had a great number 
of children killed by automobile accidents, and I was instrumental in 
getting the speed rate lowered from 30 to 20 miles an hour. There 
were numerous letters that came in criticizing it, and I think they did 
have a valid criticism because it is a hardship on the drivers. The 
only point was this, | thought it was more of a hardship on the parents 
to have their children killed. 

Now, that is exactly the thing, I think, that unless we can get into 
the minds of people that there are property rights, there are human 
rights, and basically, you are going to run into that problem all the way 
through. And naturally, property rights are more evident and imme- 
diately clear. 

The next thing I would like to point out is that I think that I have 
dealt with a lot of these boys personally, and I think that we judge 
them oftentimes a little-too harshly. I believe the boys are guilty, I 
believe that there is punishment necessary. A boy that does something 
wrong knows it and if he does not get punished, he loses respect for 
you. However, I think that there is a parental, of course, responsi- 
bility law that is valid. However, is the guilt going to stop with the 
boy and parents? Is it possible that guilt lies also with society, with 
meandallofus? Are we going to assess the whole blame onto them? 

Now, I realize that is a very difficult thing, trying to assess a propor- 
tion of blame. However, I merely raise the point that I think that 
there is a lot to be said for society’s responsibility and the impact of 
these complex forces upon the growing boys and upon the parents. 

Take for instance, this: I know you brought up the need for schools, 
anc it is great, and there should be Federal aid funds and so forth. Of 
course, [am not an expert on that. But what I do know is this: It is 
not merely the number of schools and the number of teachers, but your 
educational content and philosophy has terrific impact. 

I believe that Jefferson and Franklin and those men might be 
astounded at our outlook upon human rights and human nature today 
in some of our educational teaching and philosophy in this way. In 
the seminary I remember studying about Nietsche and the Superman 
and the fact that he is above all moral law, you see. And Nietsche was 
highly praised in a lot of our institutions as a great thinker. 

A man like Adolph Hitler takes a swperman idea and puts it into. 
polities and concentration camps result, the SS, the Schutz-Stoffel and 
all that. I happened to be a chaplain in the war, and I saw a lot of it. 

I say a lot of your educational philosophy, carried out to its logical 
conclusion, sometimes is terrible. 
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The same thing applies toa man like Marx. We scream about com- 
munism and a man like Hegel, who was the philosopher for com- 
munism, we extol. 

Now, I merely point that up, that there are forces operating, I won’t 
try to evaluate because it is not my problem. I simply say that it is 
not merely the number of schools but your educational content. 

Now, take, for instance, Deweyism. It had a lot of great things to 
offer to the school system, but Dewey followed a man like Rousseau, 
the French philosopher. Rousseau’s idea was that every child by 
nature is perfect and that it is only society and the complex forces 
alone that make him bad. Of course, Rousseau did not know the 
American Indians and all the people over here at the time. 

But Dewey took this philosophy and translated it, and a lot of your 
teac hers and parents have been trained that “discipline” and “author 
ity” are bad words. Ifa child is going to throw a rock at you, distract 
him quickly, but do not say, “Don’t.” 

Now, I point that out as you wonder why these boys are not subject 
to authority. I am wondering if some of those theories have not 
permeated down into the consciousness of parents. I know they have 
in the teachers. Not all teachers, of course—I am not trying to cas- 
tigate, I am simply pointing out the impact of these complex forces 
that I think are operating on these juvenile delinquents. 

They are blaming totally the children and their parents. Of course, 
you have the comics and thousands of other forces that have to be 
evaluated, but they are all bearing in on him. 

Now, I would like to pinpoint two things. One is the parents, but 
specifically, in dealing with juvenile delinquents, the father. At Belle- 
fontaine Farms, which is now Missouri Hills, I used to talk, of course, 
to the boys and take their records and background, and so forth. | 
did not want to embarrass a boy by saying, for instance, “Where do 
your parents live?” I say, “Where does your mother live?” and 
“Where does your father live?” 

I think that the fathers in practically all situations were fathers 
who were irresponsible in some way or the other. Maybe the father 
is not living, or maybe he drinks. And I will say this, too, that most 
of the fathers that are irresponsible and drink, I believe have been 
subjected too much to the influence of women who have overpowered 
and safeguarded the poor boy, and he grew up ina sheltered life. Then 
when he came to responsibility he was not able to face it. 

I think that there is a grave need for men in contact with the boys. 
and the father particular ly. And in the absence of a father, you have 
to try to supply a substitute, and that is where your community services 
come in. That is where, for instance, recreation comes in. 

I happen to be down in an area of a Federal public housing project, 
and the percentage of broken homes is extremely high. The mothers 
there, a great number of them, are battling, and I really mean bat- 
tling, to try to keep the home intact. Now, that is the most basic 
agency, I believe, in your home. Even if the father is gone, and 
sometimes it is better if he is gone, because when he is home the mother 
has another child who is an “adult, and it makes it 10 times harder. 
But if your prosecuting attorney’s office would give consideration, 
kindness, maybe they could help. 
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But I think it is extremely important that the attitude of all these 
agencies toward these people be of kindness and helpfulness. 

I want to throw a bouquet to the juvenile court. I have dealt with 
them for 10 years, and I can say this, that they have by far the best 
agency I have dealt with on a juvenile level to try to back us up. I 
think they uniformly are kind to the parents and they have a good 
program. However, I do believe, as said here, they are much over- 
loaded with their work. 

However, when the father is not there, or if he is there, I believe 
that recreation could be of great help. I know that recreation is not 
the answer, and they will all tell you that. But particularly in our 
situation, where the father is absent, for us to get in contact with the 
boy, to get his confidence, you have to do something positive, and you 
are not going to kill flies with a peashooter. 

Now, I notice that in the testimony—and there. is a letter in the 





paper this morning taking me to task because last week I raised a- 


little bit of a disturbance about the fact that our neighborhood down 
there does not have adequate baseball facilities, and they are all com- 
ing back at me, the city department. I have been needling them for 2 
years, and I have never got a real answer. 

Yesterday I heard testimony, or read testimony, that there is a 
playground within reach of a half mile of each child, and it is true, 
because I was supervisor of playgrounds for years and I know every 
playground. But they are still trying to kill flies with a peashooter. 

We are talking about juvenile delinquency. If I am going to try to 
have a recreational area for basket weaving and ballet dancing, I do 
not know how I am going to try to reach that juvenile delinquency. 
You walk from this building here and walk south. Will you find 
a baseball area, or soccer area 1 mile, 2 miles? You will not. There 
is not a baseball field. We have had one right down here, and we are 
literally pushed off the field by a bulldozer for the midcentennial 
celebration they are going to put on. 

O’Fallon Park is going to be wiped out, with four ball fields, with 
a highway. I am not against these things, they are necessary. How- 
ever, the fathers have had this pointed out. And I say I have had 
more experience than anybody in the recreation department with the 
tradition and history of recreation in the city. 

I can go way back before any of them were connected with it, and 
I can tell you this, they have not advanced on this particular problem. 

I am trying to pinpoint the idea that a juvenile delinquent needs 
adequate area, and he needs a game and a sport which the St. Louis 
Cardinals have popularized, baseball, with your Catholic Youth 
Organization and Khoury Leagues. You have a program that is 
marvelous and our children cannot participate in any way, even 
though we have recreational areas all around us. 

Why? We haven’t got the space. Hardball demands that you 
have adequate space. Now, do we have it? There is a letter in the 
morning paper taking me to task because there is going to be $2 
million spent right down in our neighborhood. 

And I might add, I had the planning commission down there, and 
I had the men, and they said that we have got 20 acres, you will have 
a ball field. I said, “When is it going to be?” and they said “1960.” 
I said, “All right, you are going to leave this building up and this 
building up and that building up, and you the going to put up a com- 
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munity center.” I said, “Where is the ball field going to be in the 20 
acres?” 

They had no answer. The reason I am saying this is that—I 
think these people are well-meaning—when you are trying to attack 
juvenile delinquency, for heaven’s sake, let’s get at the thing that would 
awe a chance. That is true of your recreation, and it is true of our 
attitude toward juvenile court, and everything else. We are talking 
and we are not meeting the needs. 

Now, I know that the juvenile court, in most things, is never called 
in for their suggestions. They were in this particular thing, but in 
most cases they are not, and they have all the answers. I have been 
all through their records. I believe that we do not go to the sources 
for the information. 

Now, there is one other thing I would like to point out, and it is 
this: After a boy gets in trouble—as you probably heard from the 
police department, they did have, in the police district, a man who was 
the coordinator for the youth. I believe that that should be reestab- 
lished, because I will tell you this: Everything in a neighborhood 
that can be a buffer against that boy going further, does not let him 
get into juvenile court. But the police have too many women in all 
these districts now, and these poor boys are stuck with too many 
women. You have to have men in there, and you have to have men 
with some status, and I believe they should have a man with some 
money. 

And they will save money. Every time you save a boy from going 
out to Booneville or Bellefontaine Farms, you are saving the taxpayer 
an awful lot of money. 

Now, a policeman, naturally, he is there to detect crime. But this 
man has to be there, and the personnel division should have a man 
who comes out of a real good home himself, be a good father, because 
he has to know the normal before he can understand the subnormal or 
abnormal. 

All right. If that man is in the community for a number of years, 
he knows what the families are, he knows who is selling beer to 
minors, he knows the boys’ home and background. He can oftentimes 
have a probation system right in the district. The boy can walk down 
there with a card. And it is surprising the tremendous influence a 
man like that can have in backing up a mother who has no husband 
to help her. 

Then, if the boy gets in trouble, the juvenile court takes over. They 
can stop them from going out to Bellefontaine Farms, or Boonville. 
If he goes out there and comes back out again, you have to have a 
strong probation system to help that boy adjust again. 

Those men have kindness and firmness. Of course, they talk about 
love and security, and it is very important, but also you have to have 
firmness. 

I am not trying to complain against the city authorities or anything 
else, because I believe they are trying hard. But I do not think that 
they are quite seeing this thing clearly. 

I know that directly south of here we do not have a baseball field 
or soccer field within miles, and it is not a half mile. Then, the 
first field down there, they have 35 permits for a week. I asked the 
custodian. That means five games a day. It is possible to play five 
gamesaday? Why, that field is just packed. 
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I asked the superintendent of recreation, the director, some time ago 
I said, “Do you have adequate baseball fields?” He said, “We have 
twice as many applicants as we have fields to give out.’ 

Lafayette Park is in our areas. I have petitioned for 2 years for 
that. ‘They have 30 acres. They have a baseball field there. They 
turn me down every time. Why? They have never given the an- 
swer. 

They are going to put $2 million down there that won't meet the 
needs. For $2,000, I think they could do a better job on juvenile de- 
linquency. 

It is as simple as that. Of course, there might be an answer, but I 
have never seen it. I mean, if we are going to face juvenile delin- 
quency. I think we ought to tr y to under sts and. the problems and try to 
see the possible things. We are not going to get success, we are not 
going to have a cure-all, but if we get 10- percent success, 20-percent 
success, We are making an advancement. I am sure with your investi- 

gations pointing some of these things out, that there are certain things 
that are going to come out of it. 

A lot of it will not be practical, but some of it will be. If only 2 or 
3 things succeed, we are going to have a great advancement. 

Senator Tfennrnes. Father, thank you very much, and may I say, in 
addition to telling you how much we appreciate your having come 
here and made this thoughtful statement 

Reverend Porrrertine. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Hennines (continuing). That in these hearings in St. 
Louis, unlike some of the earlier hearings over the last 4 years in vari- 





ous other cities, I do not believe that we have hada single witness who. 


has a complete panacea or cure-all for the problem. 

Reverend Porrrertinc. You never will. Cain killed Able, you 
know, in Biblical times. I do not think you are going to. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you, Father. 

You may call the next witness, counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Capt. C. R. Oliver, commanding officer, Troop C, Mis- 
sourl Highway Patrol, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Captain OLIver. ee I have a very brief statement here. 

Senator Hennines. Captain, we are very glad to have you here this 
morning, and you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. C. R. OLIVER, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
TROOP C, MISSOURI STATE HIGHWAY PATROL, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


Captain Ortver. First, I would like to say that this district of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol is not entirely a metropolitan area, as 
we cover the 10 counties surrounding St. Louis and which vary from 
heavily populated to very rural counties. 

I would like to say that, while we do have a serious problem with 
some of our young people, the trouble comes from a small percentage 
of them, and basically our teen-agers are a fine group. 

From personal experience in highway police work, over the past 24 
years, I have observed a steady increase in the number of young per- 
sons in trouble of various kinds. This increase has been somewhat 
out of proportion to the increase in population. 


The past year has brought about a sharp upturn in the number of 


youthful offenders. 
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The nature of our work on the highways brings us in contact. with 
Times, violations, and actions involving motorcars, or in which motor- 
cars are used. 

Recklessness, chance taking, speeding, and complete disregard for 
the rights of other drivers on our highways is a common practice. 

a ‘ertainly, some of our teen-age drivers are in this group. Driving 

violations by young people are out of proportion of the number of 

these drivers. High speeds for thrill, or in competition with other 
drivers, is common. Teen-age drinking and driving is also giving 
us some trouble. 

Within the past week, a 15-year-old girl was found to be intoxicated 

when the car in which she was riding was stopped by a trooper who 
found the driver, a boy a few years her senior, very intoxicated. 

It is a fact that we are having far more thefts from this area than 
many of the others. 

Senator Henninos. I assume, Captain, when you say “theft,” you 
Birt in the legal sense, whether or not it may be so-called joyriding ? 

Captain Oxiver. The illegal taking of the car, not the operating or 
not what they intended to do with it. 

Senator Hennines. And, generally speaking, not with any purpose 
to Fo ert the car or sell it or otherwise dispose of it? 

Captain Ottver. That is right. I am speaking principally of the 
illegal taking of the car. 

It is not unusual for a stolen car to be found be ing operated over the 
highways and occupied by from 1 to 5 young boys and girls from the 
iges of 14to 19. Usually such apprehensions will result in clearing wp 

several automobile thefts. 

A large majority of the young persons arrested in stolen automobiles 
have also been involved in burglaries of business establishments or 
homes. It is not at all unusual to find these stolen cars loaded with loot 
from these burglaries. 

Some of the most shocking aspects of these arrests are the attitudes 
‘f these young persons; their lack of respect for their parents, lack of 

respect for the laws and law-enforcement authorities, including the 
ourts; their lack of fear of any punishment for their crimes; their 
hardened talk, usually including some of the slang and jargon often 
associated with hardened criminals who some of these young people 
think of as heroes; the low standards of morals exhibited by some of 
the girls; 15-year-old girls using unbelievably vulgar and profane lan- 
guage; the apparent ‘lack of the desire to be respected by society ; 
and the obvious desire to show off and impress other young persons by 
their incorrigibility. 

These young people are not all from poor homes, broken homes, 
although these types have contributed their share. 

Many of these young people are from homes where there is a dis- 
agreement between the parents on discipline and control of their 
‘+hildren—where the parents have not taken time to be companions 
to their children but have relied on others to train them. Sometimes 

this is brought about by working mothers or the demands made on the 
mothers’ time by social ac tivities. 

Another group are from homes where the parents are in the first 
generation of wealth and try to give their children all of the pleasures 
they did not have as youngsters. However, in the process their chil- 
iren do not learn the proper values, and eventually are involved with 
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the law because, due to their familiarity with the ordinary pleasures 
of life, these things no longer fulfill their desires for thrills, and they 
therefore go against the laws and rules of society to get this satisfaction. 

Young people’s activities outside the law are often the result.of 
too much unsupervised time or idle time. 

Emphasis on proper home training with parents regaining the 
respect and control of their children is very desirable. This, in turn, 
should have a very good effect in the attitude toward discipline and 
authority toward society. Very seldom do we find a bad boy or bad 
young man with a good father who has taken the time to be a com- 
panion to his son. 

It is also remarkable how few boys or young men get into trouble if 
they were active as Boy Scouts or other similar groups. The training 
and companionship have a lasting effect. 

Possibly we as a society are falling down in our providing more 
recreational activities and supervised training for young people. 

I firmly believe that a law making parents responsible for the actions 
of their children possibly would lead to better training of the chil- 
dren in some instances. 

Prompt action by the police and prosecuting officials resulting in 
oe comparable with the crimes of citizens of all ages should 
e a deterrent to youthful offenders. 

The Missouri State Highway Patrol has received good cooperation 
from the St. Louis Police Department, as well as from the many 
other law-enforcement agencies, prosecuting officials, and courts in ‘ 
the area. 

If there are any questions the Senator would care to ask that I might 
have knowledge of, I would be happy to answer them. 

Senator Hennrnos. Captain, there are a great many things I would 
like to discuss with you, but our time is limited. You have made an 
excellent and most helpful statement, and we appreciate your having 
come here, Captain Oliver. 

Captain Ontver. Thank you. 

Senator Hennines. May I ask you one question: How many mem- 
bers now constitute the force ? 

Captain Ottver. We have 355 men in the State of Missouri, and 
the 10 counties surrounding St. Louis we have 59 men, and that in- 
cludes those that are involved in giving driver examinations. And, 
incidentally, we give about 150,000 driver examinations in the 10 
counties each year. 

Senator Hennines. We are very proud of our State highway patrol 
in Missouri. I am one who has seen it grow, and it seems to me to 
get better all the time. 

Thank you very much, Captain. 

Is Mr. Ralph Young here? 

Good morning, Mr. Young. We are very happy to have you here, 
sir. 

Mr. Youna. It isa pleasure to be here. 

Senator Henntnos. Mr. Young is the director of the Carver House 
in this city. 

You may, of course, Mr. Young, proceed in your own way and give 
us the benefit of your views. 
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Mr. Young. I am going to try not to take up too much of the time. 

Senator Hennines. We do not want you to feel that we are fore- 
closing you or any other witness. We are here to hear everybody. 

Mr. Youna. I do think I can give you my ideas, and from there 
we can all follow through. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH YOUNG, DIRECTOR, CARVER HOUSE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Youne. I was called to talk, I guess, because my point of view 
has been mainly, I guess, recreation, working with children of all 
ages in both sexes throughout quite a long time here in this particular 
area. 

However, I have the problem of trying to understand real thor- 
oughly what the people as a rule expect of recreation, what broad 
powers they think it might actually have or what might be accom- 
plished in the overall process. 

In my experience with group work in recreation, I have had recrea- 
tion ivetat by many names. I have had some people say that 
recreation is one of the things that we must have in order to have a 
full life for any age, and then I have had others who say that recrea- 
tion is one of the greatest wastes of time that people can indulge in. 

I happen to have a man who came in to speak at an anniversary 
meeting once. I knew that he was going to tell the people there just 
what a wonderful thing recreation was. However, to the contrary, 
he said, “The boys out there on the playing field are just wasting 
their time.” 

Of course, he was not a very popular man after that. 

Senator Hennines. What did he think they should be doing with 
all this wasted time ? 

Mr. Youne. I asked him that, Senator. I asked him what he 
thought, well, a 14-year-old girl or boy should be doing, and he said 
that he came up in the farming area where, when they were that age, 
they were out there in the field producing from the soil. Well, 
maybe he had a point in his particular area. 

Senator Henninos. At certain times of the year. 

Mr. Youne. But in this particular thing, well, we did not see eye 
to eye, you can believe that. 

Quite frequently the question is asked: What really is recreation? 
Of course, we can always find that the answer varies with age and 
background and the neighborhood and so forth. But I like to think 
of recreation as a leisure-time activity that includes anything and 
everything from cooking a meal to building a ship as Jong as the doing 
is really creative. 

This, of course, is a very broad term for coverage of recreation. 
But I would like to think here really of recreation as it relates to 
children and especially teen-agers, sort of that fish-bowl group, or 
that group that has declared a cold war on adult authority, or let’s 
say that 3 or 5 percent of our teen-age population that is demanding 
the attention of our Nation at this particular time. 

Then I would ask, too, can recreation really win this cold war? 
The answer would actually be obvious: It cannot, not even if there 
was a playground or community center or drag strip or swimming 
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pool—as many of them as we have taverns, bars, gambling places, 
and liquor stores for adults. 

You, of course, would deny that more recreation, better super- 
vised leisure time, could reduce that 3 to 5 percent of the children 
that are causing most of the trouble. However, I do net think we 
could ever, in recreation, do a 100- -percent job. Leisure-time activities 
cannot correct broken homes, from which the largest percent of the, 
let’s say, 600 cases of arrests in the ninth district have occurred since 
January 1 up to now. 

This, let’s say, forced leisure time has, I think, played a very large 
part in the unwed mothers in our neighborhood, and from that class 
or that group of children comes our second highest percentage of 
juvenile delinquency in our neighborhood. 

The thing that hurts me, I guess that disturbs me most, is that the 
unwed mother in our particular neighborhood is no longer a moral 
sin. Truthfully, it seems more to be a lucrative racket. 

Senator Hennino@s. Lucrative in what sense, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youna. It is lucrative in the fact that they can go out, come up 
with 3 or 4 illegitimate children, and find themselves supported by 
Government funds. And rather than marry the boy, they quite fre- 
quently refuse, because if they get a few of those monthly pay checks 
coming in their worries are over, they are living better than they have 
lived before or would live even if they had a husband. I have seen 
it happen and I have heard the testimony. I have heard them say, 
when I have asked them why they wouldn’t marry the fellow: “y 
know that I am going to get a check every month, but I do not know 
whether this man is going to turn out to bring money in or support 
my home or not.” 

So I, in my mind, have said it is really a lucrative racket. I also 
think it is something of legal prostitution. Of course, they payoff 
is not immediate, but it comes in time. It might sound a little rough, 
but I have begun to think of it in that way. 

Recreation, of course, cannot be a star on this big team, but it cannot 
do the whole ‘job or it cannot win by itself against this 3 to 5 percent 
that we are working against. 

It seems to me that we need some type of work projects; a lot of 
family education. Somehow we ought to have maybe 12 months of 
school control over children. Just. having a playground within a 
half mile distance of every boy and girl in the city is not sufficient. 
Supervision is necessary, the best of supervision, supervision that is 
well seasoned and really well trained. I think that we ought to have 
many more and much better trained leaders and they should be better 
paid, and we should have arts and music and dramatic specialists all 
well seasoned, all well matured. There is something that we have 
worked on here in St. Louis recently, and that is going in the 4th, 9th, 
and 10th districts, and they can play a wonderful part in doing some- 
thing about getting the whole neighborhood acquainted with all these 
problems, and especially those dealing with family life and juvenile 
problems. 

But the most important players on this team, however, I would say 
are the home, the church, and the schools because there is where the 
fundamental processes can be formulated. The rest of us could be 
bench members, but we have a part to play. We can assist, but we 
cannot do the total job. We can only help. 
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I would really like to know truthfully, before we start, or any of us 
start, in this great big game of community agaist the 3 to 5 percenters, 
first, do teen-agers really resent adult authority, are they really resent- 
ful of adult apathy. I have not yet found a boy who really wants to 
do wrong. 

Senator Henninos. Aren’t you inclined to think the latter ? 

Mr. Youne. I am, certainly. I think that they just resent adult 
apathy. 

Second, I would like to know, does the fear of juveniles being dis 
played by adults result in a lack of respect for adult authority? 
Again, my answer would be in the negative. Children want to respect 
their fathers, mothers, big brothers, their Scout leaders, their pastors. 
They want to respect somebody, and they do not like to think that the 
whole thing is turned around; instead of me having a fear or concern 
about my father, my father or my mother fears me. They do not 
want that. 

The next thing I would like to ask would be, is this game a leisure 
time activity or are we going to make it a serious business? Are we 
going to do something about it? Something needs to be done. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions of Mr. 
Young? 

Mr. Bogso. I have no questions. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Young, you have made a very thoughtful, 
and to my mind, a most constructive statement and have raised ques- 
tions which go to the very roots of this problem. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you very much for being here with us. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel, please. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Sidney Zagri, community action director for Team- 
sters’ Local 688. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Zagri, we are very happy to welcome you 
here this morning. 

Mr. Zacrt. It is nice to be here, Senator Hennings and members of 
your staff. 

Senator Henninas. I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Zagri and 
knowing something of the work he has done, and has long been doing. 

You may proceed in any way wish, Mr. Zagri. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY ZAGRI, COMMUNITY ACTION DIRECTOR 
FOR TEAMSTERS LOCAL 688 


Mr. Zacri. Like Father Poepperling, I suppose one reason they 
asked us to come here is because we also do a lot of complaining. We 
have a community action program in our community because we feel 
our part and standards of living of our people include any standards 
of the community in which they live. 

We have community meetings twice a year, which is a regular part 
of the work of our union. 

Senator Hennines. You might tell us what union it is. 

Mr. Zacrt. The Teamsters, Local 688. I am community action 
director for Teamsters’ Local 688. 

We have a procedure which we call a community grievance pro- 
cedure, and our members and their neighbors bring to us various prob- 
lems and many of these problems are either directly in the juvenile 
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delinquency area or in related areas which concern environmental con- 
ditions which may be a contributory factor. 

Senator Hennines. What is the membership of your union now, Mr. 
Zagri ? 

Mr. Zacrt. We have approximately 10,000 members in our local 
and we have 40,000 members in our Joint Council of Teamsters in the 
area. 

We had a number of these problems, a number of the problems that 
have been brought out at this hearing this morning, raised at the last 
community meeting. They range from lack of recreational facilities, 
inadequate police protection, inadequate opportunities for normal 
youth development. 

Like Father Poepperling, I would also like to raise the question 
of how high the scale of values in our community are the human 
values as contrasted with the property values which seem to have 
received so much attention of late. I wonder how much of the cry 
that has been made concerning, “get tough with these young offenders” 
is simply a need to counsel the inadequacies of social responsibilities, 
which should be assumed and is not being assumed by the leaders 
of our community. I mean political leaders, I mean molders of public 
opinion, educators. I do not wish to pinpoint it to any one particular 
person or necessarily to the city government alone. But, as often- 
times when we call for a “get tough” policy, it may be that this is 
simply the fury of revenge, of self-hate—— 

Senator Henninos. Or of frustration. 

Mr. Zacri. Or frustration because the social leaders have not faced 
up to their real responsibility, coming to grips with the problem at 
hand. 

I also, question how wise it is for the molders of public opinion to 
direct attention to some aspects of the juvenile problem and yet not 
direct attention tothe entire problem. By that I mean if, for example, 
juvenile delinquency is evidenced in many forms, and we have evi- 
dence of young hoodlums using chains, beating up innocent people, 
we have cases of rape, we have cases of extreme brutality, and without 
differentiating as to type, our molders of public opinion simply call 
for the application of the meat ax to all offenders, call for the ap- 
plication of strict and stringent penalties because they feel this will 
be a deterrent to future crime. 

Now, I think that I am not in a position to pose as an expert in the 
field of psychiatry or in the field of sociology or the other behavior 
sciences. 

Senator Hennines. On that point, Mr. Zagri, it is rather significant 
to state that in the States that do not invoke the death penalty, they 
have a lower murder, first degree, rate than the States that do. 

Mr. Zaerr. That is correct. 

Senator Hennines. I do not know why; I do not know the answér 
to that. 

Mr. Zacrt. I think it is significant, Senator Hennings, that if there 
were any relation between punishment, extreme punishment, and 
retarding of crime, there should be a lower death rate in the States 
where the death penalty is imposed. Also, I think that if we compare, 
just turn it around, and compare the experience in States where the 
have a youth authority, where they have in California or New Yor 
or in cities such as New York City where they have a youth court, 
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there the approach is not strict penalties, but rather a diagnose of the 
problem and treatment. And the delinquency rate is lower in the 
area where there is a concentration of the treatment approach. _ 

The delinquency is lower than in areas where the approach is in 
terms of strict penalties. So I think that it is important for us to 
consider whether or not the advocates of reviving the whipping post 
for youth offenders and applying the judicial meat ax are really going 
to deter crime; or do you think that a person who commits a crime, 
at the time he commits it, is emotionally disturbed and is not par- 
ticularly aware of the consequences of his act in terms of penalty. 
It appears to me that at least the psychiatrist and the penologists who 
have been wrestling with this problem, the men who wrote the model 
act for the American Law Institute, felt that strict and extreme 
punishment is not a deterrent. 

I feel that part of the picture, although I believe in a free press, I 
believe a free press also has a responsibility. 1 feel that part of that 
responsibility is to make it known to the public at large that there 
are many alternative approaches to a given problem. 

It is not enough to whip up hysteria, to sound out a four-alarm fire, 
but at least let people know that there are some ways in which they 
might get out of the burning house. But instead of that, we simply 
have a pat solution: Let’s get tough, let’s instill the fear of God into 
these offenders. 

Now, what happens? Let’s say a 17-year-old, during this wave of 
hysteria, commits a misdemeanor and is fined $1,000, and say he does 
not have $1,000. Where does he go? There is no place he can go 
other than the workhouse, where there are hardened criminals, dope 
addicts, homosexuals, and others. He mingles with these criminals. 
If he wasn’t a criminal when he entered, he will have received his Ph. D. 
in crime by the time he gets out. 

Now, what is the history of these youthful offenders after they get 
out, where the only responsibility society takes is a strict approach? 
They become repeaters and they go on up the ladder in the school of 
crime. And what isthe result? Society has to pay a tremendous bill. 
It is true, the original cost. of diagnose and therapy may be great, but 
it is infinitesimal b comparison with the cost to society of a $15 billion 
a year crime bill which we must pay every year because we have taken 
this approach of getting tough instead of facing up to the responsi- 
bility of utilizing the disciplines that we now have. 

I think part of the responsibility of our molders of public opinion 
is to let the people know that there is a great deal of know-how that 
can be used in combating juvenile delinquency through treatment, 
and that these facilities are not simply a product of a dream world 
but they are facilities that in in actual operation, and are in successful 
operation in many parts of the country today. 

I think it is important that we have a focus of the public opinion 
when we have a problem, but we also should have that public opinion 
well informed so that there will be a bridge created between what we 
know and what wedo. Wecannot possibly do and act in terms of what 
we know unless there is an enlightened public opinion that is willing 
to back legislators who will enact legislation that will create facilities 


that will take care of the problems in an enlightened, progressive, 
scientific way. 
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I think that a return to the whipping post, a return to extreme 
penalties, is simply a way of going back to the Middle Ages. It is 
an antediluvian approach to a problem that can be worked out, I think, 
in terms of scientific, reasoned ways. 

Now, so much for the problem of a well-informed public opinion. 
I think that this is basic, and I think this is one of the great services 
this committee is performing in making it possible for the people of 
St. Louis to understand the problem in its many facets. 

I think that before we can make any progress in terms of the many 
fine recommendations that have been made, such recreational facilities, 
diagnostic services, coordination of the various community facilities 
under responsible leadership, we first must have a public opinion thet 
understands that a dollar spent in treatment of this problem is an 
investment in the future and may actually be a saving of the tax 
dollar. 

Public officials today are so afraid that people will not buy a decent 
recreation program because it may mean an increase in taxes. I think 
it is important that we then now bridge this problem and date it to 
here and now. 

Let’s look at the situation in St. Louis. I am sure this committee 
has received some very enlightened testimony as to the situation. I 
heard Father Poepperling mention that we have a playground within 
a half-mile radius of ever child. This is true in the summertime; 
it is not true year-round. The public-school playgrounds are open 
only from 9 to 5. The education dollar is limited to what it can do. 
The position of the board of education is that the education dollar 
must be used for education, not for community recreational activities. 

This may be a very legitimate position, especially when the education 
dollar is so hard to get at. Yet, what happens in other cities? In 
Kansas City: We were very fortunate yesterday in having the director 
of public welfare the guest of our union, Dr. Richardson. He tells 
us that there the city has entered into a contract with the board of 
education and they have 45 year-round facilities which are used in a 
well-organized, thought-through program. 

In the city of St. Louis we only have 11 centers that are year-round 
and, unfortunately, those 11 centers go down through the center of the 
city for the most part. I do not know whether the director of recrea- 
tion has testified before the committee or not, but if he hasn’t I think he 
will tell you that in terms of year-round facilities, we have practically 
none in northeast, southeast, the areas of the city outside of the narrow 
strip through the center. 

And even though you had a juvenile officer in a given area who went 
out and contacted the gangs and became one of them—incidentally, 
this is working very successfully in New York and Cleveland and other 
cities, as this committee knows. 

Senator Henntnes. Yes, we had witnesses at the New York hearing. 

Mr. Zacrit. Where would the juvenile officer take these kids, in terms 
of recreational programs in St. Louis, because during the year these 
facilities are not open? 

I think this committee also knows something about the standards 
of the National Recreation Assocation in terms of the amount of 
money that should be spent as a minimum standard for a city. I was 
in correspondence with the director of that association, and he wrote 


ane 
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that the minimum should be $6 per capita a year for parks and recrea- 
tion in a city—parks, playgrounds, and recreation. 

On that basis, the budget for the parks and recreation depart- 
ment in the city of St. Louis should be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of about $5,400,000. The budget this year, I think, is $1,800,000, 
about a third. The amount of space that should be available in a 
city of this size, according to their standards, should be 9,000 acres 
park and playground facilities. We have 3,000 acres in the city of 

Louis. 

‘In terms of diagnostic facilities, there are no public facilities avail- 
able to youthful offenders of any kind whatsoever. Yet, we have in 
the city of St. Louis a very fine psychopathic hospital, Malcolm Bliss. 
In terms of physical facilities, it is an excellent institution, and if it 
were properly staffed could be one of the outstanding acute treatment 
enters in the country, something along the line of Langley Porter, 

out in San Francisco. : 

Here we have a wonderful set of hospitals and two universities, and 
t could become actually a teacher institution. 

What is the case? ‘Two of the wards of that hospital have been 
closed now for over a year and a half, for the simple reason they just 
do not have enough staff. They have an outpatient fac ility which 
has a waiting list a mile long, and we have psychopaths, that is, the 
juveniles and those over 16, we have serious neurotics who are running 
the streets. 

Senator Hrnnines. Is it true, Mr. Zagri, that these wards are 

equipped? By that I mean, with beds and the usual equipment, and it 
is closed ¢ 

Mr. Zacri. Yes; and closed. They have an excellent hydrotherapy 
livision in the hospital, but it takes personnel to administer that. So, 
instead of using hydrotherapy, they use straitjackets. In many States 
this is illegal; it iseven inhuman. 

One of the reasons why they closed those wards was for a very 
humane reason. The director of Malcolm Bliss said he did not want 
to administer straitjackets, he would rather close the ward, and he did. 
This was purely a matter of budgetary difficulties. 

When the bond issue was being promoted here, which we supported 
100 percent, we were told that St. Louis was among a group of 20 
‘ities, the second lowest in the country in terms of the tax rate, 
property tax rete. Also, I believe it would be very important for 
the city fathers io investigate untapped sources of revenue that could 
be taxable in the city of St. Louis. I think the assessment of our 

indus strial properties could be looked into. I think we have an earn- 

ngs tax, and it might be interesting to have a tax on returns of invest- 
ath ,too. I think the earnings tax might very well be progressive. 

There are m: ny other things which we could go into, but will not 
take the time of this committee today. 

The point is, we should not escape the problem of financial respon- 
sibility when we talk about this. I think this is where our Congress 
can do a service. 

I think there is a bill now, which I believe came out of your com- 
mittee, which has been entered by Senator Langer, Senate bill 7 
providing for financial aids to the State and local communities in hele: 
ing the financial load, so that this problem can be approached from a 
positive, scientific angle. I think that type of thing is very important 
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in view of the tremendous reluctance the administration has to spend 
any money and to raise taxes to face up to their financial responsibility, 
to come up with a tax bill and say: “Well, this is what the city needs 
as a minimum standard of humanity and decency, and then, if it 
requires more tax, let’s find out sources for this revenue.” 

They are not doing it. I think that we are governed too much by 
a policy of expediency, what is politically expedient, instead of what 
is right. 

I think the moral issue that Father Poepperling raised, the ques- 
tion of human values, the question of moral principle, the question 
of the guilt of society, are basic questions in coming to grips with this 
problem. It is easy to shift it to the parents and say it is the fault of 
the parents or the fault of the kids. 

This is a negative approach; this is a way of saying: “We do not 
want to take responsibility ; let’s scream about whipping posts.” So I 
think that, as I see at least, this is at least an approach, an approach 
to the problem. 

There are many serious problems in the housing areas. We had a 
meeting of our members the other night, the Pruitt. There you have 
27,000 people that have been concentrated in a very small area, prac- 
tically a community, with no outlets, none of the normal facilities that 
a community should have: churches, schools, auditoriums, meeting 
places, gymnasiums, recreation centers. Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

One of the mothers said: “We would like to have a Bible class, a 
Bible-reading class, but we have no place to meet. It is because this 
is Government property and we cannot meet on Government prop- 
erty.” So, our union is going to go into that part of the city and see if 
we can possibly open up a center where at least people would have an 
opportunity to meet. 

I think that there are also—while we are talking about responsibility, 
we should look at the attitude that the St. Louis Police Department 
has with reference to its responsibility in the housing projects. We 
have vandalism; we have rape; we have really a reign of terror at 
the present time. Those poor people meeting the other night were 
really desperately in need of help and protection, their property, their 
lives, their security being threatened by thisterror. Yet the St. Louis 
Police Department has taken the position up to now that if they are 
called in they will send somebody, but they will not patrol the area. 

Mr. Bozo. We found that true in many Government housing proj- 
ects all over the Nation; that many services are not provided where so 
many people are pried together in those projects. 

Mr. Zacrt. What we are doing is compounding the injury, naturally. 
To begin with, these people are low-income groups and have very few 
of the privileges of other members of our community, and we herd 
them into an economic ghetto and provided none of the facilities that 
they should have. 

Mr. Bozo. Under the law, the Federal Government feels, on the 
theory of the law, if they provide the housing units, that the city gov- 
ernment should provide the other facilities. 

Mr. Zacri. I understand there is a provision in the law, however, 
that there shall be so many square feet for a community center, and 
the planners in our city decided to use that square footage in terms of 
hallways instead of in terms of a recreation center. 
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Senator Hennines. Obviously, Mr. Zagri, you have looked into 
these manifold and very important things very carefully. In com- 
ing here today you have, at least to me, presented some facts that | 
did not know about, which is not unusual in my case. However, you 
told me some things about Malcolm Bliss, about the limitation upon 
recreational facilities, and so many of these things that will be of 
vital interest to us. 

Mr. Zaert. I would just like to conclude by saying that I hope we 
will have the opportunity in Missouri of some day having a Missour) 
Youth Authority, comparable to that of California and New York. 
If we cannot get this immediately, I think that the city and the 
county, or the city alone, should try to work out some type of youth 
authority along the lines of the city of New York. 

Thank you. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Zagri, for your 
wonderful and helpful testimony before this committee. We appreci- 
ate your coming. 

Now, I have been advised by counsel that there are 2 or 3 other wit- 
nesses here. With the indulgence of any witnesses, I think if we were 
to take a 10- or 15-minute recess then we could continue on through 
and not require people to come back after the lunch hour. 

So accordingly, since the chairman happens to have a long-distance 
call waiting for him, and other matters to look after for 10 or 15 
minutes, and if it would suit you gentlemen better and you are agree- 
able to that—and I would like to hear from Mr. Joseph Causino and 
Dr. Mihanovich—we will take a recess and spare you having to come 
back after lunch hour. 

Is that all right with you? 

Mr. Caustno. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. And Dr. Mihanovich ? 

Dr. MraAnovicu. That is entirely agreeable with me. 

Senator Hennings. You have been very patient in waiting, and I 
appreciate it. 

The committee will stand in temporary recess. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Senator Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 

Counsel, will you please call your next witness? 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Joseph Causino, director, South Side Branch, 
YMCA, St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Hennines. The people who live in St. Louis know about 
Mr. Causino’s efforts over a number of years. He does not require any 
introduction. 

Mr. Caustno. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hennines. He is one of those men who have taken their 
coats off, which we talked about yesterday, I believe. 

Mr. Causino, you may proceed, of course, in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CAUSINO, DIRECTOR, SOUTH SIDE BRANCH, 
YMCA, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mr. Caustno. I appreciate that, sir, because I guess a man of 26 
years of ad libbing should be able to do some ad libbing. 
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In a Christian way, sir, I am embarrassed that we have to call the 
No. 1 man of Missouri to St. Louis to help us clean up our dirty yard. 
We appreciate it, sir; we are highly honored. 

Senator Hennineos. Thank you for saying that, but this is part of 
our job and part of our interest and part of our duty to be here. 

Mr. Caustno. We will keep it a democracy, won't we, sir? 

I would like to reminisce a bit, and I would like to go back to about 
1928 with youth, when I first became involved in this God- given work. 
I think we all remember we had a depression, a vicious one, and we 
had youth running the highways and byways by the oe and 
thousands. There weren't any jobs, not enough food at home. I did 
not have time to compare delinquency rates in those days, compared 
to today. It was when I was being indoctrinated in this youth work. 
And I am not a man of letters, sir, I am a man of experience. 

We had the NCA and CCC, and [had leaders, sir, voluntary leaders, 
supplied by our God-given Government who were victims of the 
depression, and_ they did a marvelous job. They were men with 
masters’, doctors’, degrees, and we hada program, sir. 

Then I would like to talk about something that is happening today. 
In 1941, when we had the war, mom and pop went to the war plants, 
big brother went to war, and Jimmy was in a bad fix, without any 
real guidance. I think you were in on this, too, sir, when we cried 
for help. We had a 37-percent increase in delinquency. That was 
awful high in St. Louis, because we Missourians had a little pride; 
you know, we thought we knew how to take care of our kids. 

At the South Side YMCA TI had a group of young executives call 
themselves the Y’s Men’s Club. And kind of being raised in an old- 
fashioned home where we kissed mom good-bye and we kissed dad 
good-night, we had the woodshed in the back for character building, 
if you remember, and I called these men together in our beloved 
juvenile court, and we had a mayor at that time named Dee Becker, 
a great citizen and Christian. We wanted to do something about this, 
just like you gentlemen who are here today. 

We were serious, we were concerned, we were moved. Mayor Becker 
said, “What do you want—some of your kids in jail?” 

T said, “All of our kids are having trouble.” 

He said, “What do you recommend 2” 

T said, “Mayor, why don’t you call a mass meeting of all the Legions, 
service clubs, responsible groups in this town—this is not my job or 
your job; this is our job, the spirit of St. Louis.” 

And, gentlemen, he called a meeting of 50 organizations, and 5 
showed up for a $1.75 dinner, for which they paid. 

And you remember Frank Reller, he made a talk called Cure, and 
[had the honor of making a talk called Prevention. It did something ; 
it woke people up. They were motivated by this serious thing. 

We took the 75 volunteer workers and had a prepared speech, and 
went out and make 600 talks that year, pretty good talks, stable, solid, 
a lot of meat in them, and facts and truth. And we cut down that—I 
say “we”—all the organizations got in, the city fathers, our juvenile 
court, our police department—and as God is my judge, Senator, we 
cut that down from 37-percent increase to 7- -percent decrease. 

I think that is in the Washington records, because Judge Scott, 
who was the judge at that time, was called to present the facts. 

Work? Yes. These were dedicated men. 
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I think that can be duplicated, sir, by St. Louis, by Mr. John Public. 
It is his job, not just our job. 

Then we talked about these little youngsters coming before the 
law for little, minor violations, and we thought it would be a won- 
derful thing if we could get a juvenile police officer in every police 
station so that when a youngster was, should I say, in my language, 
doing his Christmas shopping early, before the stores open, and maybe 
some little minor thing, on his first offense he was brought to the police 
station and could be interviewed by this officer who was trained, not 
only in the police cadet work, sir, but by experts in St. Louis in the 
social working field, a regular school. There is no one who can do 
police work any better than a policeman, sir. It is his job. And IL 
never met a tough copper when he was with kids. 

And why did we create this, sir? There wasa war going on. Here 
is a boy going into the Navy to become a flyer—and that is a pet, 
because I am an old Navy flyer—and he was turned down because of 
a record in a court for maybe stealing something minor. He was a 
first offender, and it took an awful lot of work—lI helped put 23 of 
my boys in this war. I believe if he wanted to die for his country, 
that was his American privilege. But this little thing causes an 
awful lot of trouble. There are a lot of letters going back and forth 
from St. Louis to Washington. 

Now, in this new process, and I am afraid it died down a bit, and 
for what reasons I do not know, this boy, for his first little offense, 
maybe breaking a window or something like that, instead of being 
sent to a court and given a record, was sent to the police station, met 
the juvenile officer, who is a great man, dedicated man, and who loved 
kids, and was given a lecture—and a good lecture—and was made to 
come once a week to see this officer. I think in those days we saved, in 
1 year, Mr. Taxpayer about $250,000 and a lot of broken souls. 

Well, that is this little boy who made a first step. Now, there are 
other boys, good boys, neighborhood groups, society column street 
corner gangs without any program, without any guidance, without 
any direction. Well, we started out at the South Side Y—that was 
my job. I left the copper and steel banknote engraving business. 
Why, I do not know, sir. i think He knows the reasons. 

We gathered up the boys and got wonderful volunteer leaders who 
met one night a week with the boys. 

Of course, the decoy, if I may use that expression, was sports. But 
that was not the answer to the whole problem. You just do not have 
basketball, basketball, soccer. There must be something a little more 
important, vocational guidance, the art of Christian living, Amer- 
icanism. We had 3,200-some boys in this work, great boys. These 
weren’t the league ones, these were neighborhood boys formed into 
an organization known as the “Young Men’s Brotherhood of the 
YMCA.” Seventeen nationalities, fifteen religions, and they got along 
like brothers. We could use that all over the world today and have 
peace. 

Oh, I have had some failures in this work. Every once in a while 
some boy would get away from us and Magnolia Station would call 
me up, because that was my district. 
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And I might say this: At Magnolia Station they know how things 
are. My big brothers in blue there are not just policemen, they are 
community directors, sir. They are doing a marvelous job. 

Senator Hennrnes. I am glad to hear you say, Mr. Causino. what 
I have known myself for a long time, having had a very close relation- 
ship with our police department. 

Mr. Caustno. I think they are the best, sir. I should know, going 
with them 26 years, even driving around in their squad cars with them, 
to build character. 

I was not satisfied with just working with some of these good boys, 
but I got acquainted with the juvenile court. I put 16 years there, sir, 
with that outfit. I think it is a God-given outfit, and they are doing 
a marvelous job there under a severe handicap, sir. 

Here you are bringing in maybe a little boy that has been brought 
before them for a second offense, even a third offense. I consider it a 
high honor to be a volunteer worker, taking sometimes 50 boys on pro- 
bation, and bringing them into my program. 

The thing that seems incredible is the conditions that they must 
work under in this very confidential work, and it is very exacting work 
and it is very important work, where they can save Mr. John Public 
alot of money. ‘They are cramped for style. I wish you would visit 
and see two men in a place not much bigger than your position. up 
there, sir. And they need the privacy. I do not know how many 
times I have been on grand jury and wrote about a five-page letter 
about it. Maybe it takes a cyclone to move it, I do not know. How- 
ever, we could spend some money on it. I think it is needed more than 
that great big old stainless arch steel that we want to put up down 
there. 

I may be wrong, but that is my opinion. There are more important 
things. And, there should be some money to put up a good baseball 
field and stadium for all sports. Iam very much interested in sports. 

The thing I do not understand is that these people come before this 
court, and it is not like walking into court, it is like walking in a 
friendly place, meeting a real kind judge, a man who has to fulfill his 
obligation—and it is a terrific job—and I wonder if we haven’t had 
enough religion in this world, but how about Christianity we have. 
I see them stand before the judge, and there is mom and pop—and 
Lord have mercy on those kind of parents—and Jimmy has been there 
2 or 3 times. 

The judge says to him, “Do you go to church ?” 

“Weare going to go.” 

When the Devil has them by the seat of their pants, they are calling 
unto the Lord. A little late, 1 think. 

I wonder if we are not becoming too sophisticated in the home; if 
we are not the old-fashioned type where we had the family circle. I 
ask a lot of groups of boys in some of my club visits, and I like to talk 
about my big Boss up there, and ask if they say grace at a meal, if they 
know their pop, if there is that homey thing that you and I know. 

Is it pop, just because they want him to pop? Is he really the great- 
est leader they will ever have? I am afraid that there is a serious 
breakdown in the home. They love to farm their kids out to the 
schoolteacher, the minister, anybody that will take them. 

And there is an increase, gentlemen, in this beloved city of ours. 
And I watch this juvenile court where the little boy comes up and he 
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has nobody behind him. We have an organization, that is a God- 
given thing, for fathers and sons, called the Indian Guides. It origi- 
nated here in St. Louis at the South Side Y under the direction of 
Mr. Keltner. It is moving like wildfire. It is a father-and-son move- 
ment, where father and son belong to a club and they meet in homes. 
It is a community thing, you know, mom and pop and little Butch is 
there. It is all Indians; it is all American. They take them at the 
age of 7 and they meet in a home, and they have Indian names. The 
father might be Big Bear and the boy Little Bear. The tom-tom 
beats and calls this Tittle council into council, and they have a silent 
prayer and talk to the Great Spirit. 

They make things together; they do things together. They go hunt- 
ing together. The man that goes hunting with his boy will never have 
to hunt for him. It makes a real father out of the man and a real son 
out of the boy. 

I think we have over a thousand tribes all over the country, and it 
originated in St. Louis. I think we need more of that home tie, where 
pop knows who his boy is. 

Mr. Boro. You really think that the home is probably the biggest 
answer to the juvenile-delinquency problem ? 

Mr. Cavstno. I think that I could prove from my juvenile court— 
I call it mine, sir—70 percent is caused from a breakdown in the home, 
When the home fails, the church will fail, the school will fail, and 
Jimmy will fail. 

Mr. Bozo. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Caustno. Then there is police rescue work, and it is so easy to 
say, “Oh, send him up.” 

Senator, I think from your experience, it costs about $50 to bring 
a kid into the court. If somebody does not guide and direct that boy, 
and he becomes a violator again and again, and he is sent to one of the 
eee) I think that is $1,800 a year. I wonder what we get 

ack? 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Causino, excuse me for interrupting you. 

Mr. Caustno. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. This organization of the Y’s men that you said was 
formed, I think, in 1941, is that still operating ? 

Mr. Caustno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Is it operating only in your area, out at the South Side Y ? 

Mr. Cavusino. No; it is in different communities, and we are going 
to start it going again because it is a community project of young 
executives who are the backbone and the salt of the earth, for taking 
projects like this. They are really the heroes of our program. 

Mr. Boso. They are still working with these street-corner groups 
of youngsters? 

Mr. Caustno. Yes, sir. 

I have 37 leaders who I do not know how to say “thanks” to— 6 to 
8 hours a week in all sports and in guidance. We have too many 
square pegs and round holes, and too many of our teen-agers think 
the world is finished and they do not want to do any repair work. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find with the average teen-ager that you deal 
pro. a pogrom such as the Indian Guides interests the great majority 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Caustno. Oh, yes. We have never hadaturndown. The beau- 
tiful thing about this program is they grow up together. It is just 
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wonderful to sit in a great big conference where we have 100 fathers 
and 100 sons at our camp, calling unto the Great Spirit, and see pop 
with his arm around his kid. 

Senator Hennrines. Mr. Causino, the recess that we had a short while 
ago was due to an emergency call, The call still has not come through, 
but they said they would have it in 10 minutes. If you would let 
counsel conduct the hearing, I will return. I mean no discourtesy. 

Mr. Causrno. That is all right, sir. You are a busier man than 
all of us. 

Senator Hennrines. Everything you say, of course, is going to be 
printed in the record of these hearings. I will be back, I hope, within 
10 or 15 minutes. They said it was an urgent call, so if you will 
bears with me, I will go back to the jude’s chambers and come back as 
soon as I can. 

Mr. Causrno. I think that there is a great challenge in this town, 
in all towns; this is not just a St. Louis thing, it is nationwide, and it 
can get worse. I think the thing right now is to act, be an action group. 

You men have come a long way, you are busy men. I hope you 
will dump this in our laps and say, “Here is a job,” and let us call 
unto the service clubs, the Legion, the veterans, the civic groups, and 
let us take our coats off and roll up our sleeves. Let’s help build this 
great Nation’s real future leaders for tomorrow. 

Mr. Bozo. That is where the answer to it will lie, in community 
action. 

Mr. Caustno. Give me a thousand leaders and I can have a thousand 
boys clubs. I can multiply myself with good volunteer leadership. 
But I think the Scouts are erying, the churches are crying, and I am 
crying for leaders. 

‘We need help, and it is a joyous job. I am a man of 62, and I do 
not feel old. I have a lot of fun. Ifa man wants to find the foun- 
tain of youth, it is with youth itself. They will keep him active, sir, 
give him a lot of sports and burn up that taillight of his. 

Mr. Boso. Sir, we certainly do thank you for coming in and _pre- 
senting us with your statement, and the many years of experience 
which } youhavehad. We deeply ‘appreciate it. 

Mr. Cavsino. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Clement Mihanovich. Dr. Mihanovich is professor 
of sociology at St. Louis University. Dr. Mihanovich, we certainly 


appreciate your being so patient with us and being here for such a 
long time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLEMENT MIHANOVICH, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Dr. MruaAnovicn. I realize the exigencies of a committee of this 
ae type. Since I am, in all probability, the last witness—am 
I right ? 

Mr. Bogo. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mrmanovicn. I have assumed the responsibility, justifiably or 
unjustifiably, of taking an omnibus approach to this problem, for two 
reasons: First of all, I am the last witness; and, secondly, because I 
do not represent any agency. I have no interest to represent. 

I did work within the field of juvenile delinquency, both practically 
and theoretically, and I have written within the field itself. 
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The approach that I would like to use is a three-pronged approach: 
(1) To define the categories of the problem; (2) to give the basic 
characteristics for the motivation of juvenile delinquency; (3) to 
indicate what I consider, on the basis of my study and analysis, to 
be the desirable approach to the analysis, the study, and the alleviation 
of the problem, as such. 

I think that a good portion of the people studying the problem 
have forgotten one thing: If you are going to speak of juvenile delin- 
quency, you must speak of true categories of delinquents. 

One is the category generally referred to as boys and girls under 
17 years of age, and the other is the category beyond the age of 17. 
Those that are beyond the age of 17 are the ones that are giving us the 
most trouble at the present time. 

Consequently, any attack on juvenile delinquency has to have in 
mind this double approach. The treatment of a boy or girl under 17 
requires a different kind of approach and a different kind of motiva- 
tion than in the case of an individual beyond the age of 17, who thinks 
he is a man or thinks she is a woman, but still is, to a certain extent, 
in his or her swaddling clothes. 

The second point I would like to make is one that I think will 
enable us to understand the basic factors underlying juvenile delin- 
quency, whether they refer to children under or beyond the age of 17. 
1 think that any plan, or a portion of a plan, that is intended to solve 
the problem of juvenile delinquency must take this into consideration. 

I say the key concept to the understanding of juvenile delinquency 
lies in two words: “motives” or “means,” and “ends.” 

If motives and means are bad and wrong, that child is a malad- 
justed child. If motives and means are good and right, he is an ad- 
justed child. 

Every human being has certain basic needs. Among these basic 
needs, four are commonly recognized as primary by most of the ex- 
perts. They are recognition, response, security, and new experience. 
The child’s early desire for recognition, the first basic end, makes it 
possible for the responsible adult to win the child’s confidence and 
thereby guide the child’s interests and will. The child is a natural 
hero worshiper, and he wants his hero to recognize him as a person, 
to take note of his actions and activities, to admire and to praise him. 

Logically, the parents should stand to the child as hero and heroine. 
In their recognition of the child is implicit approval or disapproval, 
which will be good and right, or bad and wrong, according as the 
parents themselves are good and right or bad and wrong in their 
living. 

Response, the second basic end, is recognition of a large growth. 
When in small ways the child becomes aware of the social aspects of 
human beings, he seeks the more substantial recognition that is re- 
sponse, the initial overture to human relations. He wants what he is 
and what he does to affect his hero to interest, encouragement, even 
participation. As with recognition, the manner of response and the 
nature of the person responding will constitute a prime source of the 
values by which the child will be motivated and on which he will act 
to achieve response. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the driving force of the child’s 
desire for recognition and response. To the child, the end is para- 
mount; motive and means in relation to end are strangers to him. In 
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itself, the ends are good, and the striving is a healthy sign. The miss- 
ing ingredients, nature and function of motives and means to the 
ends, must be supplied by the hero or by the model. If the hero’s life 
is exemplary and he educates and guides the child to reasons and 
means that are apt to the ends, the child is being schooled to personal 
integrity and social responsibility. His drive for recognition and re- 
sponse is a and channeled so that his adjustment in life will 
be to his own benefit, to society’s good, and to the purpose for which 
he exists, 

If the child lacks a hero to whom to look and from whom to get 
recognition and response, and goes, as he must, away from his natural 
environment to find a hero, his chances for early adjustment to life 
are thin, even absent. Unschooled in appraisal and evaluation of 
heroes, he goes toward anyone, even to a man headlined for infamy, in 
order to achieve recognition and response. He will emulate and fol- 
low the dictates of his model for any and no motive, by any and all 
means. He will use and abuse without discrimination or considera- 
tion. To win recognition and response, he will spare not even himself. 
He will endure discomfort and pain, face down fear and terror, even 
jeopardize his life. 

And he never really wins. Uneducated or wrongly educated in 
motive and means, he thinks in terms of himself, and he acts for him- 
self, without reference to society. Isolated by this way of life, he 
feels rejected, develops inferiority complexes; and in order to work 
off the complexes, he goes hostile, then vindictive, finally destructive. 
He achieves his ends, but his victory is really his defeat and society’s 
loss. 

The child’s utter dependence on others, his inherent need for security, 
the third basic end, is manifest as soon.as he enters the world. When 
he begins to move in the society of his peers, he particularizes that need : 
He chooses companions and usually boasts a “best friend” ; he “belongs” 
to a group or groups; he insists that he be dressed pretty much like the 
others; he wheedles or works for an allowance in order to be able to 
return “treats” that he has received. 

In this area of security, parent-child relations and attitudes refer 
almost directly to the delinquent or nondelinquent behavior of the 
child. In the main, the child who receives from his parent proper and 
sufficient approval and acceptance, is well adjusted; the child who 
receives too much care is likely to chafe under the attention and look 
for opportunities to engage in activities that promise little or no super- 
vision or direction; the child who receives too little approval becomes 
a prey to the ills that follow on feeling of rejection: Waywardness, 
lying, stealing, truancy, sexual delinquency. He becomes a burden to 
himself and a festering sore to society. 

To some extent, new experience, the fourth basic end, follows on 
recognition and response, and looks to security. According to the 
nature of the attitude and interest he receives, the child explores fur- 
ther, branches out. The kind of new experience toward which he 
moves is closely related to the degree of security he achieves. 

But the more powerful goads that drive the child to new experi- 
ences are qualities and characteristics natural to childhood and com- 
mon to all children. ‘They are restless and inquisitive; their energy is 
boundless; they are quickly bored and readily beguiled; they are born 
imitators; and by their imagination and resourcefulness they expound 
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and confound. In God’s plan, these characteristics were intended as 
means toward the child’s growth. Properly directed, they bring the 
child to new experiences that fulfill that purpose. 

Today such proper direction is not easy. ‘The undefined and uncon- 
fined liberty and license that modern standards permit youth; the 
assembly line production of comic books, radio and TV programs, 
and movies; the dangerous “games” that children invent on the spur 
of the moment; the extent to which the child’s activities have been 
removed from the home—these represent some of the problems along 
the way of proper direction. 

Our analysis of the four basic ends for which the child strives and 
the experts’ findings in the field—that the primary “causes” of delin- 
quency are the absence of the proper motives and means for those 
ends—point unmistakably to the parents’ ultimate responsibility for 
the moral and ethical education of the child. Carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, and even blindness of many parents to the gravity of this respon- 
sibility have evoked thundering prophecies of doom to society. 

It may be that parents who have not been moved by the dire predic- 
tions have underestimated the scope of their influence. The child who 
is educated to values that are normally good and ethically right, either 
at home or in school or in the church, or in all three of them, chooses 
and acts to the end for which that child has been destined. The child 
who has been deprived of such values is his own enemy, society’s cancer, 
and the devil’s victory. 

I am trying to indicate that any understanding of juvenile delin- 
quency rests on the fact that you must understand the motives and 
ends that underlie the actions and behavior of children, as such. 
Unless we understand these, which in themselves are natural, be- 
come only acts of juvenile delinquency when they are misdirected, 
any attempt on our part to meet the problem is going to result in 

ailure. 

The third end last point that I wish to put over is more or less a few 
comments in regard to meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
I would like to compare the attack on juvenile delinquency to a hunter 
who is, to a great extent, blind. He has lost a major portion of his 
sight. He is an inveterate hunter. He knows quite well when he 
goes hunting that he cannot use a rifle; so what does he use? He uses 
a double-barrel shotgun. 

As he approaches his game, he approaches it by ear. He pulls both 
triggers, the shells explode, and the game is wounded or killed. He 
still does not know which pellet from which cartridge from which 
barrel has wounded or killed the game. 

I am trying to illustrate by that one basic factor that any attack on 
juvenile delinquency is not going to be met by a piecemeal approach, 
whether that approach be solely recreation, solely religion, solely 
education, solely parental responsibility. It is my firm conviction, 
after studying this problem for a number of years, that the only 
approach to it is a statewide approach, an approach whereby all of 
the resources of a particular State, depending upon the circumstances 
within a State, would be coordinated ints one central agency that 
would have teeth in the sense that the central agencies of California, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and some of the other States possess. I 
personally admit that it is almost impossible, let us say, to take the 
American Law Institute model act ‘nt apply it to each State as it is. 
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If, on the other hand, it is impossible for us, because of legal, politi- 
cal, or other means, to establish a State authority, for which I am 
working now at the present time in the case of the State of Missouri, 
trying to have such an authority initiated, I think that the next step 
would be to have a community approach and, if you call it such, a 
miniature community youth authority, where all of the agencies 
would be coordinated into one solid effort to meet the problems of 
delinquency. 

Still, when they do that—and I think I have to refer you back to the 
analogy that I made of the hunter that was partially blind—the attack 
is a shotgun approach and which pellet hit whom, when and where, we 
do not know. 

Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Mihanovich, we appreciate that statement. You have 
certainly outlined the problem. 

Do you think that there is a need for research in this field before 
you begin attacking the problem ¢ 

Dr. Munanovicu. The only research that I think you need in the 
field itself before you attack the problem is the research in regard 
to the existing facilities, the adequacy or inadequacy of the existing 
facilities, the need for new facilities. Personally, I do not think 
there is any need for research in the field of juvenile delinquency 
by way of trying to find out the extent of juvenile delinquency because 
you are going to always quibble on whether or not there is an increase 
in juvenile delinquency. There is no one that can prove that there 
is an increase in juvenile delinquency if you are going to use the 
desirable statistical approach. 

Namely, if I am going to speak, say, about juvenile delinquency 
during the time of your grandfather—I cannot use my grandfather 
because he was born in Europe—and compare it with the delinquency 
of today, you cannot do that because the statictics for your grand- 
father’s do not exist. That is one thing. 

Secondly, the apprehending agencies, as such, have improved tre- 
mendously during that particular year, and you are not in a position 
to analyze. 

Further, if you are going to study the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
I think that the fact that must be kept in mind is this: I do not think 
you will ever get an answer if you are going to speak of juvenile 
delinquency as a problem. You are going to get an answer if you 
treat each individual juvenile delinquent separately, but if you are 
going to look for the answer for all juvenile delinquency, one par- 
ticular answer is going to fail. 

Consequently, you have the desirable approach which is used con- 
stantly by the juvenile court, each case is handled separately as such. 
As to the motivated factors I mention here, if these motivated factors 
properly coordinate to the norm set down by society, I think you would 
then be in a position to teach the child responsibility—I mean, to 
himself, to the society, to the community in which he lives. 

Now, I admit that the approach that I gave you is not one that you 
can pinpoint. I don’t think anyone has given you that approach. 
That shotgun approach is the best approach. 

Mr. Boso. I think, too, oftentimes we get bogged down in worrying 
whether there has been an increase or Be there has not been an 
increase. The important thing is that we recognize there is a prob- 
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lem or, say, there are 5,000 problems, in the city of St. Louis. We all 
know that it is there. 

Dr. Mraanovicu. We know it is there, and if you are going to 
quibble on what percent the increase is or what it is not, I think you 
are going to spend a good portion of your time that you could spend, 
let us say, through the handling of individual delinquents—I mean, 
by way of treatment or prevention programs of one kind or another. 

It is the same thing with regard to the evaluating of any measure 
that is used to treat or prevent juvenile delinquency. You have some 
very good men in the field who are experts, who spend all of their 
time evaluating the methods that have been employed rather than 
trying to devise what we would consider better approaches to the 
problems as such. 

Mr. Boso. We have quite a few conferences going on all the time. 
I often wonder whatever came out of some of them was valuable. 

Dr. Mrnanovicn. I think all of those conferences have come to the 
conclusion that there is no cause or relation between any of the existing 
programs for the prevention of juvenile delinquency and the reduction 
of juvenile delinquency, which would be a painful declaration of the 

obvious. 

Mr. Bono. Dr. Mihanovich, we certainly do appreciate very deeply 
your coming in and giving us your viewpoints on this, and summing 
up the hearings we have here in St. Louis. 

I am sure Senator Hennings would want me to express his very 
sincere appreciation for your courtesy and kindness in appearing here 
with us. 

Dr. MruaNnovicn. I am glad to be here. 

Senator Hennines. The chairman, sir, would want to express his 
sincere regret for not having heard your testimony. It was a matter 
of an ur gent telephone call, ‘and it took a little time to get the connec- 
tion through to Washington. However, your testimony “will be printed 
in full in the heari ings of this committee and made a part of the record. 
I feel it is my loss that I was not, through unforeseen circumstances, 
able to be here and hear all that you had to say. 

I say that, too, to Mr. Causino. 

I think, Mr. Counsel, that concludes the list of witnesses; does it 
not ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. Dr. Mihanovich was our last witness for the 
day. 

Senator Hennrnes. I would like to make a very brief statement— 
and no speech. 

We of the committee have been most gratified by the response of the 
people of this community who have taken the time and trouble to 
come here and give us their best thought on this very complex problem 
of juvenile delinquency. It may be because I was ‘born and raised in 
St. Louis, but I will try to be as objective as I can in making this 
statement. 

I believe that the St. Louis hearings have been the most productive 
and, by and large, the most compositely helpful and intelligent that 
we have had, and I want to express my thanks to all, to those who are 
not here today, and to those who were here yesterday and all the others, 
including the press and the television and other media of communica- 
tion, for the great interest that you have shown and the enormous help 
which you have given to us in this undertaking. 
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My staff has told me that when they came to St. Louis they had co- 
operation everywhere, from everybody whom they interviewed or 
talked to. 

We have always thought that the St. Louis community, and believe 
the St. Louis community, is perhaps more representative of the United 
States of America than some other cities may be in that we like to think 
that Missourians are more or less representative of a cross section of 
oe best in this country. I think these hearings have borne out that 

act, 

Again, I want to assure everybody who has testified that every word 
will be printed in the hearing and made a part of the permanent 
records of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any statements to make? Would you like to 
confirm or reaffirm what I have said about these hearings—or shouldn’t 
I ask you that question ? 

Mr. Bozo. I think so. Being a Tennesseean, it was nice to be in 
Missouri and see this fine city and knowing the most terrific coopera- 
tion that this staff has ever received in any hearings that we have gone 
through. For that we are deeply grateful. 

Senator Hennines. And I think it appropriate, too, to say that this 
committee has not come out with any preconceived, or very few pre- 
conceived notions about any golden remedy for this distressing prob- 
lem, which, to a greater or lesser degree, has always been through 
humanity. However, we have had a variety of opinions presented, 
and out of it all, out of this amalgam of various points of view, I think 
there will be great help to the United States Senate, and I think also 
as a matter of community understanding, and of education. 

Part of our problem really has been a disabusing in so many cities 
of people who have pat, readymade solutions. 

For example, in some places we go, they say : 

“Just do away with the comic books and everything will be fine;” or 

“Just do away with television and everything will be fine ;” 

“Just build a lot of playgrounds, and it will cure the whole thing.” 

At these hearings, however, I think we have come to an understand- 
ing that our witnesses have reflected upon the problem, that there is no 
easy answer. 

I have been on this committee for 4 years now, and we will just have 
to keep working at it. 

Again, I am most grateful to all who have testified and all who have 
sat here to listen to the hearings. 

Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro. No, sir; I ce nothing more to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Perian? 

Mr. Perran. No, sir. 

ener Hennines. Well, then, with that, we thank you all very 
much. 

(Whereupon, at 2: 50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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